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A COFFEE-SHOP CONVERSATION. 


AN AMERICAN IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
LEEP was out of the question. The little 
steamer went plunging furiously along 
through the Sea of Marmora as if she did not 
know where she was going, and had a constant 
determination to turn around or over on her 
back and head the other way. The stools in 
my cabin had been plunging from port to star- 
board, and then fore and aft, in most excited 
style; and when, at length, the pitcher of wa- 
ter leaped out of the rack, and emptied itself 
with malice prepense into my boot, I could stand 

it no longer, and I sprang from my bed. 
I think I struck the floor first—if so, I struck 





the deck next. I am not certain which was 
first, for I recollect the sensation of being in 
the air, with every thing rolling around me, and 
I recollect nothing else till I found myself on 
deck, in the very heart of a blue wave that was 
going clear over us. 

The little captain stood holding on by the 
weather-rail as he saw me come up from the 
sea that had nearly carried me overboard. We 
had not been on good terms. He enjoyed my 
accident. He didn’t say so, but he laughed so 
out of the corners of his eyes, and he sneered 
so with both tips of his Louis Napoleon mus- 
tache. 
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THE LOSPHORUS AND ITS CITIES. 


I was angry —not at the sea, but at him. | 
The next instant a héavy sea struck her on the 
weather-quarter, and shook every timber of the 
ship as with an ague. She swept down the sea 
with a long, swinging roll; and the little cap- 
tain, seizing the rail more firmly, bent his knees, 
and sank nearly to the deck to steady himself, 
with a long and fierce Sacr-r-r-re, ending with 
an ubble-bubble, as a sea pooped the ship, and 
came blue and deep over the taffrail, catching 
him as it caught his vessel, astern, and bringing 
him, choking, bruised, and in a rage, to my very 
feet. 

I sprang to the top of the hatchway. He 
brought up against it, and came near going 
down it, for the swinging-doors gave way before 
him. 

That was the end of the storm, however; and 
when the skipper had picked himself up, and 
sworn his throat dry, I had leisure and quiet 
to see where we were. 

It was the end of a southwester that was 
blowing us through the Sea of Marmora, and in 
the gray dimness of the morning, lo! there be- 
fore us the city of Constantine, rising in ma- 
jesty from the water. It was still distant; but 
as the daylight increased, we saw its minarets 
and domes more and more distinctly, until, at 
length, the sun rose, shining bright through a 
break in the driving mists, and the splendor of 
Saint Sophia and the mosque of the Sultan 
Achmed gleamed over the waves. 





I must confess, however, to a disappointment 


not unusual with those who have depended on 
travelers for their anticipations. There was 
none of that grandeur and glory that so many 
have written of in the approach to Constanti- 
nople. On the contrary, the appearance of the 
city from the sea struck us as wretched and 
wo-begone in the extreme. A vast collection 
of wooden houses, destitute of paint, moss-cov- 
ered, and tumbling into ruin, covered the hill 
of Stamboul. From among these the white 
mosques, crowned with golden domes, rose, in- 
deed, majestically, but they made the city more 
miserable in appearance from the very contrast. 
Down to the water’s edge the low huts seemed 
to crowd in a community of poverty and de- 
crepitude, so that I exclaimed in my disap- 
pointment, and incontinently abused with words 
that were, perhaps, better never uttered, those 
who had described the splendor of the approach 
to the city of the Bosphorus. 

The situation of Constantinople is, however, 
so grand that one may be pardoned some play 
of the imagination in describing it. It may be 
worth while to pause one moment, for the ben- 
efit of those who have not its topography dis- 
tinctly in mind, and point out its geographical 
position. The cut gives a perfectly exact idea 
of this. 

The Bosphorus is a deep river of salt-water, 
flowing steadily from the Black Sea to the Sea 
of Marmora. So gentle is the fall, that a strong 
south wind is sufficient to keep it back, and pre- 
vent the current. Just before the river enters 
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the Sea of Marmora it opens on the north into 
a narrow but deep bay or inlet of still water, in 
which no current flows. This is‘the Golden 
Horn —a harbor in which the navies of the 
world might ride with ease, in perfect calm and 
safety. The depth of water and boldness of 
shore is such, in both the Bosphorus and the 
Golden Horn, that the largest ships may lie 
any where along the banks and receive or dis- 
charge cargo. There is no tide here, and no 
rise or fall of water, except it be a few inches’ 
rise when the south wind keeps back and heaps 
up the current of the Bosphorus. 

The south shore of the Bosphorus forms no 
part of Constantinople. This city, known hence- 
forth to fame in connection with Florence Night- 
ingale, whose deeds of mercy were done chiefly 
here, is Scutari. 

The point of land between the Golden Horn 
and the Sea of Marmora is Stamboul. The 
city north of the Golden Horn is divided into 
sections, known as Pera, Galata, and Tophanna. 

Ancient Byzantium was only that part of the 
city which I have called Stamboul. The mosque 
of Saint Sophia is in it a prominent object. 

The Golden Horn is traversed by three wood- 
en bridges, so that Pera, Galata, and Stamboul 





are in effect but one city, although the inhabit- 
ants always keep the distinction as perfectly as 
we do New York and Brooklyn. The old Turks 
and Armenians reside and do business in Stam- 
boul: there are the chief bazars. 

Thus much by way of introduction to the 
city, which we were now approaching. The 
steamer ran close under the point of Stamboul 
known as Seraglio Point, because of the old 
seraglio palace and gardens occupying the slope 
down to the edge of the water. As we round- 
ed it every one was on the look-out for the hole 
in the wall, out of which tradition says so many 
wiyes and slaves have been thrown in sacks into 
the Bosphorus. 

It was an ordinary shute, like a coal-shute, 
through the solid stone wall, built, evidently, 
to enable sweepers and cleaners to throw the 
garden-rubbish into the river. Yet the inhab- 
itants believe it to have another design, and 
mutter low when you ask questions about it. 

Dire were the adventures and mishaps we 
had in our first caique practice. For to get 
ashore from the steamer was, verily, as danger- 
ous as had been our entire sea-voyage of eleven 
days. 

Indian canoe-practice was of no value to me 
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THE PORTER. 


now, for this boat was sharp only at one end. 
It was, in fact, a little more than half a bark 
canoe. Hence the difficulty, which being at 
length overcome, I found myself in Galata, at 
the foot of a dark, narrow street, reeking with 
mud, and crowded with all the nations of the 
earth, leading up a steep hill to the Hotel de 
Byzance, where my quarters were secured. 

No hack or cab drivers throng the landing- 
places of Stamboul. The steep hill of Pera 
must be climbed on foot through narrow, filthy 
streets. Half a dozen porters were found, and 
each slung a portion of the baggage on his back 
and started off. ‘The Eastern porter is a stout 
fellow. He carries an incredible weight on his 
shoulders. In Smyrna the porters are said to 
carry frequently over a thousand pounds at one 
load; and I have often seen them with casks 
weighing more than five hundred on their backs, 
bowing forward and swinging easily along. 

Following the trunks up the hill, we were 
soon in our hotel, fronting on the open ceme- 
tery of Pera. 

Day after day passed, and I lingered in the 
city of Constantine—I can hardly say why. 
‘There was little of interest, after the first week, 
to be seen; but a thousand associations with 
the past were constantly coming up, and it was, 
therefore, pleasant to sit quietly down in some 





place where I could see the sweep of the Bos- 
phorus, and the navies of France and England 
that lay at anchor in the Golden Horn, and re- 
call the stories of old battles that had taken 
place just here. 

Chiefest among the pleasures here was the 
tracing of the history of the Christian religion 
as related to the history of this city. For in 
one sense Constantinople is the birth-place of 
the Church of Rome, and was for centuries the 
nursery of the religion of Christ. When Rome 
had persecuted the Church almost to exterm- 
ination, the Eastern Empire arose, and became 
the protector of the followers of the Nazarene. 
Here grew the very strength of the cause; Jeru- 
salem depended on the city of the Bosphorus 
for every thing, and the councils of the Church 
for centuries waited on the orders of the Em- 
peror. 

During a period of more than a thousand 
years the city played a conspicuous part in the 
history of the Church, until the power of the 
crescent waned, and it became the residence of 
weak and failing Islamism. 

“Will you go to St. Sophia?” said my Ital- 
ian commissionaire one morning, after I had 
been a week in the city. 
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I had not yet 
visited this central 
point of interest in 
the city, and even 
now felt as if it were 
rather a bore than 
otherwise; for [had 
szen mosques in- 
numerable of every 
sort and kind in 

riental countries. 
But I went. 

You can not ride 
about in Constanti- 
nople. The guide- 
books well say that 
it is no city for 


ladies. The hills 
are steep and dif- 
ficult. Walk you 


must, since no don- 
keys are here, nor 
horses, nor carriages 
for hire. Mud lay 
deep every where in 
the narrow passages, and at the foot of the hill, 
in Galata, just before crossing the Golden Horn, 
the filth was terrible. The mixture of people 
was more curious than I have ever seen else- 
where; for the war was just over, and soldiers, 
sailors, and travelers of every nation under 
heaven, mingled with Turks, Arabs, Persians, 
Greeks, and inhabitants of all the eastern isl- 
ands and the mountains of Asia Minor, so that 
the narrow alley at the foot of the hill, which 
runs along parallel with the water, separated 
from it by small shops, was almost impassable. 
The stream poured along it steadily without a 
break. Woe to the unlucky dog who slipped on 
the treacherous footing and fell in the mud of 
that alley. He would be irrecoverably lost un- 
der the feet of the crowd that pressed on, heed- 
less of man or beast. 

Every man was armed. It was like a city in 
a State of siege, and as if every one was ready 
for battle. Some wore swords, some carried 
long guns of ancient shape and ornamented 
with arabesques in silver. We kept our hands 
on the handles of our revolvers, lest they should 
fall a prize to some adventurous native or stran- 
ger—for many looked enviously at them. 

The long bridge of boats led us across the 
water. Below it lay the fleets of the world, and 
among all the splendid vessels that lay there, 
the great English and French three -deckers, 
the Napoleon, the Wellington, the Prince Albert, 
and a host of other great names, it was with a 
hearty pride that we saw one ship attracting 


THE 


more attention from all the passers on the | 


bridge than any other, and this an American. 
The Great Republic, clipper, lay at the foot of 
the Seraglio Gardens. No one crossed the 
bridge but stopped to admire her, and as we 
passed we heard a running fire of praises from a 
hundred lips. 


“What is she?” I heard an Arab from the | 
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TRIPLE WALLS OF STAMBOUL. 


Desert of Palmyra, ask of a shopkeeper in the 
shoe bazar. 

“ Amelican.” 

“ What is Amelican ?” 

“A great country, far away, very great, very 
rich—” and I did not hear the rest, as I went 
on; but I had no doubt the Turk knew what he 
was talking about. 

On the Seraglio Point all was still, and calm, 
and quiet. The change was delightful from 
crowded Galata to cool Stamboul, and we loi- 
tered a little while in the bazars before we went 
to the mosques, those gorgeous bazars whose 
fame has traveled far. 
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The finest of them is the slipper bazar. It is 
a short covered street, with windows in the roof, 
and in front of each shop is a broad stage or 


platform, usually carpeted. The shelves be- 
hind this platform, in the little shop, are heaped 
up with all the brilliant embroideries which so 
delight the feet of the Turkish ladies. Rare 
patterns of work on velvet in split quills and 
costly pearls. The diamonds are more care- 


fully guarded; but if you sit down on the 
shop-front, the merchant will, before you can 
say no, fling down a pile of dazzling slippers 
that will seduce the money out of a purse of 





BEOTION OF THE MOSQUE OF ST. SOPIIA, 


steel. The silk and embroidery bazars run from 
this. 

There was an Ali something, I forget his 
name, in the silk bazar, who cheated me egre- 
giously one day. He asked me six hundred 
piastres for a piece of embroidered silk, and I 
gave him four hundred, and found next day that 
his neighbor across the way would sell the same 
for three hundred and fifty. Thereafter I traded 
largely with the neighbor, and at length I found 
that he had cheated me even worse than Ali, 
only on a smaller scale; and then I tried the 
next man down the street, and the next, and 
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the next, and before I left 
Constantinople they had 
every man of them shaved 
me more or less, so that I 
may be said to know some- 
thing about the silk bazar. 

I have a similar ac- 
quaintance with the amber 
bazer. Amber is gold in 
the East, and an amber 
mouth-piece is the neces- 
sity of every well furnish- 
ed pipe. I bought half a 
dozen or so, and sundry 
others of cocoa wood, and 
sticks of ebony and jas- 
mine; and the Turks 
laughed in their sleeves 
at me, I doubt not. And 
all this, though I had been 
months among the Arabs, 
and had learned lessons 
from old Suleiman, of Cai- 
ro. But no man has learned lessons out of 
Stamboul that are of any use to him init. The 
wily merchants will cheat the veriest Damascus 
sharper, and sell him olive oil for otto of roses. 

The sun was high up when we came out in 
the square on the hill, which is the ancient 
Hippodrome, passing on our way the Burnt Pil- 
lar, as it is called, one of the relics of the an- 
cient city, springing up from among a mass of 
low huts, the conflagrations of which have given 
a name to the column. Bound with iron, and 
scathed and blackened by its unfortunate trials 
in the flames, it stands in melancholy solitude 
among the miserable hovels of the modern race, 
who defile the city of the Cxsars. It is a pil- 
lar of porphyry, and once held a statue of Apollo 
on its lofty capital. | 

In the Hippodrome, now the open square of 
the city, once stood a magnificent collection of 
statues and ornamental works. It was doubt- 
less one of the grandest squares the world has ! 
seen. A few—a sad few—of its old splendors 
remain. A twisted column—three serpents 
twined together, whose three heads once sup-| 
ported the tripod of the oracle at Delphi, whence | 
this bronze column was removed to Constanti- | 
nople; a leaning column of stone, once cased in ; 
bronze, and splendidly adorned, but now trem- 
bling and tottering to the fall, naked of all or- | 
nament; an Egyptian obelisk, the spoil of some | 
ancient battle with the people of Memphis. | 
These are the few sorrowful relics of the glory 
of the city. Elsewhere, the lonesome column | 
of Theodosius, ‘* Fortune reduci ob devictos Go- 
thos,” and the dark caverns of the cisterns of 
Constantinople, and the ruined arches of the | 
Aqueduct of Valens, are all that remain of an- | 
cient Byzantium. 

I shall not pause to speak of the appearance 
of the square, nor of the grand mosque of the | 
Sultan Achmed, which faces it. Enough only 
to mention the four columns which support 
the great dome, each of which measures thirty- 





THE SERPENTINE COL- 
UMN. 





six feet in diameter, and which will stand firm 
and strong when the travelers of future centu- 
ries will be wandering among the ruins of the 
city. 

We hastened on to St. Sophia, which, though 
less splendid in appearance than the mosque of 
Sultan Achmed, or of Suleiman the Magnificent, 
is nevertheless one of the most deeply interesting 
religious buildings in the world. Probably the 
city had never a period of greater glory than it 
enjoyed under Justinian and Theodora. 

Constantine built the Church of St. Sophia 
in the twentieth year of his reign, about a.p. 
325, ten years before he built the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. It was enlarged 
by Constantius, burned down in .p. 404, rebuilt 
by Theodosius in a.p. 415, burned in the fifth 
year of Justinian, in the riot known as the Nika, 
and by him and his Empress, Theodora, rebuilt 
even as it now stands. 

The voices of Christians of old times were 
wont to sound aloud in these sublime arches, 
and the day is coming when the voices of Chris- 
tian praise will again fill it. 

Every one has heard of the architecture of 
this church, which has been followed by the 
Turks in all their religious buildings in the 
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MEDAL OF JUSTINIAN. 


city. A vast dome in the centre is surrounded | 
by smaller domes, from among which the min- 
arets spring skyward. The principal dome 
has always been a subject of great admiration, 
from the smallness of its curve. The depth of 
the dome is but one sixth its diameter—a mira- | 
cle of art. The diameter is 115 feet, and its ex- | 
treme height from the pavement 180. The 
form of the building is a Greek cross, 240 by 
270 feet, or thereabout. The galleries are ap- | 
proached by a winding passage in one of the | 
towers, up which it would not be difficult to drive | 
a horse and carriage. 
Costly stones from all parts of the known 
world were gathered in the building. Columns 
of porphyry and verd antique from heathen tem- | 


|The walls shone with costly mosaic. 


| Was necessary. 





MEDAL OF JUSTINIAN \OBVi RSE). 


ples were consecrated here to the support of 
the greatest earthly temple of the true God. 
Every 
inch of dome and ceiling was worked in gor- 
geous designs of mosaic. 

All this is now even as Justinian left it. 

Will you sit down with me a little while in 
this old Christian temple, and listen to some of 
the stories of its building? 

When Justinian selected the ground on which 
to build, and proceeded to make his purchases, 
there was cne old woman who owned land that 
It was appraised at a low rate, 
and she disputed the appraisal. Justinian con- 
descended to visit her for negotiation, and she 
was so humbled by this that she refused to take 


| money for her land, but only demanded burial 


| 


| 
| 








OOLUMN OF MABCIAN, 


near the church for herself. 


And somewhere 
about here she sleeps, for the Emperor kept his 
word. 

The anecdote reminds the reader of that oth- 
er story told of a woman who owned land around 
which Chosroes I., the Persian monarch, wished 
to build his palace. He was contemporary with 
Justinian. ‘The woman, in that instance, re- 
fused to sell, and he built around her hut, leay- 
ing it in the midst of his palace—a contrast to 
its splendor, and a monument of his own just- 
ice. The Church of Saint Sophia stands firm- 


| ly yet, but of the palace of the Persian only one 


vast arch, known as the Arch of Tak Kesra, re- 


| mains, about which Moslems dispute whether it 


is so large as either of the four great arches of 
Saint Sophia. 

Another piece of the land belonged to a shoe- 
maker, who refused to part with it except at an 


| exorbitant price, and the addition of this priv- 


ilege, or honor, that on days of public races in 
the Hippodrome public honors should be ren- 
dered to him, by the people, as to the Em- 
peror. 

Justinian granted all this, but made it an 
empty honor, by decreeing a burlesque, bowing 
to the back of a shoemaker stationed at the 
head of the course before each race commenced, 
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he had made. 

One Antiochus did not wish to sell his land, 
and he was tricked out of it by a friend of the | 
Emperor. Antiochus loved horse-racing. In} 
fact it was his mania. On the day of the pub- | 
lic races in the Hippodrome Strategius locked 
him up, and only let him go to the races on ex- | 
ecuting a deed of the land. | 

Such are a few of the stories of the obtaining | 
land. This done, an angel appeared in a dream | 
to the Emperor, "and gave him a plan of the | 
church. The same angel appeared thrice in | 
the progress of the work; and when the cupola | 
was nearly finished, and money grew scarce in | 
the royal coffers, the heavenly guide led the | 
monarch to a cavern, where he supplied him 
with all the gold he needed to go on and com- 
plete his temple. 

A hundred architects and ten thousand ma- | work, and especially the four angels, each with 
sons were employed on the building, which cost | | four wings, who look down from the arch under 
over three hundred thousand pounds of gold. | |the dome. Moslem tradition calls them the 
All the mortar was made with barley-water. | archangels Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, and Is- 
When the dome came to be put on, tiles from | rael, and says that before the days of Moham- 
Rhodes were brought and laid by twelves, and | med they uttered the oracles of God aloud. 
then relics of martyrs and saints built in, and In the cupola was once written luminously, 
a constant chant of priests in the vault below | ‘‘God has founded it, and it will not be over- 
consecrated the progress of the work. | thrown; God will support it in the blush of the 

The doors were of ivory and amber. Three | dawn.” 
of the doors were veneered with wood said to| This has disappeared, and in its place is an 
be part of Noah’s Ark! The form of the font | Arabic inscription, of which the letters are said 
was that of the Well of Samaria, and angels | to be thirty feet long: ‘‘ God is the light of the 
stood over it holding in their hands trumpets, | heaven and earth.” These letters were insert- 
said to be the identical trumpets before which | ed by the skill of that celebrated Arabian calig- 
the walls of Jericho fell! raphist, Bitschiakdschisade Mustapha Tschel- 

There were columns from the Temple of the | ebi. May he rest in peace! 

Sun at Baalbec, from the Temple of Diana at | There are a thousand stories of the old church 
Ephesus, of Isis in Egypt, of Minerva in Greece, | that would be deeply interesting, but we have not 
and of Apollo at Delos. | space for them here. Empires, consulates, dy- 

It does not seem so very strange that the Em- | nasties of every name have succeeded each oth- 
peror should lift his hands to heaven, when the | er in the city ‘of Justinian, and countless men 


and thus attaching supreme ridicule to the grant | 





CONSTANTINE AND FAUSTINA. 








work was done, and say, ‘“‘I have surpassed | 
thee, Solomon!” 

We will not pause to give details here of the | 
interior splendor of the old church. The visitor 
is struck with admiration of the splendid mosaic | 
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of varied races have worshiped in the arches of 
Saint Sophia. 

Around the doors were crowds of Turkish 
| children, whose faces are always good, some- 
times even beautiful. They looked at us with 

large, black eyes, wide 

open, staring curious- 

ly into our faces; and 

one of them spat on the 

i iy i ground, by way of mal- 

il ediction on the Chris- 











tian intruders. So 
Moslem mothers teach 
their children. As I 
entered the mosque, 
descending by two or 
three steps, I stum- 
bled, unfortunately, 




















AECH OF TAK KESRA, ERECTED BY CHOSROES L., A.D. 550. 





against a follower of 
the Prophet whose 
age and filth certain- 
ly demanded more 
respect. His curses, 
loud and long, were 
the first words I heard 
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in the vast dome of 








the building. WhenI 
was fairly in, however, ef 
these became inaudi- = 
ble, and we listened 
with devoutness to the 
preaching of a sheik 
of the faith, who, sit- 
ting on the matting 
on one side of the 
dome close by the 
porphyry pillars that 
once upheld the glo- 
ry of Baalbec in the 
Temple of the Sun, 
was surrounded by a Y 
hundred or more si- 

lent listeners, who 
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drank in his words 
asif they were the for- 
bidden juice of the grape. We could not under- 
stand him, of eourse. He talked Turkish, and 
my knowledge of Turkish was scarcely beyond 
my beer, ikke, outs, dirt—one, two, three, four. 
But his air and gesticulations were enough, and 
when he pointed up to the vast dome, and to 
the four-winged angels on its supporting arches, 
one could not but wish they had the voices which 
the fable of Islam gives them before the days 
of the Prophet, that they might, in words of 
thunder, tell the deluded worshipers of the fast- 
coming end of the religion of their prophet. 

Nowhere is the decay of the religion of Mo- 
hammed more clearly manifest than here. Gold 
has opened this long-forbidden mosque to the 
entry of strangers and infidels. The true be- 
lievers no longer crowd its vast floor at noon- 
day prayer. As the sunset approaches, silence 
dwells in its lofty arches, broken only by the 
murmur of some devotee whose voice, not quite 
lost in the dome above him, echoes to his feet 
in a mournful cadence, but ascends no higher 
up—approaches no nearer the Great Throne. 

I will not weary the reader with descriptions 
of the interior of the building, preferring to 
leave him to study the sectional view which is 
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given herewith, on page 294, and which will 
show more than pages could tell. 

The romance of Stamboul is long gone. The 
war has made changes in the habits of the peo- 
ple that are never to be changed back. Among 
these, not the least important is in the dresses 
of the ladies, who now vail their faces with only 
the thinnest of lace, through which the eyes of 
strangers look on beauties that were formerly 
forbidden to be seen by infidel gazers. 

The last Friday before the great fast of Rama- 
zan was a day never to be forgotten. The fast 
is doubtless well known to all readers of this 
article. It is the Lent of Mohammedanism, 
when they neither eat, drink, nor smoke from 
sunrise till sunset. Friday, in the Moslem cal- 
endar, answers to Sunday in ours, or in the Ro- 
man Catholic rather, being a day for worship 
and gayety. In the afternoon all the ladies of 
Constantinople visit the Sweet Waters of Eu- 
rope, and thither, of course, I went to see them. 

A caique received us at the foot of the hill in 
Galata, and with four rowers we dashed up the 
Golden Horn. Mile after mile we followed its 
windings between the houses of the city, then, 
as it narrowed, between green fields, both banks 
: being lined with 
, crowds of pleas- 
ure-seekers, and 
: the water glisten- 
ing with the loads 
of the caiques.— 
Shrill, musical 
| voices rang loud- 
ly in every direc- 
tion. Here along 
row of ponderous 
carriages, drawn 
by oxen, contained 
the whole harem 
i! | —slaves and wives 
|| —of a wealthy Pa- 
cha. There three 
or four caiques, 





THE EMPRESS THEODORA (FROM A MOSAIC). 


gilded and superb 
with ornament, 
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TURKISH CHILDREN. 


bore the household treasures of another—each 
and all guarded by armed bands of eunuchs. 
Now we jostled against a boat loaded with 
fair freight, and now we shot across the bow 
of an English man-of-war boat, loaded with 
officers of the army and navy, all bound to 
the scene of revelry. English and American 
gentlemen on horseback dashed up the roads 
along the shore; and it was certainly not to be 
doubted that, when we arrived at the Sweet Wa- 
ters, we should see a scene worth going for. 

The “ Sweet Waters of Europe” is the name 
given to a pleasure resort at the head of the 
Golden Horn, where a small stream of water 
enters it. It is some six miles from the Bos- 
phorus, and reached, as I have indicated, either 
by carriage on shore or by caiques. As carriages 
can not pass through many streets in the city 
they are few, but doubtless every vehicle in the 
city was out that day. The green banks of the 
Sweet Waters presented the gayest scene that 
the world can show. 

There were many thousand Turkish ladies 
here of every rank, and in the course of the 





afternoon the ladies of the Sultan’s household 
made their appearance in elegant carriages, 
while one of the sons of Abdul Medjid came in 
his golden caique. 

A few English and American ladies on horse- 
back, crowds of French and English officers in 
their showy uniforms, and some dozens of tray- 
elers added variety to the crowd. 

The dresses of the ladies would puzzle a lady 
to describe, much more me. Every brilliant 
color of the Eastern dyes shone in the sunshine; 
and as the outer dress is usually a loose, flow- 
ing piece of silk wrapped carelessly around the 
form, the flutter of bright colors was dazzling 
beyond description. 

There were perhaps a hundred carriages in 
the drive, which was a circle, crossing at one 
point a wooden bridge some thirty feet long. 
The rail of this bridge on both sides was occu- 
pied by twenty or more young English officers 
of the rowdy sort, who bought little bouquets of 
the flower-sellers and candy of the candy-ped- 
dlers, with which they pelted the ladies in the 
carriages. The latter did not resent it in the 
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least, but, on the contrary, shouted their fun 
most furiously. Some harems were attended 
by eunuchs on horseback, who looked furious- 
ly on, but dared not touch the swords that 
hung at their sides. The ladies were crowded 
in the carriages, usually six in each, three in 
front and three behind. They drove in the cir- 
cle around and around for some hours, and it 
was manifest that they found a pleasure to which 
they had never been accustomed. 
“* But ‘midst the throng in merry masquerade 

Lurk there no hearts that throb with secret pain ? 

Even through the closest cerement, half betrayed 7” 

The question forever comes over one in look- 
ing on these gay women of the harem in their 
lighter hours. And if I did not believe you 
would doubt me, and think me but reviving the 
romance of the harem for your amusement, I 
would even here relate a story that I saw part 
of with my own eyes that day. — 

In the crowd at the end of the bridge was a 
young English ensign, whose peculiar conduct 
attracted my attention. He threw no flowers 


into the carriages until one came by in which | 


sat a lady with three others. She alone was 
white; the others were black. As she passed him 
he suddenly plunged his hand into the carriage, 


there on horseback, and I borrowed his horse 
for a little while. Following the carriage close- 
ly as he repeated his gift a fifth time, I saw her 
secrete a few flowers that she broke from the 
bunch before she threw it away. 

I examined her countenance as well as I was 
able. Her eyes were superb, as are all the 
Eastern ladies’ eyes. Her complexion was clear 
and rich, even dazzling. Her lips shone red 
and ripe through the white vail that was drawn 
close. over them. Her hand was small and ex- 
quisite. This was all I could see of her, and I 
gave back the horse to my friend, wondering 
what would be the result of this intrigue com- 
menced at the Sweet Waters of Europe. 

I will tell you the story as I heard it after- 
ward. The lady was the favorite wife of an 
officer in the Sultan’s service. The English- 
man was rich and reckless. He bought the 
slaves, and the beautiful Georgian was his. 
Their escape could not be planned without the 
assistance of some foreign officer in command 
of a vessel. There was a Yankee schooner in 
the Golden Horn, a splendid specimen of the 
| Boston clipper-built two-masters, tonning some 
| two hundred and fifty tons. 

The captain, a very easy Down-Easter in his 





so that I thought at first he had rudely grasped | notions, let his cabin willingly at a price, and 
the loose folds of the dress that covered her bo- | hauled out into the Bosphorus in the afternoon. 
som. But it was withdrawn as instantly, and That night the fair fugitive came on board 
I saw a bunch of blue violets in her lap. She | in disguise, and the next day was far down the 
tossed them out at the window of the carriage | Sea of Marmora, and two weeks later was at 


as she passed me, but I caught her fine eyes Morrell’s, in the Strada Forni at Malta, with 


and there was no contempt in them. 

The same thing occurred when she passed 
the bridge again and again. I became inter- 
ested. My friend Bronson, of Cincinnati, was 





MICHAEL PALZOLOGUS, HIS WIFE, AND SON CONSTANTINE. 


bright face blushing at its novel exposure to 
| the gaze of the gay throng along the crowded 
| Way. 

| All this is the basis of the prettiest of ro- 
mances, but alas for 
the reality that under- 
lies it all. 

I wonder sometimes 
now, as I recall that 
brilliant face in the 
strange garb of the 
Eastern harem, beau- 
tiful, extremely beau- 
tiful, and, as far as her 
experience taught her, 
innocent of wrong—I 
say I wonder whether 
she is yet the stroller 
along the dark side 
of Trafalgar Square, 
standing forlorn at 
midnight under the 
statue of the great 
sailor, and wondering 
what God is God, and 
where, in heartless 
London, she can find 
his true Prophet. 

But I have wan- 
dered from the Swect 
Waters of Europe. 

Evening drove us all 
homeward. We went 
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CONSULAE TABLETS OF CLEMENTINUS. 


down the Sweet Waters and down the Golden 
Horn in a great crowd, a vast rushing mass of 
boats, freighted with the beauty of Stamboul. 
As we swept around a sharp bend of the river 
and under a bridge which crosses it, we became 
entangled in a mass of caiques, and shooting 
across the bend, struck one on the quarter with 
our sharp bow. We ran upon her, pressing the 
gunwale down to the edge of the water, and be- 
fore we could even shout she filled and down 
she went. 

You should have seen my friend Smith and 
myself as we plunged into the water to the res- 
cue of the vailed ladies, of whom there were 





three. 


Enveloped in their vast masses of silk 
they stood a fair chance of a speedy passage to 
Paradise, if, indeed, there be any Paradise for 


Moslem females. We struck the water as they 
did, and we struck bottom together, for there 
was not two feet on the sand-bar which most 
fortunately we were over. Smith seized one, I 
another, and the third, a huge, unwieldy bun- 
dle of silks, too large to attract sympathy just 
then, helped herself to her feet and into the 
caique when it was righted and bailed out, which 
was speedily accomplished. When this was 
done we had time to look at them a little. 
Smith had rescued a lady black as the slave 
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Mesrour of Haroun Al Rasheed. I had picked 
up a girl blacker than his mother. The bundle 
of shawls and silks was the mistress of the par- 
ty, a little gem, if one could judge from her 
eyes, which sparkled with fun as she thanked 
us for rescuing her servants. 

I take it she thanked us, though, to say truth, 
I paid little attention to what she said, as I 
bundled myself into the bottom of my own boat 
and we pulled back to the shore at Galata. 

Time glided away rapidly in Constantinople. 
One day we rode on horseback to look at the 
triple walls that once guarded the northern side 
of Stamboul ; another, we were in a caique pull- 
ing up the Bosphorus to the Giant’s Mountain, 
where we could look out on the stormy Sym- 
plegades and the dark waves of the Euxine. 

A delicious morning was that when we manned 
our large caique with six stout oarsmen and 
went up the Bosphorus to the old Genoese cas- 
tle that stands tottering on the bank of the riv- 
er it once commianccd, a mourzful relic of an- 
cient grandeur. 

It would be a vain task for me to attempt the 
relation of one in a hundred of the points of 
interest in the history of the Bosphorus. This 
old castle is a memorial of the days of Genoese 
power on the Straits. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury they commanded the passage and levied 
its tolls, building then the grand fortress that 
now frowns in ruin over the swift stream. 

The imagination of travelers has been allow- 
ed full play in describing the beauties of the 
Bosphorus. It has always been represented as 
lined on both sides with palaces, and I had an- 
ticipations of splendor that were sadly disap- 
pointed. Probably most readers will be equal- 
ly so when they learn that all these palaces of 
the great straits are wooden buildings, gener- 
ally destitute of paint, and many of them in 
sadly ruinous condition. There is not a palace 
on the Bosphorus, excepting only the new pal- 


ace of the Sultan, which an American gentle- | 











man would accept as a gift for a country resi- 
dence unless with intent to pull it down and 
rebuild on the fine site some more graceful 
structure. The whole shore is lined with these 
old and decaying structures. Every thing here, 
as in all other parts of the Turk’s-dominions, is 
in a falling and ruinous condition. Constanti- 
nople has none of the melancholy grandeur of 
other Oriental cities. It has almost none of 
the relics of ancient wealth and power. The 
mosques tower above the low huts and bazars 
of the city, through which, almost daily, fires 
sweep with uncontrolled fury. All looks mcan, 
poor, decaying, and weak. 

Doubtless the end is not far distant. In the 
hands of a race of enterprising men the city 
would become the pride of the world, and the 
shores of the Bosphorus would gleam with mar- 
ble palaces. 

One morning we went to see the Sultan go to 
prayer. Itwas Friday. It had been announced 
that he would pray at Scutari. He usually goes 
to the mosque in his caique, and, of course, when 
going to Scutari, must do so, as he crosses the 
river. 

The new palace stands on the edge of the 
water. His boat lay at the side of the stone 
parapet awaiting him. It was the most gor- 
geous barge that floats on water, measuring, 
perhaps, a hundred feet in length, and gleam- 
ing with gold. In the stern, under a splendid 
canopy, was a sofa waiting his occupation. For- 
ty rowers, dressed in white, sat on the benches. 
A band of musicians stood outside the palace 
door, and, as it opened, a flourish of trumpets 
announced the coming of Abdul Medjid. He 
advanced to the edge of the water with an easy, 
jaunty air, and then I was not more than ten 
yards from him, and had a full view of his face. 

He is a young man, with a mild expression 


| of countenance, dressed in a French uniform— 


blue coat and pantaloons. His collar was stud- 
ded with diamonds. This seems to be his fa- 
vorite dress. I have seen 
it frequently described as 
his dress on court occa- 
= sions. He wore the red 
———— tarbouche on his head, 

—— with black silk tassel, no 
more costly or elegant 
than myown. He stood 
a few minutes looking up 
at his new palace and 
around at his harbor, in 
which floated the great 
navies of England and 
- France, his powerful al- 
lies. Was it pride or was 
*=.. it grief that I saw cross his 
‘ countenance? A change 
there certainly was on it 
for the moment, and the 
next he caught my eye, 
~ and as I bowed low with 
my hand to my head, he 
returned the salutation as 














gracefully as a Parisian gentleman. ‘il.21 
instant he stepped lightly into his boat, and ev- 
ery rower sprang upright on the bench before 
him. The oars dipped, and the men fell back 
at full length, in perfect line, till they lay down 
each with his head over the feet of the one be- 
hind him. Then they rose like puppets, and 
again fell back. The boat sprang as if alive. 
I never saw such motion through water. I have 
no doubt her speed excelled the swiftest steam- 
er. Before I had time to think, the magnifi- 
cent barge vanished in a cloud of smoke from 
a hundred guns that were discharged on board 
the shipping. ‘The whole scene was like a vi- 
sion of the fabled splendor of the Arabian Nights, 
and was the most perfect realization of Oriental 
magnificence we had seen. 

There have been periods in the history of 
Constantinople around which the pen of the 
historian lingers with interest. The days of 
Constantine are first among these. The period 
succeeding him was one of wealth and renown, 
but we know little of it. There are ivory dy- 
ptiches, carved as the illustrations represent, 
which indicate the profusion of wealth and the 
plenty which characterized a time when the 
Empire was attaining the glory which it had 
under Justinian, and just before the building 
of Saint Sophia. These tablets represent Cle- 
mentinus, who was consul of the East in a.p. 
513, seated on a curule chair, with Rome on one 
side and Constantinople on the other. Above 
him are his signet, his name, and the cross sur- 
mounting all. The days of Justinian and The- 
odora are honored in the Oriental churches, 
which preserve with jealous care the evidences 
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i .Lcir royal liberality. Even mosaics of their 
day remain in churches and elsewhere in Italy, 
illustrating their renown. 

In the age that succeeded the decline of the 
Roman Empire the battles of the world were 
fought on the Bosphorus. The crusaders pour- 
ed over it. Pilgrims gathered their scollop 
shells on the banks of the Sea of Marmora. 
Power succeeded power on the throne of By- 
zantium, and the Greek emperors of the fam- 
ily of Palzologus made the glory of the ancient 
wane before the gorgeous splendor of their city 
in the later centuries. 

Then came the contests of the powers of 
southern Europe, and at last the Moslem, to 
tear down the Cross from Saint Sophia and 
place the Crescent in its place above the great 
church of Justinian. 

I am writing no history, not even a skeleton 
of history. He who would read that must open 
Gibbon, and be overwhelmed with the strange 
story of the Bosphorus. I am but jotting down 
the thoughts that came into my brain as I float- 
ed down the Bosphorus one sunny afternoon, 
lying at full length in my caique, and balancing 
it against the weight of a friend who talked to 
me of the waning crescent. 

‘Their mosques are falling,” said he; ‘‘their 
strength is gone; their faith is failing. You and 
I, if we live but to the ordinary period of men’s 
lives, will see the Cross above Saint Sophia.” 

Alas for my friend! Already he lies in the 
dust, sleeping serenely under the shadow of the 
great mosque at Amida on the Tigris. Lo! here 
it stands pictured, emblem of the crumbling re- 
ligion of the False Prophet. 
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FEMALE HIPPOPOTAMUS 


LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA.* 
HESE two works, each embodying the re- 
sults of years of travel and research, entire- 
ly revolutionize all our theories as to the geo- 
graphical and physical character of Central Af- 
rica. Instead of lofty mountains and sandy 
deserts, we have a wide basin, or rather series 
of basins, with lakes and great rivers, and a soil 
fertile even when compared with the abound- 
ing exuberance of our own Western valleys and 
prairies. 

Barth, traveling southward from the Medi- 
terranean, explored this region till within eight 
degrees of the equator. Livingstone, traveling 
northward from the Cape of Good Hope, ap- 
proached the equator from the south as nearly 
as Barth did from the north. He then travy- 
ersed the whole breadth of the continent diag- 
onally from the west to the east. His special 
researches cover the entire space between the 
eighth and fifteenth parallels of south latitude. 
Between the regions explored by Barth and 
Livingstone lies an unexplored tract extending 
eight degrees on each side of the equator, and 
occupying the whole breadth of the continent 
from east to west. Lieutenant Burton, famous 
for his expedition to Mecca and Medina, set 
out from Zanzibar a few months since, with the 

* Missionary Travels and Researches in South Afri- 
ca. By Davip Livingstone, LL.D., D.C.L. 1 vol. 8vo. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations. Harper and 
Brothers, 

Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa. 
By Henry Bartu, Ph.D., D.C.L. 3 vols. 8vo. With 
Map and numerous Illustrations. Harper and Brothers. 








CARRYING HER YOUNG. 


design of traversing this very region. If he 
succeeds in his purpose his explorations will 
fill up the void between those of Barth and Liy- 
ingstone. 

Dr. Livingstone, with whose travels we are 
at present specially concerned, is no ordinary 
man. The son of a Presbyterian deacon and 
small trader in Glasgow; set to work in a cot- 
ton factory at ten years old; buying a Latin 
grammar with his first earnings; working from 
six in the morning till eight at night, then at- 
tending evening-school till ten, and pursuing 
his studies till midnight; at sixteen a fair clas- 
sical scholar, with no inconsiderable reading in 
books of science and travels, gained, sentence 
by sentence, with the book open before him on 
his spinning-jenny ; botanizing and geologizing 
on holidays and at spare hours; poring over 
books of astrology till he was startled by inward 
suggestions to sell his soul to the Evil One as 
the price of the mysterious knowledge of the 
stars; soundly flogged by the good deacon his 
father by way of imparting to him a liking for 
Boston’s ‘‘ Fourfold State” and Wilberforce’s 
‘* Practical Christianity ;” then convinced by 
the writings of the worthy Thomas Dick that 
there was no hostility between Science and Re- 
ligion, embracing with heart and mind the doc- 
trines of evangelical Christianity, and resolving 
to devote his life to their extension among the - 
heathen—such are the leading features of the 
early life of David Livingstone. 

He would equip himself for the warfare and 
afterward fight with the powers of darkness at 
his own cost. So at the age of nineteen—a 
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slim, loose-jointed lad—he commenced the! His purpose was to go to China as a medical 
study of medicine and Greek, and afterward of | missionary, and he would have accomplished 
theology, in the University of Glasgow, attend- | his object solely by his own efforts had not some 
ing lectures in the winter, paying his expenses | friends advised him to join the London Mission- 
by working as a cotton-spinner during the sum- | ary Society. He offered himself, with a half 
mer, without receiving a farthing of aid from | hope that his application would be rejected, for 
any one. | it was not quite agreeable to one accustomed to 
Vor. XVI.—No. 93.—U 
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work his own way to become dependent in a 
measure upon others. 

By the time when his medical and theolog- 
ical studies were completed, the Opium War 
had rendered it inexpedient to go to. China, 
and his destination was fixed for Southern Af- 
rica. 

He reached his field of labor in 1840. Hav- 
ing tarried for three months at the head sta- 
tion at Kuruman, and taken to wife a daughter 
of the well-known missionary Mr. Moffat, he 
pushed ‘still farther into the country, and at- 
tached himself to the band of Sechele, chief of 
the Bakwains, or “ Alligators,” a Bechuana 
tribe. Here, cutting himself for six months 
wholly off from all European society, he gained 
an insight into the language, laws, modes of 
life, and habits of the Bechuanas, which proved 
of incalculable advantage in all his subsequent 
intercourse with them. 

Sechele gave a ready ear to the missionary’s 
instructions.” 

“Did your forefathers know of a future judg- 
ment?” he asked. 

“They knew of it,” replied the missionary, 
who proceeded to describe the scenes of the last 
great day. 

“You startle me: these words make all my 
bones to shake ; I have no more strength in me. 
But my forefathers were living at the same time 
yours were; and how is it that they did not send 
them word about these terrible things? They 
all passed away into darkness without knowing 
whither they were going.” 

Mr. Moffat had translated the Bible into the 
Bechuana language, which he had reduced to 
writing, and Sechele set himself to learn to 
read, with so much assiduity that he began to 
grow corpulent from the lack of his accustomed 
exercise. His great favorite was Isaiah. ‘‘ He 
was a fine man, that Isaiah; he knew how to 
speak,” he was wont to say, using the very 
words applied by the Glasgow Professor to the 
Apostle Paul. Having become convinced of 
the truth of Christianity, he wished his people 
also to become Christians. “I will call them 
together,” he said, “‘and with our rhinoceros- 
skin whips we will soon make them all believe 
together.” Livingstone, mindful, perhaps, of 
the ill success of his worthy father in the mat- 
ter of Wilberforce on “ Practical Christianity,” 
did not favor the proposed line of argument. 
He was, in fact, in no great haste to urge Se- 
chele to make a full profession of faith by re- 
ceiving tae ordinance of baptism ; for the chief 
had, in accordance with the customs of his peo- 
ple, taken a number of wives, of whom he must, 
in this case, put away all except one. The 
head-wife was a greasy old jade, who was in 
the habit of attending church without her gown, 
and when her husband sent her home to make 
her toilet, she would pout out her thick lips in 
unutterable disgust at his new-fangled notions, 
while some of the other wives were the best 
scholars in the school. After a while Sechele 
took the matter into his own hands, sent his 





supernumerary wives back to their friends—not 
empty-handed—and was baptized. 

Mr. Livingstone’s station was.in the region 
since rendered famous by the hunting exploits 
of Gordon Cumming. He vouches for the truth 
of the wonderful stories told by that redoubtable 
Nimrod, who visited him during each of his ex- 
cursions. He himself, indeed, had an adven- 
ture with a lion quite equal to any thing nar- 
rated by Cumming or Andersson, the result of 
which was one dead lion, two Bechuanas fear- 
fully wounded, his own arm marked with elev- 
en distinct teeth-marks, the bone crunched to 
splinters, and the formation of a false joint, 
which marred his shooting ever after. 

Mr. Livingstone has a republican contempt 
for the ‘‘ King of Beasts.” He is nothing bet- 
ter than an overgrown hulking dog, not a 
match, in fair fight, for a buffalo. Ifa traveler 
encounter him by daylight, he turns tail and 
sneaks out of sight like a scared greyhound. 
All the talk about his majestic roar is sheer 
twaddle. It takes a keen ear to distinguish the 
voice of the lion from that of the silly ostrich. 
When he is gorged he falls asleep, and a couple 
of natives approach him without fear. One 
discharges an arrow, the point of which has 
been anointed with a subtle poison, made of the 
dried entrails of a species of caterpillar, while 
the other flings his skin cloak over his head. 
The beast bolts away incontinently, but soon 
dies, howling and biting the ground in agony. 
In the dark, or at all hours when breeding, the 
lion is an ugly enough customer; but if a man 
will stay at home by night, and does not go out 
of his way to attack him, he runs less risk in 
Africa of being devoured by a lion than he does 
in our cities of being run over by an omnibus 
—so says Mr. Livingstone. 

When the lion grows old he leads a miser- 
able life. Unable to master the larger game, he 
prowls about the villages in the hope of pick- 
ing up a stray goat. A woman or child ven- 
turing out at night does not then come amiss. 
When the natives hear of one prowling about 
the villages, they say, ‘‘His teeth are worn; 
he will soon kill men,” and thereupon turn out 
to kill him. This is the only foundation for 
the common belief that when the lion has once 
tasted human flesh he will eat nothing else. A 
‘*man-eater” is always an old lion, who takes 
to cannibalism to avoid starvation. When he 
lives far from human habitations, and so can 
not get goats or children, an old lion is often 
reduced to such straits as to be obliged to live 
upon mice, and such small deer. 

Mr. Livingstone’s strictly missionary life 
among the Bakwains lasted eight or nine years. 
The family arose early, and, after prayers and 
breakfast, went to the school-room, where men, 
women, and children were assembled. School 
was over at eleven, when the husband set about 
his work as gardener, smith, or carpenter, while 
his wife busied herself with domestic matters— 
baking bread, a hollow in a deserted ant-hill 
serving for an oven; churning butter in an 
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earthen jar; running candles; making soap 
from ashes containing so little alkaline matter 
that the ley had to be kept boiling for a month 
or six weeks before it was strong enough for 
use. The wife was maid-of-all-work in doors, 
while the husband was Jack-at-all-trades out- 
side. Three several times the tribe removed 
their place of residence, and he was so many 








times compelled to build for himself a house, 
every stick and brick of which was put in place 
by his own hands. The heat of the day past, 
and dinner over, the wife betook herself to the 
infant and sewing schools, while the husband 
walked down to the village to talk with the na- 
tives. Three nights in the week, after the cows 
had been milked, public meetings were held for 
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instruction in religious and secular matters. 
All these multifarious duties were diversified 
by attendance upon the sick,.and in various 
ways aiding the poor and wretched. Being in 
so many ways helpful to them, and having, be- 
sides, shown from the first that he could knock 
them up at hard work or traveling, we can not 
wonder that Livingstone was popular among 
the Bakwains, though conversions seem to have 
been of the rarest. Indeed, we are not sure but 
Sechele’s was the only case. 

A great drought set in the very first year of 
his residence among them, which increased year 
by year. The river ran dry; the canals which 
he had induced them to dig for the purpose of 
irrigating their gardens were uscless; the fish 
died in such numbers that the congregated hy- 
enas of the country were unable w devour the 
putrid masses. The rain-makers tried their 
spells in vain. The clouds sometimes gather- 
ed promisingly overhead, but only to roll away 
without discharging a drop upon the scorched 
plains. The people began to suspect some 
connection between the new religion and the 
drought. ‘We like you,” they said, “ but we 
wish you would give up this everlasting preach- 
ing and praying. You see that we never get 
any rain, while the tribes who never pray have 
an abundance.” Livingstone could not deny 
the fact, and he was sometimes disposed to at- 
tribute it to the malevolence of the ‘‘ Prince of 
the Power of the Air,” eager to frustrate the 
good work. 

The people behaved wonderfully well, though 
the scarcity amounted almost to famine. The 
women sold their ornaments to buy corn from 
the more fortunate tribes around; the children 
scoured the country for edible roots; the men 
betook themselves to hunting. They construct- 
ed great traps, called hopos, consisting of two 
lines of hedges, a mile long, far apart at the ex- 
tremities, but converging like the sides of the 
letter V, with a deep pit at the narrow end. 
Then forming a circuit for miles around, they 
drove the game — buffalos, zebras, gnus, ante- 
lopes, and the like—into the mouth of the hopo, 
and along its narrowing lane, until they plunged 
pell-mell in one confused, writhing, struggling 
mass into the pit, where they were speared at 
leisure. 

The precarious mode of life occasioned by the 
long drought interfered sadly with the labors of 
the mission. Still worse was the conduct of 
Boers who had pushed their way into the Bech- 
uana country. Their theory was very simple : 


‘ We are the people of God, and the heathen 


are given to us for an inheritance.” Of this 
inheritance they proceeded to make the most. 
They compelled the natives to work for them 
without pay, in consideration of the privilege 
of living in ‘their country.” They made reg- 
ular forays, carrying off the women and chil- 
dren as slaves. They were cowardly as well as 
brutal, compelling friendly tribes to accompany 
them on their excursions, putting them in front 
as a shield, and coolly firing over their heads, 





till the enemy fled in despair, leaving their wo- 
men, children, and cattle as a prey. 

So long as fire-arms could be kept from the 
natives the Boers were sure of having it all their 
own way. But traders came in the train of the 
missionaries, and sold guns and powder to the 
Bechuanas. Sechele’s tribe procured no less 
than five muskets. The Boers were alarmed, 
and determined to drive missionaries and tra- 
ders from the country. 

In course of time Mr. Livingstone became 
convinced that Bibles and preaching were not 
all that was necessary. Civilization must ac- 
company Christianization; and commerce was 
essential to civilization; for commerce, more 
speedily than any thing else, would break down 
the isolation of the tribes, by making them mu- 
tually dependent upon and serviceable to each 
other. 

It was well known that northward, beyond 
the desert, lay a great lake, in the midst of a 
country rich in ivory and other articles of com- 
merce. In former years, when rains had been 
more abundant, the natives had frequently 
crossed this desert; and somewhere near the 
lake dwelt a famous chief, named Sebituane, 
who had once lived on friendly terms in the 
neighborhood of Sechele, who was anxious to 
renew the old acquaintance. Mr. Livingstone 
determined to open intercourse with this region, 
in spite of the threats and opposition of the 
Boers. 

So the missionary became a traveler and ex- 
plorer. While laying his plans and gathering 
information, the opportune arrival of Messrs. 
Oswell and Murray, two wealthy Englishmen 
who had become enamored with African hunt- 
ing, enabled him to undertake the proposed ex- 
pedition, Mr. Oswell agreeing to pay the guides, 
who were furnished by Sechele. 

This expedition, which resulted in the dis- 
covery of Lake Ngami, set out from the mis- 
sionary station at Kolobeng on the Ist of June, 
1849. The way lay across the great Kalahari 
desert, seven hundred miles in breadth. This 
is a singular region. Though it has no running 
streams, and few and scanty wells, it abounds 
in animal and vegetable life. Men, animals, 
and plants accommodate themselves singularly 
to the scarcity of water. Grass is abundant, 
growing in tufts; bulbous plants abound, among 
which are the /eroshua, which sends up a slen- 
der stalk not larger than a crow quill, with a 
tuber, a foot or more below the surface, as large 
as a child’s head, consisting of a mass of cellu- 
lar tissue filled with a cool and refreshing fluid; 
and the molkuri, which deposits under ground, 
within a circle of a yard from its stem, a mass 
of tubers of the size of a man’s head. During 
years when the rains are unusually abundant, 
the Kalahari is covered with the kengwe, a spe- 
cies of water-melon. Animals and men rejoice 
in the rich supply; antelopes, lions, hyenas, 
jackals, mice, and men devour it with equal 
avidity. 

The people of the desert conceal their wells 
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with jealous care. They fill them with sand, | tied to the end, then ram the sand firmly around 
and place their dwellings at a distance, that | the tube. The water slowly filters into the bunch 
their proximity may not betray the precious se- | of grass, and is sucked up through the reed, and 
eret. The women repair to the wells with a| squirted mouthful by mouthful into the shells. 
score or so of ostrich shells in a bag slung over | When all are filled, the women gather up their 
their shoulders. Digging down an arm’s-length, | load and trudge homeward. 

they insert a hollow reed, with a bunch of grass| Elands, springbucks, koodoos, and ostriches 
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somehow seem to get along very well without 
any moisture, except that contained in the grass 
which they eat. They appear to live for months 
without drinking; but whenever rhinoceroses, 
buffaloes, or gnus are seen, it is held to be 
certain proof that water exists within a few 
miles. 

The passage of the Kalahari was effected, not 
without considerable difficulty, in two months, 
the expedition reaching Lake Ngami on the 
Ist of August. As they approached it, they 
came upon a considerable river. 

**Whence does this come?” asked Living- 
stone. 

“From a country full of rivers,” was the re- 
ply; ‘so many that no man can tell their num- 
ber, and full of large trees.” 

This was the first actual confirmation of the 
report of the Bakwains that the country beyond 
was not the large “sandy plateau” of geogra- 
phers.. The. prospect of a highway capable of 
being traversed by boats to an unexplored fer- 
tile region so filled the mind of Livingstone that, 
when he came to the lake, this discovery seem- 
ed of comparatively little importance. To us, 
indeed, whose ideas of a lake are formed from 
Superior and Huron, the Ngami seems but an 
insignificant affair. Its circumference may be 
seventy or a hundred miles, and its mean depth 
is but a few feet. It lies two thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and as much below 
the southern border of the Kalahari, which 
slopes gradually toward the interior. 

Their desire to visit Sebituane, whose resi- 
dence was considerably farther in the interior, 
was frustrated by the jealousy of Lechulatebe, a 
chief near the lake, and the expedition return- 
ed to the station at Kolobeng. ‘The attempt 
was renewed the following year. Mrs. Living- 
stone, their three children, and Sechele accom- 
panied him. The lake was reached. Lechu- 
latebe, propitiated by the present of a valuable 
gun, agreed to furnish guides to Sebituane’s 
country; but the children and servants fell 
ill, and the attempt was for the time aban- 
doned. 

A third expedition was successful, although 
the whole party came near perishing for want 
of water, and their cattle, which had been bitten 
by the Tsetse, died. 





THE TSETSE (MAGNIFIED . 





This insect—the Glossina moritans of the 
naturalists—deserves a-special paragraph. It 
is a brown insect about as large as our common 
house-fly, with three or four yellow bars across 
its hinder part. A lively, buzzing, harmless- 
looking fellow is the tsetse. Its bite produces 
a slight itching similar to that caused by the 
mosquito, and in the case of men and some 
species of animals no further ill effects follow. 
But woe to the horse, the ox, and the dog, when 
once bitten by the tsetse. No immediate harm 
appears; the animal is not startled as by the 
gad-fly; but in a few days the eyes and the 
nose begin to run; the jaws and navel swell; 
the animal grazes for a while as usual, but 
grows emaciated and weak, and dies, it may 
be, weeks or months after. When dissected, 
the cellular tissue seems injected with air, the 
fat is green and oily, the muscles are flabby, 
the heart is so soft that the finger may be push- 
ed through it. The antelope and buffalo, the 
zebra and goat, are not affected by its bite; 
while to the ox, the horse, and the dog it is 
certain death. The mule and donkey are not 
troubled by it, nor are sucking calves, while 
dogs, though fed upon milk, perish. Such dif- 
ferent effects produced upon animals whose na- 
ture is similar, constitute one of the most curi- 
ous phenomena in natural history. 

Sebituane, who had heard of the approach of 
his visitors, came more than a hundred miles to 
meet them. He was a tall, wiry, coffee-and- 
milk colored man, of five-and-forty. His orig- 
inal home was a thousand miles to the south, 
in the Bakwain country, whence he had been 
driven by the Griquas a quarter of a century 
before. He fled northward, fighting his way, 
sometimes reduced to the utmost straits, but 
still keeping his people together. At length he 
crossed the desert, and conquered the country 
around Lake Ngami; then having heard of 
white men living on the west coast, he passed 
southwestward into the desert, hoping to be 
able to open intercourse with them. ‘There suf- 
fering from the thirst, he came to a small well; 
the water was not sufficient for his men and his 
cattle ; one or the other must perish; he order- 
ed the men to drink, for if they survived they 
could fight for more cattle. In the morning his 
cattle were all gone, and he returned to the 
north. Here a long course of warfare awaited 
him, but in the end he triumphed over his ene- 
mies, and established himself for a time on the 
great river Zambesi. Haunted with a longing 
for intercourse with the whites, he proposed to 
descend the river to the eastern coast. He was 
dissuaded from this purpose by the warnings 
of a native prophet. ‘The gods say, Go not 
thither!” he cried; then turning to the west, 
“T see a city and a nation of black men—men 
of the water; their cattle are red; thine own 
tribe are perishing, and will all be consumed; 
thou wilt govern black men, and when thy war- 
riors have captured the red cattle, let not their 
owners be killed; they are thy future tribe; let 
them be spared to cause thee to build.” So 
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Sebituane went westward, conquered the blacks 
of an immense region, spared the lives of the 
men, and made them his subjects, ruling them 
gently. His original people are called the Ma- 
kololo; the subject tribes are styled Makalaka. 

Sebituane, though the greatest warrior in the 
south, always leading his men to battle in per- 











of cannon, and had somehow acquired the idea 
that if he could only procure one he might live 
in quiet. He received his visitors with much 
favor. ‘Your cattle have all been bitten by 
the tsetse,” he said, ‘‘and will die; but never 
mind, I will give you as many as you want.” 
He offered to conduct them through his coun- 


son, was still anxious for peace. He had heard | try that they might choose a site for a mission- 
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ary station. But at this moment he fell ill of 
an inflammation of the lungs, from which he 
soon died. 

** He was,” writes Mr. Livingtone, ‘‘ the best 
specimen of a native chief I ever met; and it 
was impossible not to follow him in thought 
into the world of which he had just heard when 
he was called away, and to realize somewhat 
of the feeling of those who pray for the dead. 
The deep, dark question of what is to become 
of such as he must be left where we find it, be- 
lieving that assuredly the Judge of all the earth 
will do right.” 

Although -he had sons, Sebituane left the 
chieftainship to his daughter Mamochisane, who 
confirmed her father’s permission that the mis- 
sionaries might visit her country. They pro- 
ceeded a hundred and thirty miles farther, and 
were rewarded by the discovery of the great river 
Zambesi, the very existence of which, in Cen- 
tral Africa, had never been suspected. It was 
the dry season, and the river was at its lowest; 
but it was from three to six hundred yards 
broad, flowing with a deep current toward the 
east. 

A grander idea than the mere founding of 
a missionary station now developed itself in the 
mind of Mr. Livingstone. European goods had 
just begun to be introduced into this region 
from the Portuguese settlements on the coast; 
at present slaves were the only commodity re- 
ceived in payment for them. Livingstone 
thought if a great highway could be opened, 
ivory, and the other products of the country, 
might be bartered for these goods, and the traf- 
{.c in slaves would come to an end. 

He therefore resolved to take his family to 
Cape Town, and thence send them to England, 
while he returned alone to the interior, with the 
purpose of making his way either to the east 
or the west coast. 

He reached the Cape in April, 1852, being 
the first time during eleven years that he had 
visited the scenes of civilization, and placed his 
family on board a ship bound for England, 
promising to rejoin them in two years. 

In June he set out from Cape Town upon 
that long journey which was to occupy five 
years. When he approached the missionary 
stations in the interior, he learned that the 
long-threatened attack by the Boers had taken 
place. A letter from Sechele to Mr. Moffat told 
the story. Thus it ran: 

“Friend of my heart's love and of all the confidence 
of my heart, Iam Sechele. I am undone by the Boers, 
who attacked me, though I had no guilt with them. They 
demanded that I should be in their kingdom, and I re- 
fused. They demanded that I should prevent the En- 
glich and Griquas from passing. I replied, These are 
my friends, and I can not prevent them. They came on 
s d Ib ght them not to fight on Sunday, 





y, and 
and they assented. They began on Monday morning at 
twilight, and fired with all their might, and burned the 
town with fire, and scattered us. They killed sixty of my 
people, and captured women, and children, and men. 
They took all the cattle and all the goods of the Bak- 
wains; and the house of Livingstone they plundered, 
taking away all his goods. Of the Doers we killed 
twenty-eight.” 








Two hundred children, who had been gath- 
ered into schools, were carried away as slaves. 
Mr. Livingstone’s library was wantonly destroy- 
ed, not carried away ; his stock of medicines was 
smashed, and his furniture and clothing sold at 
auction to defray the expenses of the foray. Mr. 
Pretorius, the leader of the marauding party, 
died not long after, and an obituary notice of 
him was published, ending with the words, 
“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 

Leaving his desolate home, Livingstone pro- 
ceeded on his journey. On the way he met Se- 
chele, who was going, he said, to see the Queen 
of England. Livingstone tried to dissuade him. 

“Will not the Queen listen to me?” asked 
the chief. 

“I believe she would listen, but the difficulty 
is to get to her.” 

** Well, I shall reach her.” 

And so they parted. Sechele actually made 
his way to the Cape, a distance of a thousand 
miles, but could get no farther, and returned to 
his own country. The remnants of the tribes 
who had formerly lived among the Boers gath- 
ered around him, and he is now more powerful 
than ever. 

It is slow traveling in Africa. Livingstone 
was almost a year in accomplishing the 1500 
miles between Cape Town and the country of 
the Makololo. He found that Mamochisane, 
the daughter of Sebituane, had voluntarily re- 
signed the chieftainship to her younger broth- 
er, Sekeletu. She wished to be married, she 
said, and have a family like other women. 
The young chief Sekeletu was very friendly, 
but showed no disposition to become a convert. 
He refused to learn to read the Bible, for fear 
it might change his heart, and make him con- 
tent with only one wife, like Sechele. For his 
part he wanted at least five. 

Some months were passed in this country, 
which is described as fertile and well-cultivated 
— producing millet, maize, yams, sweet pota- 
toes, cassava, beans, pumpkins, water-melons, 
and the like. The sugar-cane grows plentiful- 
ly, but the people had never learned the process 
of making sugar. They have great numbers 
of cattle, and game of various species abounds. 
On one occasion a troop of eighty-one buffaloes 
defiled slowly before their evening fire, while 
herds of splendid elands stood, without fear, at 
two hundred yards’ distance. The country is 
rather unhealthy, from the mass of decayed 
vegetation exposed to the torrid sun. 

After due consideration, Livingstone resolved 
to make his way to Loanda, a Portuguese set- 
tlement on the western coast. Sekeletu, anx- 
ious to open a trade with the coast, appointed 
twenty-seven men to accompany the traveler ; 
and on the 11th of November, 1853, he set out 
on his journey. 

* Three or four small boxes contained all the 
baggage of the party. The only provisions 


were a few pounds of biscuits, coffee, tea, and 
sugar; their main reliance being upon the 
game which they expected to kill, and, this 
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failing, upon the proceeds of about ten dollars’| has been expelled from the herd vents his 
worth of beads. They also took with them a| spleen by pitching into every canoe that passes. 
few elephants’ tusks, which Sekeletu sent by| Once their canoe was attacked by a female 
way of a trading venture. whose calf had been speared, and nearly over- 

The river up which they paddled abounds in| turned. ‘The female carries her young upon 
hippopotami. These are in general harmless, | her back, its little round head first appearing 
though now and then a solitary old bull who! above the surface when she comes up to breathe. 
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«Seas Ske ai 
By the order of the chief the party had been 
furnished with eight oxen for riding, and seven 


African etiquette requires that a company of 
travelers, when they come in sight of a village, 


intended for slaughter. Some of the troop pad-| shall seat themselves under a tree, and send 
dled the canoes, while others drove the cattle | forward a messenger to announce their arrival 


along the bank. 


| and state their object. The chief then gives 
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them a ceremonious reception, with abundance 
of speech-making and drumming. It is no easy 
matter to get away from these villages, for the 
chiefs esteem it an honor to have strangers with 
them. These delays, and the frequent heavy 
rains, greatly retarded the progress of the trav- 
elers. 


They had traveled four months, and accom- | 


plished half of their journey before encounter- 
ing any show of hostility from the tribes through 
which they passed. A chief, named Njambi, 
then demanded tribute for passing through his 
country; when this was refused he said that 
one of Livingstone’s men had spit on the leg of 
one of his people, and this crime must be paid 
for by a fine of a man, an ox, ora gun. This 
reasonable demand was likewise refused, and 
the natives seemed about to commence hostili- 
ties ; but changed their minds upon witnessing 
the determined attitude of the strangers. Liv- 
ingstone at last yielded to the entreaties of his 
men and gave them an ox, upon the promise 
that food should be sent in exchange. The 


niggardly chief sent them only a small bag of | 


ineal, and two or. three pounds of the meat of 
their own ox. 

From this time they were subject to frequent 
attempts at extortion. The last of these was 
made on the banks of the River Quango, the 
boundary of the Portuguese possessions. A 
Bashinje chief, whose portrait is given by Mr. 


one tusk they got two muskets, three kegs of 
powder, large bunches of beads, and calico and 
baize enough to clothe all the party. 

On the 3lst of May, after more than six 
months’ travel, Livingstone and his compan- 
ions reached the Portuguese sea-port of Loanda. 
The Makololo were lost in wonder when they 
first caught sight of the sea. ‘*We marched 
along,” they said, “believing that what the an- 
cients had told us was true, that the world has 
no end; but all at once the world said to us, I 
am finished, there is no more of me.” Still 
greater was their wonder when they beheld the 
large stone houses of the town. ‘‘These are 
not huts,” they said, “but mountains with caves 
in them.” Livingstone had in vain tried to 
make them comprehend a house of two stories. 
They knew of no dwellings except their own 
conical huts, made of poles stuick into the ground, 
and could not conceive how one hut could be 
built on the top of another, or how people could 
live in the upper story, with the pointed roof 
of the lower one sticking up in the middle of 
| the floor. The vessels in the harbor were, they 
| said, not canoes, but towns, into which one must 
climb by a rope. 

At Loanda Livingstone was attacked by a 
| fever, which reduced him to a skeleton, and for 
| a while rendered him unable to attend to his 
}companions. But they managed very well 
| alone. Some went to the forest, cut firewood, 








Livingstone, made the usual demand of a man, | and brought it to town for sale; others unload- 
a gun, or an ox, otherwise they must return the ed a coal-vessel in the harbor, at the magnifi- 
way they came. While negotiations were in| cent wages of a sixpence a day. The proceeds 
progress the opportune arrival of a Portuguese | of their labor were shrewdly invested in cloth 
sergeant freed the travelers from their troubles. | and beads which they ‘would take home with 
The river was crossed, and once on Portuguese | them in confirmation of the astounding stories 
territory their difficulties were over. | they would have to tell; “for,” said they, “in 

At Cassange, the frontier settlement, they | coming to the white man’s country, we have 
sold Sekeletu’s ivory. The Makololo, who had | accomplished what no other people in the world 
been accustomed to give two tusks for one gun, | could have done; we are the true ancients, who 
were delighted at the prices they obtained. For ' can tell wonderful things.” 

The two years, at the 
close of which Living- 
stone had promised to 
rejoin his family, had 
almost expired, and he 
was offered a passage 
home from Loanda. But 
the great object of his 
expedition was only par- 
tially attained. Though 
he had reached the west 
coast in safety, he had 
found that the forests, 
swamps, and rivers must 
render a wagon-road 
from the interiorimprac- 
ticable. He feared also 
that his native attend- 
ants would not be able 
to make their way alone 
back to their own coun- 
try, through the un- 
friendly tribes. So he 
resolved, feeble as he 
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was, to return to Sekeletu’s dominions, and | sent a colonel’s uniform and a horse, which un- 
thence proceed to the eastern coast. fortunately died on the way. The merchants 

In September he started on his return jour- | contributed specimens of all their articles of 
ney, bearing considerable presents for Sekeletu | trade, and a couple of donkeys, which would 
from the Portuguese, who were naturally anx- have a special value on account of their immu- 
ious to open a trade with the rich ivory region nity from the bite of the tsetse. The men were 
of the interior. The Board of Public Works | made happy by the acquisition of a suit of Eu- 


RIVER SCENERY ON TIIS WEST COAST. 
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demands for tribute. Another, who had 
quarreled with one of Livingstone’s at- 
tendants, waylaid and fired upon the par- 
ty. Livingstone, who was ill of a fever, 
staggered up to the chief, revolver in 
hand. The sight of the six mouths of 
that convenient implement gaping at his 
breast wrought an instant revolution ir 
his martial ideas; he fell into a fit of 
trembling, protesting that he had just 
come to have a quict talk, and wanted 
only peace. 

These Bashinje have more of the low 
negro character and physiognomy than 
any tribe encountered by Livingstone. 
Their color is a dirty black; they have 
low foreheads and flat noses, artificially 
enlarged by sticks run through the sep- 
tum, and file their teeth down to a point. 
A little further to the south the complex- 
ion of the natives is much lighter, and 
their features are strikingly like those 
depicted upon the Egyptian monuments, 
the resemblance being still further in- 
creased by some of their modes of wear- 
* ing the hair. Livingstone indeed affirms 
that the Egyptian paintings and sculp- 
tures present the best type of the general 
physiognomy of the central tribes. 

The return journey was still slower 
than the advance had been; and it was 
not till late in the summer of 1855 that 
they reached the villages of the Makolo- 
ropean clothes and a gun apiece, in addition | lo, having been absent more than eighteen 
to their own purchases. months. They were received as men risen 

In the Bashinje country he again encounter- | from the dead, for the diviners had declared 





TAKING A RIDE. 





ed hostile demonstrations. One chief, who/|that they had perished long ago. The re- 
came riding into the camp upon the shoulders | turned adventurers were the lions of the day. 
of an attendant, was especially annoying in his | They strutted around in their gay European 
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suits, with their guns over their shoulders, 
to the abounding admiration of the women 
and children, calling themselves Livingstone’s 
‘*braves,” who had gone over the whole world, 
turning back only when there was no more land. 
To be sure they returned about as poor as they 
went, for their gun and their one suit of red 
and white cotton were all that they had saved, 


| 


every thing else having been expended during 
their long journey. ‘‘ But never mind,” they 
said; ‘‘we have not gone in vain, you have 
opened a path for us.” 

There was one serious drawback from their 
happiness. Some of their wives, like those of 
the companions of Ulysses of old, wearied by 
their long absence, had married other hus- 
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bands. They took this misfortune much to 
heart. ‘“ Wives,” said one of the bereaved hus- 
bands, ‘‘ are as plenty as grass—I can get an- 
other; but,” he added bitterly, “if I had that 
fellow I would slit his ears for him.” Living- 
stone did the best he could for them. He in- 
duced the chiefs to compel the men who had 
taken the only wife of any one to give her up 
to her former husband. Those—and they were 
the majority—who had still a number left, he 
consoled by telling them that they had quite as 
many as was good for them—more than he him- 
self had. So, undeterred by this single unto- 
ward result of their experiment, the adventure 
one and all set about gathering ivory for anoth- 
er adventure to the west. 

Livingstone had satisfied himself that the 
great River Leeambye, up which he had pad- 
died so many miles on his way to the west, was 
identical with the Zambesi, which he had dis- 
covered four years previously. The two names 
are indeed the same, both meaning simply 
“The River,” in different dialects spoken on 
its banks. This great river is an object of 
wonder to the natives. They have a song which 
runs, 

“The Leeambye! Nobody knows 
Whence it comes, and whither it goes.” 
Livingstone had pursued it far up toward its 
source, and knew whence it came; and now he 
resolved to.follow it down to the sea, trusting 
that it would furnish a water communication 
into the very heart of the continent. 

It was now October—the close of the hot sea- 
son. The thermometer stood at 100° in the 
shade; in the sun it sometimes rose to 130°. 
During the day the people kept close in their 
huts, guzzling a kind of beer called boyola, and 
seeming to enjoy the copious perspiration which 
itinduces. As evening set in the dance began, 
which was kept .up in the moonlight till long 
after midnight. Sekeletu, proud of his new 
uniform, and pleased with the prospect, of trade 
which had been opened, entertained Livingstone 
hospitably, and promised to fit him out for his 
eastern journey as soon as the rains had com- 
menced, and somewhat cooled the burning soil. 

He set out early in November, the chief 
with a large body of retainers accompanying 
him as far as the Falls of Mosioatunye, the 
most remarkable piece of natural scenery in all 
Africa, which no European had ever seen or 
heard of. The Zambesi, here a thousand yards 
broad, seems all at once to lose itself in the 
earth. It tumbles into a fissure in the hard 
basaltic rock, running at a right-angle with the 
course of the stream, and prolonged for thirty 
miles through the hills. This fissure, hardly 
eighty feet broad, with sides perfectly perpen- 
dicular, is fully a hundred feet in depth down 
to the surface of the water, which shows like a 
white thread at its bottom. The noise made 
by the descent of such a mass of water into 
this seething abyss is heard for miles, and five 
distinct columns of vapor rise like pillars of 
smoke to an enormous height. Hence the Ma- 





kololo name for the cataract, Mosi oa tunye— 
“Smoke sounds there !”—for which Livingstone, 
with questionable taste, proposes to substitute 
the:name of “ Victoria Falls”—a change which 
we trust the world will not sanction. 

From these falls the country gradually as- 
cends toward the east, the river finding its way 
by this deep fissure through the hills. Every 
thing shows that this whole region, for hundreds 
of miles, was once the bed of an immense fresh- 
water lake. By some convulsion of nature, oc- 
curring at a period geologically recent, this fis- 
sure was formed, and through it the lake was 
drained, with the exception of its deepest part, 
which constitutes the present Lake Ngami. 
Similar indications exist of the former exist- 
ence of other immense bodies of water, which 
have in like manner been drained by fissures 
through the surrounding elevations, leaving 
shallow lakes at the lowest points. Such are, 
undoubtedly, Tsad at the north, Ngami at the 
south, Dilolo at the west, and Taganyika and 
Nyanja, of which we have only vague reports, 
at the east. This great lake region of former 
days seems to have extended 2500 miles from 
north to south, with an average breadth, from 
east to west, of 600 or 700 miles. 

The true theory of the African continent is, 
that it consists of a well-watered trough, sur- 
rounded on all sides by an elevated rim, com- 
posed in part of mountain ranges, and in part 
of high sandy deserts. Livingstone, who had 
wrought out this theory from his own personal 
observations, was almost disappointed when, on 
returning to England, he found that the same 
theory had been announced on purely geolog- 
ical grounds by Sir Roderick Murchison, the 
same philosopher who had averred that gold 
must exist in Australia, long before the first 
diggings had been discovered there. 

Sekeletu had commissioned Livingstone, 
when he reached his own country, to purchase 
for him a sugar-mill, a good rifle, different 
kinds of clothing, brass wire, beads, and, in a 
word, “any other beautiful thing he might see,” 
furnishing him with a considerable quantity of 
ivory to pay forthem. Their way lay through 
the country of the Batoka, a fierce tribe who 
had a few years before attempted ‘‘to eat up” 
Sebituane, with ill success, for he dispersed 
them and took away their cattle. Their coun- 
try, once populous, is now almost desolate. At 
one of their ruined villages Livingstone saw 
five-and-forty human skulls bleaching upon 
stakes stuck in the ground. In the old times 
the chiefs used to vie with each other as to 
whose village should be ornamented with the 
greatest number of these ghastly trophies; and 
a skull was the most acceptable present from 
any one who wished to curry favor with a chief. 
The Batoka have an odd custom of knocking 
out the front teeth from the upper jaw. The 
lower ones, relieved from the attrition and press- 
ure of the upper, grow long and protruding, 
forcing the lower lip out in a hideous manner. 
They say that they wish their mouths to be like 
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those of oxen, and not like those of zebras. | wear a little clothing, but the men disdain even 
No young Batoka female can lay any claim to | the paradisiacal fig-leaf, and ¢o about in a state 
being a belle until she has thus acquired an | of absolute nudity. Livingstone told them that 
‘*ox-mouth.” ‘Look at the great teeth!” is | he should come back some day with his family, 
the disparaging criticism made upon those who | when none of them must come near without at 
neglect to remove their incisors. ‘The women | least putting on a bunch of grass. They thought 
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it a capital joke. Their mode of salutation is | terrupted by three buffaloes whe came dashing 
to fling themselves flat on their backs, and roll | through their ranks. Livingstone’s ox set off 
from side to side, slapping the outside of their | at a furious gallop. Looking back, he saw one 
naked thighs. | of his men flung up into the air by a toss from 

The country abounds with game. Buffaloes | one of the beasts, who had carried him on his 
and zebras by the hundred grazed on the open | horns for twenty yards before giving the final 
spaces. At one time their procession was in-| pitch. The fellow came down flat on his face, 
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but the skin was not pierced, and no bone was 
broken. His comrades gave him a brisk sham- 
pooing, and in a week he was as well as ever. 

The border country passed, the natives grew 
more friendly, and gladly supplied all the wants 
of the travelers. About the middle of Decem- 
ber, when their journey was half over, they came 
upon the first traces of Europeans—a deserted 
town, a ruined church, and a broken bell in- 
scribed with a cross and the letters I. H. S., 
but bearing no date. A few days after they 
met a man wearing a hat and jacket. He had 
come from the Portuguese settlement of Tete, 
far down the river. -From him they learned 
that a war was going on below, between the 
Portuguese and the natives. A chief, named 
Mpende, showed signs of hostility. Living- 
stone’s men, who had become worn and ragged 
by their long journey, rejoiced at the prospect 
of a fight. ‘‘ Now,” said they, ‘“‘we shall get 
corn and clothes in plenty. You have seen us 
with elephants, but you don’t know what we 
can do with men.” After a while two old men 
made their appearance, to find out who the 
strangers were. ‘‘I am a Lekoa (English- 
man),” said Livingstone. ‘We don’t know 
that tribe,” they replied; ‘‘ we suppose you are 
a Mozunga(Portuguese).” Upon Livingstone’s 
showing them his long ‘hair and the white skin 
of his bosom they exclaimed, ‘‘ We never saw 
so white a skin as that. You must be one of 
that tribe that loves the black men.” Living- 
stone eagerly assured him that such was the 
case. Sekwebu, the leader of his men, put in 
a word: ‘Ah, if you only knew him as well 
as we do, who have lived with him, you would 
know how highly he values your friendship; 
and as he is a stranger he trusts in you to di- 
rect him.” The chief, convinced that he was 
an Englishman, received the party hospitably 
and forwarded them on their way. 

The frequent appearance of English goods 
showed that they were approaching the coast, 
and not long afterward Livingstone met a couple 
of native traders, from whom, for two small 
tusks, he bought a quantity of American cotton 
marked “Lawrence Mills, Lowell,” which he 
distributed among his men. 

For another month they traveled slowly on 
through a fertile country, abounding in animal 
life, bagging an elephant or a buffalo when short 
of meat. Lions are numerous, but the natives, 
believing that the souls of their dead chiefs en- 
ter the bodies of these animals, into which they 
also have the power, when living, of transform- | 
ing themselves at will, never kill them. When | 
they meet a lion they salute him by clapping | 
their hands—a courtesy which his Highness | 
frequently returns by making a meal of them. 

In this region the women are decidedly in 
the aseendant. The bridegroom is obliged to | 
come to the village of the bride to live. 
he must perform certain services for his moth- 
er-in-law, such as keeping her always supplied | 
with fire-wood. Above all things, he must al- | 
ways, when in her presence, sit with his legs 


Here | 


bent under him, it being considered a mark of 
disrespect to present his feet toward her. If he 
wishes to leave the village, he must not take his 
children with him; they belong to his wife, or, 
rather, to her family. He can, however, by the 
payment of a certain number of cattle, ‘‘ buy 
up” his wife and children. When a man is de- 
sired to perform any service he always asks his 
wife’s consent; if she refuses, no amount of 
bribery or coaxing will induce him to disobey 
her. 

On the evening of March 2, Livingstone, 
tired and hungry, came within eight miles of 
the Portuguese settlement of Tete. He sen: 
forward the letters of recommendation whicli 
he had received from the Portuguese on the 
other side of the continent. Before daylight 
the following morning he was aroused by two 
officers and a company of soldiers, who brought 
the materials for a civilized breakfast—the first 
of which he had partaken since he left Loanda, 
eighteen months before. ‘‘It was,” he says, 
‘the most refreshing breakfast of which I ever 
partook.” 

Tete stands on the Zambesi, three hundred 
miles from its mouth. The commandant re- 
ceived Livingstone kindly, supplied his men 
with provisions for immediate use, gave them 
land upon which to raise future supplies, and 
granted them permission to hunt elephants in 
the neighborhood on their own account. Be- 
fore long they had established a brisk trade in 
fire-wood, as their countrymen had done at Lo- 
anda. They certainly manifested none of the 
laziness which has been said to be characteristic 
of the African races. Thirty elephant tusks re- 
mained of those forwarded by Sekeletu. Ten 
of these were sold for cotton cloth for the men. 
The others were deposited with the authorities, 
with directions that in case Livingstone should 
never return they should be sold, and the pro- 
ceeds given to the men. He told them that 
death alone should prevent him from coming 
back. “ Nay, father,” said the men, “ you will 
not die; you will return, and take us back to 
Sekeletu.” 

He remained at Tete a month, waiting for 
the close of the sickly season in the low delta 
at the mouths of the river, and then descended 
to the Portuguese town of Kilimane. Here he 
remained six weeks, when an English vessel 
arrived with supplies and money for him. Two 
of his attendants only had come down the river. 
| They begged hard to be allowed to accompany 
| him to England. In vain Livingstone told 
|them that they would die if they went to so 
ieold a country. “That is nothing,” said one; 
‘*let me die at your feet.” He at last decided 
| to take with him Sekwebu, the leader of the 
| party, to whose good sense, bravery, and tact 
| he owed much of his success. ‘The sea-waves 
rose high, as the boat conveyed them to the 
ship. Sekwebu, who had never seen a larger 
| body of water than the shallow Lake Ngami, 
was terrified. 

“Ts this the way you go?” he inquired. 
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“Yes; don’t you see it is?” replied Living- 
stone, encouragingly. 

When Livingstone reached his countryren 
on the ship he could scarcelyspeéak hisnative lan- 
guage; the words would not come at his call. 
He had spoken it but little for thirteen years; 


and for three and a half, except for a short time 
at Loanda, not at all. 

Sekwebu became a great favorite on ship- 
board, but he was bewildered by the crowd of 
new ideas that rushed upon his mind. ‘ What 
a strange country this is,” he said, ‘all water!” 
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When they reached Mauritius, he became in- 
sane, and tried to jump overboard. Living- 
stone’s wife had, during her visit to their coun- 
try, become a great favorite with the Makololo, 
who called her Ma Robert—“ Robert's Mother” 
—in honor of her young son. 

*“*Come, Sekwebu,” said Livingstone, ‘‘ we 
are going to Ma Robert.” This struck a chord 
in his bosom. 

**Oh yes,” said he; “where is she? Where 
is Robert?” And for the moment he seemed 
to recover. 

But in the evening a fresh accession of in- 
sanity occurred. He attempted to spear one 
of the crew, and then leaped overboard, and, 
though he could swim well, pulled himself down, 
hand over hand, by the cable. His body was 
never recovered. 

From Mauritius Livingstone sailed for En- 
gland, which he reached on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1856—four and a half years after he had 
parted from his family at Cape Town. 

He was received with unwonted honors. The 
President of the Royal Geographical Society, at 
a special meeting held to welcome him, formal- 
ly invited him to give to the world a narrative 
of his travels. Some knavish booksellers paid 
him the less acceptable compliment of putting 
forth spurious accounts of his adventures, one 
at least of which has been republished in this 
country. Livingstone, so long accustomed to 
a life of action, found the preparation of his 
book a harder task than he had imagined. ‘‘I 
think,” he says, ‘‘ that I would rather cross the 
African continent again than undertake to write 
another book.” We trust that he will yet do 
both. He would indeed have set out on anoth- 
er African journey nearly a year ago to conduct 
his faithful Makololo attendants back to their 
own country, had not the King of Portugal re- 
lieved him from all anxiety on their account, by 
sending out directions that they should be sup- 
ported at Tete until his return. 

Our abstract does, at best, but scanty justice 
to the most interesting, as well as most valu- 
able, of modern works of travel. It has revo- 
lutionized our ideas of African character as well 
as of African geography. It shows that Cen- 
tral Africa is peopled by tribes barbarous, in- 
deed, but far from manifesting those savage and 
degrading traits which we are wont to associate 
with the negro race. In all his long pilgrim- 
age Livingstone saw scarcely a trace of the 
brutal rites and bloody superstitions of Da- 
homey and Ashanti. The natives every where 
long for intercourse with the whites, and eager- 
ly seek the products of civilized labor. In re- 
gions where no white men had ever been seen 
the cottons of Lowell and Manchester, passed 
from tribe to tribe, are even now the standard 
currency. Civilized nations have an equal in- 
terest in opening intercourse with these coun- 
tries, for they are capable of supplying those 
great tropical staples which the industrious 
temperate zones must have, but can not pro- 
duce. Ldvingstone found cotton growing wild 





all along his route from Loanda to Kilimane ; 
the sugar-cane flourishes spontaneously in the 
valley of ‘‘ The River ;” coffee abounds on the 
west coast; and indigo is a weed in the delta 
of the Zambesi. Barth also finds these pro- 
ducts abundant on the banks of the Benuwe 
and Shari, and around Lake Tsad. The prev- 
alent idea of the inherent laziness of the Afri- 
cans must be abandoned, for, scattered through 
the narratives of both these intrepid explorers 
are abundant testimonies of the industrious dis- 
position of the natives. 

Livingstone, as befits his profession, regards 
his discoveries from a religious stand-point. 
“The end of the geographical feat,” he says, 
“is the beginning of the missionary enter- 
prise.” But he is a philosopher as well as a 
preacher, recognizing as true missionaries the 
man of science who searches after hidden truths, 
the soldier who fights against tyranny, the sail- 
or who puts down the slave-trade, and the mer- 
chant who teaches practically the mutual de- 
pendence of the nations of the earth. His idea 
of missionary labor looks to this world as well 
as the next. Had the Bakwains possessed rifles 
as well as Bibles—had they raised cotton as well 
as attended prayer-meetings—it would have been 
better for them. He is clearly of the opinion 
that decent clothing is of more immediate use 
to the heathen than doctrinal sermons. ‘‘ We 
ought,” he says, “‘to encourage the Africans to 
cultivate for our markets, as the most effectual 
Means, next to the Gospel, of their elevation.” 
His practical turn of mind suffers him to pre- 
sent no fancy pictures of barbarous nations 
longing for the Gospel. His Makololo friends, 
indeed, listened respectfully when he discoursed 
of the Saviour, but were all earnestness when 
he spoke of cotton cloths and muskets. Seke- 
letu favored the missionary, not as the man who 
could give him Bibles and tracts, but as the one 
by whose help he hoped to sell his ivory for a 
rifle, a sugar-mill, and brass wire. 

Livingstone’s missionary scheme is accom- 
modated to the actual state of things. It rests 
quite as much upon traders as preachers. He 
would open a communication by the Zambesi to 
the heart of the continent. Upon the healthy, 
elevated region overlooking the low, fertile ba- 
sin he would establish trading posts, supplied 
with European wares. We can not wonder that 
the directors of the Missionary Society looked 
coldly upon this scheme, and wrote to him that 
they were “‘ restricted in their power of aiding 
plans connected only remotely with the spread 
of the Gospel ;” nor can we regret that Living- 
stone, feeling his old love of independence re- 
vive, withdrew from his connection with the 
Society, for the purpose of carrying out his own 
plans. With all respect for the worthy persons 
who manage missionary societies, we can not 
but believe that the man who led so large a 
party across the African continent will accom- 
plish more for the good cause when working 
out his own plans than he would do by follow- 
ing out their ideas. 
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VERY one has heard of Alexis Soyer, the 

celebrated chef de cuisine, and of his mission 
to the Crimea to improve the diet of the British 
soldier. A Jitterateur, as well as the greatest 
living master of the mageric art, M. Soyer has 
not concealed the light of his genius under a 
bushel, but has given to the world a detailed 
history of his culinary campaign. A gourmet 
will fall into raptures over this production, and 
even the ordinary, unimpassioned reader will 
rise from its perusal fully persuaded that the 
fall of Sebastopol was accomplished by the per- 
severing efforts of Alexis Soyer. Pelissier and 
Simpson, Bosquet and Wyndham, were but tools 
in his hands, for the chef had it in his power to 
settle their hash by a subtle ragout, or, by spoil- 
ing their indigestion, to invalidate their plans. 
Luckily for the fame of the Anglo-French alli- 
ance, Soyer’s genius was only second to his pa- 
triotism ; and he fairly demonstrated the sound- 





ness of his own 
aphorism, that great 
deeds must. be per- 
formed either before 
or after the enjoy- 
ment of an excellent 
meal; in other and 
more homely words, 
‘*it is impossible to 
fight upon an empty 
stomach.” 

On the 2d of Feb- 
ruary, 1855, Soyer, 
while supping in a 

| London restaurant, 
} conceived the idea 
of offering his serv- 
ices to the British 
Government as su- 
perintendent of the 
kitchen in the Bar- 
' rack Hospital of Scu- 
tari, then overcrowd- 
ed with wounded and 
cholera-stricken sol- 
diers from the Crim- 
ea. Being a practi- 
cal man, he at once 
wrote to the Times 
on the subject, pro- 
posed to undertake 
the task gratuitous- 
ly, and to travel to 
the East at his own 
expense, if the Gov- 
ernment would hon- 
\, orhim with theircon- 
fidence, and grant 
him full power of 
acting according to 
his knowledge and 
experience in such 
matters. This com- 
munication was sent 
late at night to Print- 
ing House Square, 
and even Soyer was surprised, the next morning, 
when a friend popped into his dressing-room 
and exclaimed, 

‘¢ Halloa! so you are off to the seat of war ?” 

‘The seat of war! Who told you so?” 

‘* Why, the Times, to be sure. I have just 
read your letter, which, at all events, iz very 
likely to carry you as far as Constantinople.” 

“*You don’t say so! What! is my letter in 
the Times to-day ?” 

** Of course it is.” : 

**T sent it so late last night I did not sup- 
pose it could appear till to-morrow, if at all.” 

‘‘They would not have inserted it,” contin- 
ued the friend, ‘‘ had they not thought it of 
great importance, and that you were likely to 
improve the hospital diets. No doubt you will 
soon set them to rights.” 

Soyer went out to the country that day, and 
on his return to town he discovered a letter from 
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the Duchess of Sutherland on his desk, express- 
ing a desire to meet him at Stafford House. 
The chef hurried thither immediately, and found 
the Duchess ip the company of a large number 
of her relatives. 

*¢ Monsieur Soyer,” said her Grace, “we have 
read with deep interest your letter in the Times, 
and I can not but express my admiration of 
your noble devotion when any good can be ef- 
fected, or the position of the suffering be re- 
lieved or ameliorated by your assistance. The 
results of your interference would be very im- 
portant—and especially at the present time—in 
eur hospitals of Scutari, and in the Crimea, 
where, in consequence of such unexpected ca- 
lamities, all is in the greatest confusion. Iam 
aware that this offer is net your premier coup 
essai. But I should advise you to consider 
the matter well, in case the Government accept 
your services. Judging from the tenor of the 
letters I receive daily from Scutari, I can per- 
ceive great difficulties of which you are perhaps 
not aware.” 

** Your Grace,” replied Soyer, ‘‘is extreme- 
ly kind to initiate me into the true position of 
the case ; and, first of all, I beg te observe, that 
were there no great difficulties to surmount, I 
should not have offered my services. But will 
you permit me to-set forth briefly the plan I pro- 
pose adopting, if the Government should honor 
me with its confidence ?” 

*¢ Pray do,” exclaimed several of the circle, 
especially the Duke of Argyle, a member of the 
Council of the Ministry. 

** First of all, then,” continued Soyer, “I 
should beg the entire confidence of the Govern- 
ment relative to my actions concerning the cu- 
linary department of the hospitals.” 

**T have no doubt,” answered her Grace, 
‘*that what you request will be granted with- 
out the least hesitation.” 

** My plan would also be, never to act with- 
out the sanction of the doctor-in-chief respect~ 
ing the diets I mean to introduce. Upen ar- 
riving at Scutari, I propose at ence to take twe 
hundred patients, and diet them for a week, or 
more, according to the doctor’s approbation, 
and then gradually increase the number, till I 
haye the whole under my direction.” 

The Duchess thought M. Soyer’s plan very 
practicable, and the Duke of Argyle promised 
to submit it to the Ministerial Council that aft- 
ernoon. Lord Panmure was charmed with the 
project. He sent for the chef; and having heard 
him detail his plans, he said, 

‘You must, after you leave Scutari, go to 
the Crimea, and cheer up these brave fellows 
in the camp. See what you cando. Your joy- 
ful countenance will do them good, Seyer; try 
and teach them to make the best of their ra- 
tions.” 

And so the matter was settled. Alexis Soyer 
started on his mission to the East within three 
days after his conversation with the head of the 
War Department. 

Soyer left Marseilles in the Simois, but in 





consequence of stormy weather the vessel was 
obliged to seek shelter in the harbor of Ajaccio 
fourteen hours after its departure from Mar- 
seilles.' This petit ville, as the reader knows, 
was the cradle of the first Napoleon, and all the 
passengers were, of course, anxious to see the 
house in which the great Emperor was born. 
While they rammaged here and there about the 
old building, the chef, true to his instincts, had 
a craving curiosity to visit the kitchen. Let 
him describe it himself: 

‘* By a great deal of courtesy and persever- 
ance,” he says, in a letter written on the spot, 
‘“*T obtained from La Signora Grossetti (a lady 
eighty-three years of age, who had been in the 
late Emperor’s family from infancy) the rusted 
key of the kitchen-door of that interesting and 
now deserted domicile. Such a request had 
never before been made by the numerous tray- 
elers who daily visit the place. 1 am now 
writing upon the stove in this celebrated kitch- 
en. On my left hand is a well-constructed 
charcoal stove, containing six nine-inch square 
cooking-places, covered with glazed red tiles; 
and an oval one, about eighteen inches long, by 
abeut six inches wide, on which the most de- 
licious fish, game, meat, and poultry were no 
doubt submitted to the highest perfection of the 
culinary art. At the spot upon which I am now 
writing the roasting by wood-fire and the broil- 
ing by red ashes were carried on. There is also 
the old jack, with the pulley that supported the 
rope and weights. On my right is an old semi- 
circular oven, partly in ruins, with an old-fash- 
ioned wrought-iron door, in which, no doubt, 
the cakes and choice pastry were prepared tp 
gratify the imperial infant’s palate. Larders, 
confectionery, and all the requisite appoint- 
ments of a kitchen, are not wanting; and 
though in a dilapidated state, an appearance of 
grandeur is left to them such as none but a 
family of distinction could afford — very differ- 
ent from what has been often reported and’ be- 
lieved by the vulgar; viz., that this great man 
had his origin in the bosom of an indigent fam- 
a,” 

This incident enlivened the passengers of the 
Simois until their arrival at Messina. Thence 
they sailed to Athens, at which port the vessel 
remained for four hours, giving M. Soyer an 
opportunity to visit the Acropolis. His letter 
to the Jilustrated London News on this subject 
is immensely characteristic. ‘‘ At the present 
time,” writes the chef, ‘‘in the ancient Par- 
thenon, I am cooking with my new camp-stove, 
on a fallen capital of the stupendous ruins, a 
petit déjeiner a la fourchette, with Greek and 
Sicilian wines, for my distinguished fellow- 
travelers.” 

Within a brief space of time after leaving the 
Pirzus the straits ef the Dardanelles were pass- 
ed, and the mouth of the Bosphorus reached. 
The great Oriental city, in all its splendor, is 


| now spread before the eager gaze of the Simois’ 


passengers. While some are moved by the 


| beauty of the prospect, Soyer is overpowered at 
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NAPOLEON S KITCHEN AT AJACCIO. 


the sight of a huge building, which, he is told, | and be well received by the authorities at the 
is the Scutari Hospital. He reflects that it is | various hospitals, which, in your department, 
full of sick and wounded; that each patient | are much in want of some kind of regulation. 
will require from three to four articles of diet | I also hope that the Minister-at-War has in- 
daily, making a total of several thousands per | vested you with power to act according to your 
diem to be provided for in some shape or other ; | own judgment.” 
that he had undertaken to reform and introduce | ‘‘I am happy to inform your ladyship,” an- 
a better organization in the cooking department, | swered Soyer, “ that her Majesty's Government 
where all was confusion, in so strange a coun- | has not only granted me the power required to 
try; and lastly, that he himself might, perhaps, | superintend, and, if possible, improve the diet 
catch the fever, or the cholera, or some of the | at the hospital, but has also honored me with 
other diseases at that time raging within the | its full confidence as regards ordering any thing 
walls of the hospital. But Soyer was not a/| extra which may be required, as long as.it tends 
man to remain long in doubt or despondency. | to the comfort of the sick.” 
His courage rose with the difficulties of his po- ‘*T am happy to hear that such is the case,” 
sition, for he felt confident of ultimate success. | said Lady Stratford; and her ladyship then 
The mosques of Stamboul are passed; the Si- | conducted the chef to the sanctum of the em- 
mois has dropped her anchor opposite the Toph- | | bassador, to whom he detailed the particulars 
ané tumble-down stairs, and, half an hour aft- | of his mission. 
er, M. Soyer aad his compagnons de voyage are| The same day Soyer dispatched one of his 
safely ensconced in the Hotel des Ambassa-|men to the Barrack Hospital at Scutari to in- 
deurs. |form Lord William Paulet—then Brigadier- 
One of M. Soyer’s first movements in Con- | General of the British army—of his arrival at 
stantinople was to pay his respects to Lord | Constantinople, and to inquire at what hour his 
Stratford de Redcliffe, the British Embassador. | lordship would favor him with an interview. 
Upon calling at the embassy he was at once | On returning from the English Embassy, Soyer 
shown into the library, and ten minutes had | found that his man Julien had arrived from 
scarcely elapsed when Lady Stratford entered, | Scutari, terribly frightened by his passage en 
and addressed him in French, with,a smile of | caique across the Bosphorus. 
welcome which, the chef assures us, it would be | ‘I must tell you, Sir,” said Julien, ‘that 
difficult for him to forget. | upon announcing your arrival his lordship seem- 
‘* Well, Monsieur Soyer, we heard of your | ed very much pleased, and observed, ‘So Mon- 
departure from England for the East.” | sieur Soyer has arrived! Whereis he?’ ‘At 
“No doubt you did, my lady.” | Pera, my lord, at the Hotel des Ambassadeurs.’ 
** AndI sincerely hope that you will succeed ‘I had the pleasure of knowing M. Soyer,’ said 
in your laudable undertaking. I have no doubt | his lordship, ‘when he came to Ireland in the 
your suggestions will prove highly beneficial, | year of the famine. Tell him I shall be happy 
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to see him any time to-morrow between the 
hours of nine and four.’” 

The chef punctually kept the appointment. 
**Monsieur Soyer,” said Lord W. Paulet, as 
soon as he entered the apartment, ‘‘We have 
not had the pleasure of meeting since 1847, 
when I saw you in Dublin—the year of the 
famine in Ireland. I was at the Royal Bar- 
racks at the time you opened your kitchen in 
the Square. You had nearly a thousand visit- 
ors that morning, and fed between four and five 
thousand poor people in the course of the day. 
The samples of food prepared by you were ex- 
cellent, though made at such a moderate price.” 

** Indeed, my lord, you give me much pleas- 
ure by recalling the incidents of my success at 
that period; and I accept the same as a good 
omen for my present undertaking.” 

** Monsieur Soyer, you may depend upon my 
support, but I tell you beforehand you will have 
no end of difficulties.” 

*¢ Well, with your lordship’s support, a good 
will, and perseverance, I have no doubt of do- 
ing some good.” The chef then presented Lord 
Panmure’s letter. After reading it Lord W. 
Paulet assured his visitor that the Minister’s 
letter should be closely attended to, and that 
orders on the subject should be immediately 
given. 

“How many cooks have you brought with 
you?” asked his lordship. 

**Four, my Ic...” 

“Only four! I thought you would want 
many more than that. However, let me know 
what you require. You are staying at Pera?” 

** Yes, but I intend coming over to-morrow 
to make a beginning.” 

**T must get you a house in town; we are so 
full here, we have not room to spare.” 

“I’m not sorry for that—it will be a change 
of air—though I shall require a small room in 
the hospital.” 

** We'll see about that; but tell me, of how 
many does your staff consist ?” 

*¢ About seven or eight.” 

*¢T'll try and get you a house to yourself.” 

** Many thanks.” 

On the next day Soyer was introduced to the 
officials of the Scutari hospitals, including Miss 
Nightingale, and was formally installed in his 
new office. He inspected the kitchens, cook- 
ing utensils, and provisions, and found them all 
very exceptionable. In one kitchen the fire 
would not burn, owing to bad charcoal; another 
was full of smoke, with every thing boiling too 
fast; the boilers were lined with copper instead 
of tin; the meat was wrongly spitted ; the poul- 
try consisted chiefly of old fowls; the vegeta- 
bles were stale; and, to crown all, there was 
not the slightest attempt at order, but a general 
scramble among the soldiers at dinner time for 
the soup and meat which were then distributed. 
While the chef was making his inspection he 
perceived a large copper, half full of rich broth, 
with about three inches of fat upon it. He in- 
quired of the soldier cook what he did with this? 





** Throw it away, Sir.” 

*¢ Throw it away!” exclaimed Soyer, horror- 
struck. 

** Yes, Sir, it’s only the water in which the 
fresh beef has been cooked.” 

Do you call that water? I call it strong 
broth. Why don’t you make soup of it?” 
‘* We orderlies don’t like soup, Sir.” 

**Then you actually do throw it away?” 

“Yes, Sir; it is good for nothing.” , 

Soyer immediately seized a ladle and re- 
moved a large basinful of -beautiful fat, which. 
when cold, was better for cooking purposes than 
the rank butter procured from Constantinople 
at from ten to fifteen piastres per pound. The 
next day he showed the men how to make a 
most delicious soup with what they had before 
so foolishly thrown away. 

Within a week all the evils and mistakes that 
existed in the kitchens of the Scutari hospitals 
were remedied and corrected under Soyer’s su- 
perintendence. He had the cooking confined to 
one large room, so that the whole operation might 
be performed under his own eye. He initiated 
the soldier cooks into his method, and taught 
the sergeant to see it properly executed. He 
drew up two receipts—one by weight and the 
other by measure, the former for beef and the 
latter for mutton-soups. These receipts were 
copied and hung up in the kitchen, and the 
cooks were supplied with weights and scales. 
He also taught them how to stew meat well, 
and to manage the fires, so as to prevent over- 
boiling or burning, as well as to economize the 
fuel. Every soldier in the department soon be- 
came an experienced cook. 

Absorbed as Soyer was in his profession, he 
was not incapable of being touched by the mel- 
ancholy scenes around him. As he was leay- 
ing the hospital, one night, his attention was 
attracted by a faint, flickering light in a distant 
ward. Upon approaching, a solemn and affect- 
ing picture was exposed to view. A dying sol- 
dier lay, propped up by pillows, on his bed. 
Life was fast ebbing; and Death was anxiously 
waiting for the soul, to convey it to its eternal 
destination. But stop! near the dying man 
was a guardian angel, sitting at the foot of his 
bed, and most devotedly engaged in penciling 
down his last wishes to be dispatched to his 
friends at home. A watch and a few other 
trinkets were consigned to the care of the writ- 
er; the lamp threw a painful, yellowish glare 
over that mournful picture, which a Rembrandt 
alone could have traced, but which every one, 
as long as the world lasts, will understand, feel, 
and admire. 

After regulating the culinary departments of 
the hospitals of Scutari, Alexis Soyer initiated 
the same reforms, and with equal success, in 
those of Kululee. Before he finally left for the 
Crimea he received the highest encomiums from 
the officers in command, and was thus address- 
ed, as the chef himself naively tells us, by Gen- 
eral Vivian: 

‘*Monsieur Soyer, Miss Nightingale’s name 
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and your own will be forever associated in the 
archives of this memorable war.” 

Among M. Soyer’s fellow-passengers to Ba- 
laklava, were Mr. Bracebridge and Miss Night- 
ingale. The latter’s personne is thus sketched 
by the chef: ‘‘She is rather high in stature, 
fair in complexion, and slim in person; her 
hair is brown, and is worn quite plain; her 
physiognomy is most pleasing; her eyes, of a 
bluish tint, speak volumes, and are always spark- 
ling with intelligence; her mouth is small and 
well formed, while her lips act in unison, and 
make known the impression of the heart—one 
seems the reflex of the other. Her visage, as 
regards expression, is very remarkable, and one 
can almost anticipate by her countenance what 
she is about to say; every now and then, while 
matters of the most grave import are under dis- 
cussion, a gentle smile passes radiantly over her 
countenance, thus proving her evenness of tem- 
per; at other times, when wit or a pleasantry 
prevails, the heroine is lost in the happy, good- 
natured smile which pervades her face, and you 
recognize only the charming woman. Her dress 
is generally of a grayish or black tint; she wears 
a simple white cap, and often a rough apron. 
In a word, her whole appearance is religiously 
simple and unsophisticated. In conversation, 
no member of the fair sex can be more amiable 
and gentle than Miss Nightingale. Removed 
from her arduous and cavalier-like duties, which 
require the nerve of a Herculgs—and she pos- 
sesses it when required—she is Rachel on the 
stage, in both tragedy and comedy.” 

Another passenger to Balaklava was a trav- 
cling gentleman, whom Soyer calls P. M.—a 








person of no small importance in his own esti- 
mation, and who was very desirous of accom- 
panying the chef through his Crimean cam- 
paign, and of making himself useful, should 
his services be required. Remuneration was 
to him a secondary consideration. According 
to himself, ‘‘moving accidents by flood and 
field, and peril in the imminent deadly breach,” 
excited his martial ardor. He afterward gave 
the company to understand that he was court- 
ing a wealthy lady, who, being decidedly of 
opinion that ‘‘none but the brave deserve the 
fair,” had declared that no one should wed her 
who had not both fought and bled for his coun- 
try. P.M. needed some such stimulus to risk 
his life in his country’s cause, as the following 
anecdote will show: : 

During a gale, some time before, a looking- 
glass had been broken in the cabin—the stew- 
ard, as the ship made a heavy lurch, having 
sent his head through it while in the act of 
carrying a dish to the table. Probably the 
glass was not set flat in the frame, for the stew- 
ard’s head had made a perfect star of a hundred 
jets. The circular hole looked just as though 
a shot had passed through it. 

While at dinner, P. M,, who was sitting next 
Soyer, inquired how the glass had been broken. 

‘“‘Upon my word,” said the chef, ‘‘I do not 
know; but the mate says it was done by a round 
shot.” 

The captain, who was disposed to be jocular, 
perceiving that P. M. was uneasy at the inform- 
ation, said, “‘ Ah! and I had a very narrow es- 
cape on the occasion. I was sitting at the head 
of the table at the time, nearly opposite the spot.” 
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** What!” P. M. exclaimed, in great trepida- 
tion. “ What do you say, captain? A cannon- 
ball broke that glass?” 

‘<I did not say so,” replied the captain, ‘‘ but 
such, unfortunately, is the case.” 

“Well,” said P. M., ‘“‘I do not like the job 
I have undertaken. You don’t mean to say 
that our lives will be endangered at Balaklava?” 

**Qh dear, no; not in the least, unless they 
fire on us.” 

**T tell you what it is, I won’t stand it; for 
I bargained for nothing of the kind.” 

** At any rate,” said Soyer, ‘‘if you are kill- 
ed by shot or shell, all your former bargains will 
be of no avail, and off you must go.” 

“ Had I been aware of this, I certainly should 
never have left Scutari.” 

This story was always brought up as a capital 
joke against P. M. whenever he boasted of his 
courage; and he soon had a further opportunity 
of displaying how lamentably deficient he was 
in that essential virtue. 

On the day after their arrival at Balaklava, 
Soyer, in company with Miss Nightingale, vis- 
ited the camp hospitals and kitchens, to make 
his first inspection in the Crimea. The party 
then proceeded through the French and English 
camps, which, for miles, surrounded the doomed 
city of Sebastopol. The afternoon was drawing 
on; both sides were firing sharply; and it was 
proposed to have a peep at the great fortress. 
Miss Nightingale, to whom the offer was made, 
immediately accepted it; so the party prepared 
togounderfire. But P. M. exclaimed, nervously, 

*T say, Monsieur Soyer, of course you would 
not take Miss Nightingale where there would be 
any danger!” 





Both, however, neglected the remonstrance, 
and pushing on, soon reached the flag-staff at 
the head of the Woronzoff Road, where the sen- 
try informed them they must dismount, as they 
were in danger, pointing, at the same time, to 
the marks of a number of cannon-balls and 
splinters of shell, which, he said, were fired by 
the enemy whenever he saw a group on horse- 
back. Fortunately P. M. did not hear this, or 
he would have vanished. 

All then dismounted, and entered a stone re- 
doubt, where there was a telescope. The day 
being clear, and the sun pouring its rays on the 
city, its large buildings, Greek temple, church, 
club-house, hospital, barracks, and fortifications 
could be plainly distinguished, and every shot 
sent in by the Allies could be seen. One of the 
party then proposed to advance some distance 
further to the Three-mortar Battery. Miss 
Nightingale seconded the proposal, but the sen- 
try strongly objected, saying it was too danger- 
ous; that only a few days before those mortars 
had poured a very heavy fire into the city, and 
the Russians kept a good look-out upon them. 

Soyer himself appears to have been impress- 
ed with the remark, for he observed to Miss 
Nightingale that it was very imprudent of her 
to run such a risk for no purpose, and that, if 
any accident happened to her, no one would 
pity her, but all the good she had done would 
fall into oblivion. 

The heroine was, however, obstinate. Turn- 
ing to the sentry, who still kept up his cautious 
advice, she said, in French, ‘‘ My good young 
man, more dead and wounded have passed 
through my hands than I hope you will ever 
see in the battle-field during the whole of your 
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OPENING OF SOYER S FIELD KITCHEN BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 


military career. Believe me, I do not fear to 
die.” 

As the party were leaving, P. M., who had 
remained in the redoubt, came running out, ex- 
claiming, “I say, where the deuce are you all 
going ?” 

“Oh, not far—only to the second trench.” 

‘But, good gracious! there must be a great 
deal of danger. Why should we go to the 
trenches? ‘This is very rash to risk one’s life 
for nothing; it is what I call giving a chance 
away.” 

While the chef was trying to calm the agita- 
ted nerves of the speaker, there was a cry of 
** A shell! a shell!” upon which P. M. imme- 
diately caught hold of Soyer by the shoulders 
with both hands, and placed himself, for pro- 
tection, behind that portly personage. The 
shell did not fall any where near our group, 
and a hearty laugh was raised at P. M.’s ex- 
pense. 

They all arrived safely at the Three-mortar 
Battery, from which point they had an excel- 
lent view of the city. Before quitting the bat- 
tery the gallant chef begged Miss Nightingale 
to give him her hand. He then requested her 
to ascend the stone rampart, next the wooden 
gun-carriage, and to sit upon the centre mor- 
tar. This done, Soyer boldly exclaimed, “‘Gen- 
tlemen, behold this amiable lady sitting fear- 
lessly upon that terrible instrument of war! 
Behold the heroic daughter of England—the 
soldier’s friend!” All present greeted this 
spontaneous outburst with loud bravos and hur- 
rahs. 

After leaving the battery, the party were again 
exposed to the enemy’s fire, which had increased 
in vehemence. P M. said he would run; but 





being told that he would thereby incur more 
danger, as he might be taken for a deserter, he 
altered his determination. 

‘* Well,” he observed, ‘you may say what 
you like about bravery; let me tell you, Mon- 
sieur Soyer, that I did not bargain for being 
brave, and I think the sooner we get out of this 
the better. Only listen to the roaring of the 
cannon !” 

At last they regained the redoubt. The 
French corporal attributed their safety to the 
presence of Miss Nightingale. “Ladies,” he 
said, ‘‘ often come to this spot to get a view: 
but the enemy never fire while they are pres- 
ent.” 

The sun was now sinking into the ocean in 
front of Sebastopol, and the party hastily mount- 
ed and returned to Balaklava. 

The following leaf from P. M.’s diary, de- 
tailing his adventures, is characteristic. It ran 
as follows: 

‘Got up at five o’clock. Off for the day, ac- 
companying M. Soyer and other friends. My 
mule very restive. Accident the first—broke a 
strap. Weather very hot, water scarce, wine and 
beer more so. Ride up a ravine—nearly split. 
Quarrel with a Bashi-Bazouk. Gallop away 
from my friends. Splendid view of head-quar- 
ters. Visit the sick and wounded at General 
Hospital. Miss Nightingale present; troops 
greet her with cheers. First glance at Sebas- 
topol, peeping through the gabions. Danger- 
ous visit to the Three-gun Battery. ‘A shell! 
a shell!’ Barely have time to lie flat on the 
grass. One of our party wounded by a splin- 
ter. Dangerous traveling at night. Take coffee 
with the Zouaves. Arrive home safely, but very 
hungry, after our perilous expedition.” 
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Shortly after this expedition, Soyer called at 
head-quarters. Lord Raglan, surrounded by his 
staff and some thirty mounted officers, was about 
going out. ‘‘Ah! Monsieur Soyer,” he said, 
‘*how are you? I am glad to see you here.” 

The chef declared, with profound politeness, 
that he felt highly flattered at such a kind re- 
ception. 

**You are welcome to the seat of war,” said 
Lord Raglan. ‘‘It is many years since we had 
the pleasure of seeing each other.” 

‘*Tt must be ten years, my Lord.” 

**More than that; let me see—it can not be 
less than fourteen, I am sure. I recollect going 





A MODERN BOTANICAL GARDEN; NATUBE OUTDONE. 


with some friends of mine to visit you in your 
interesting kitchen in the Reform Club. You 
remember ?” 

‘*So well that I recollect your lordship say- 
ing you never had a good dinner excepting when 
they gave you the pot-au-feu made after my re- 
ceipt, and that I was one of your great bene- 
factors.” 

“ Perfectly right, Monsieur Soyer. You have 
been one not only to me, but to the public at 
large, in making all your receipts known.” 

“T am still ready to render myself useful, 





and work harder than ever under your direc- 
tion.” 
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“Well, you may depend upon it I shall do 
all in my power to render your services avail- 
able.” Turning to an officer on his left, Lord 
Raglan then said, ‘‘ Will you allow me to in- 
troduce you to Monsieur Soyer? Monsieur 
Soyer—His Excellency Omer Pasha.” 

The chef bowed to the distinguished Turk, 
who said, ‘‘ Ah, Monsieur, I have frequently 
heard Beyram Pasha speak of you; only yes- 
terday he mentioned your name.” 

“Yes, your Excellency; I had the honor of 
sailing from Marseilles to Constantinople in 
company with the General.” 

‘* He told me you were about to open a large 
hotel at Eupatoria.” 

**No, no,” put in Lord Raglan; ‘‘ Monsieur 
Soyer is come to show our soldiers how to make 
the best of their rations, and no doubt they will 
improve under his tuition.” 

Upon this the chef took his departure. He 
soon inaugurated a thorough reform in the camp 
kitchens of the Crimea. But his crowning tri- 
umph was not witnessed by Lord Raglan—that 
gallant officer was then cold in his grave. 

Soyer had invented a new camp cooking- 
stove, and he appointed the 27th of August as 
a grand field-day for the exhibition of his ap- 
paratus. Invitations to witness the field kitch- 
en were sent to the leading officers in the 
French, English, and Sardinian armies, 

Alexis set to work early in the morning, and 
in spite of all difficulties succeeded in getting 
every thing into tolerably good order for his 
great martial banquet al fresco. He made sev- 
eral messes with the soldiers’ rations, and at the 
same expense, though he had introduced sauce 
and ingredients which could easily be added to 
the army stores without increasing the cost— 
thus making a nice variation in the meals so 
important to the health of a large body of 
men. 

The bill of fare consisted of plain-boiled salt 
beef; ditto with dumplings; plain-boiled salt 
pork; ditto with peas-pudding; stewed salt 
pork and beef, with rice; French pot-au-feu ; 
stewed fresh beef, with potatoes; mutton ditto, 
with haricot beans; ox-cheek and ox-feet soups ; 
Scotch mutton-broth ; and common curry, made 
with fresh and salt beef. 

By three v’clock the guests began to arrive. 
The stoves were in the open air, placed in a 
semicircle, and though in a state of ebullition, 
no one could perceive that any cooking was go- 
ing on, except by raising the lids. It was a 
material point that no fire should be seen when 
the stoves were used in the trenches. A com- 
mon table, made with a few boards, and gar- 
nished with soldiers’ tin plates, iron forks, and 
spoons, completed this open-air dining-room. 

About four o’clock the reception commenced, 
and the chef’ fully explained the plan and con- 
struction of his apparatus, its simplicity, clean- 
liness, economy, and the ease and certainty 
with which the men could regulate the heat 
and prepare the food according to his receipts. 
The scene was gay and animated, for an install- 
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ation of the Order of the Bath had taken place 
at head-quarters that morning, and many of M. 
Soyer’s visitors were present in the costume in 
which they had appeared at the y- At 
length an officer announced that Generals Simp- 
son and Pelissier would honor the exhibition 
with their presence; and soon the commanders 
themselves arrived, accompanied by a large and 
brilliant staff. All tasted the different prepara- 
tions of food, and expressed their approbation 
of them; and Alexis was thus fairly inaugu- 
rated as chef of the culinary department in the 
British army. 

A month after the great field kitchen exhi- 
bition an event of a grander nature took place. 
Sebastopol was stormed and captured. Soyer 
witnessed the spectacle from Cathcart’s Hill. 
For some time a profound silence reigned 
among the troops now buried in the trenches. 
The weather, which had been fine, suddenly 
changed, and a furious tempest burst over be- 
sieged and besiegers. ‘The sun appeared to 
shrink away from the scene of horror and deso- 
lation about to be enacted. Then the batteries 
—-simultaneously, as if by magic—opened fire 
in every direction, shaking the very soil. No- 
thing could be seen but a dense smoke — no- 
thing heard but a continuous roar of artillery. 
All at once the noise ceased; the smoke was 
rent in twain by the gale; and by the aid of a 
telescope the French flag could be discerned 
on top of the renowned Malakoff. Sebastopol 
was won. 

The chef returned to the camp. He was 
anxious about the safety of Colonel Wyndham, 
whose exploits in the Redan were already on 
every one’s tongue. Alexis applied at his tent. 
** What news of the Colonel ?” 

‘¢ All right,” replied the servant. ‘‘ He is in 
Colonel Wood’s tent.” 

Colonel Wyndham had just changed his 
clothes, before going to his brother officer’s hut 
to dine. The servant showed them to Soyer; 
they were covered with blood and dust. The 
chef then started for Colonel Wood’s hut, and 
found Colonel Wyndham there, walking quick- 
ly to and fro, apparently much excited. Says 
Alexis, in his description of the hero of the 
Redan, “ His eyes emitted flashes of fire; his 
open countenance had assumed its usual majes- 
tic calm and dignity; his lips were parched ;: 
his proud brow betokened much restlessness-:: 
and though his forehead was covered with 
glory, you could perceive through the wreath 
of laurel, which had only been deposited there 
a few hours before by Mars, a deep shadow of 
thoughtfulness and care. His physiognomy 
told a tale. Victory had made of him a great 
hero, without having had time to put her final 
seal to his martial and petulant ardor.. An-- 
other battle was yet to be fought.” 

Notwithstanding his excitement the Colonel’ 
greeted Soyer kindly. Colonel Wood shortly 
after came in, and the three sat down: to.dinner. 
Lest any one should disbelieve the assertion 
that he had the honor of dining with. two of.the 
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heroes of that memorable day so soon after the 
storming of the Redan, Alexis took the precau- 
tion to obtain a certificate of the fact, over the 
signatures of the two gallant colcnels. 

Soyer did not fail to visit the fallen city as 
soon as possible, and on his excursion he took 
with him his Zouave servant. He first inspect- 
ed the Redan. The scene of death and destruc- 
tion here was awful. To see the effects of a 
devastating earthquake might give one an ade- 
quate idea of the ruin caused by the fire of the 
Allies. They then proceeded to the city, which 
was yet burning. On reaching the large bar- 
racks they first visited the kitchens and baker- 
ies. In the former, some of the boilers contained 
cabbage soup; others a kind of porridge made 
with black flour. Loaves of bread were still in 
the ovens, and dough in the troughs. Soyer 
removed a loaf and tasted it. As neither he 
nor his servant had brought any provisions with 
them, and none could be obtained in the burn- 
ang city, they each ate half a pound of the Rus- 
sian bread ; but they had hardly finished their 
repast when the chef clapped his hand on his 
stomach with a rueful face, and, in a piteous 
tone, exclaimed, 

**De you feel any thing wrong? for if you 
don’t Ido. Iam confident the bread has been 
poisoned !” 

**The deuce it has!” said the Zouave, turn- 
ang pale, and thrusting his fingers down his 
throat in erder te throw off the dreadful meal, 
but without success. 

Soyer laughed and called him a coward. 

**Coward!” said he; ‘‘no, no, governor, I 
vam no coward. Ishould not mind a round shot, 
sword, or bayonet wound on the field of battle ; 
but, by Jupiter! to be poisoned ingloriously 
dike a dog would be base in the extreme.” 

**You're right,” answered Soyer. ‘‘Come, 
don’t fear; let us go and taste the soupe-aux- 
choux.” 

To this invitation the Zouave most decidedly 
objected, saying, ‘‘ No more of their relishes for 
me, if you please.” 

But the chef, in his culinary ardor, tasted the 
soup. He found it extremely bad, and alto- 
gether deprived of nutritious qualities. Among 
the culinary trophies that he brought back to 
«camp were a large iron fork, a ladle, some of 
the dough, biscuits, and a large piece of the 
‘black bread taken from the oven. 

A few days after the fall of Sebastopol the 
chef was seized with the Crimean fever, and he 
was obliged to go to Scutari for his health. 
Among the passengers by the same ship were 
three American gentlemen on their return from 
Russia. They were in Sebastopol during the 
storming on the 8th of September. They in- 
vited the chef to dine with them, assuring him 
that the dinner should be cooked a fa Soyer ; 
but in consequence of continued illness he was 
unable to accept the proffered hospitality. 

* You are as well known in the United States 
-ag you are in England,” said one of the Amer- 
deans. ‘Take this for a standing invitation. 








Should you ever cross the water, we invite you 
to be our guest.” 

The chef; highly gratified, almost promised 
to go. In his ‘‘Culinary Campaign” he does 
not omit to thank the American gentlemen for 
their invitation and their courtesy. 


A MARRIAGE TRAGEDY. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS, 

Author of ‘*The Dead Secret,” etc., ete. 
[Written exclusively for Harper’s Macazing.] 
CHAPTER I. 
rained all Monday, all Tuesday, all Wed- 

nesday, all Thursday. My tutor, who never 
went out if he could possibly help it, and who 
cared for nothing so long as he had his books 
with him, was proof against the miserable weath- 
er, and was not even polite enough to agree with 
me when I complained of it. I, who was read- 
ing with him for my college examination, found 
my spirits so seriously affected by the incessant 
rain that I resolved, unless the sky cleared at 
the end of the week, to propose that we should 
depart forthwith from the little Cumberland 
watering-place which we had unfortunately se- 
lected as the place of our temporary abode. 

Friday came. The morning began with some 
gleams of watery sunshine; but toward noon 
the clouds gathered again, and down came the 
rain as persistently as ever, just as I had made 
up my mind to take a holiday, and had got my 
hat on to go out. In sheer desperation I re- 
solved to adhere to my oriyinal intention, let it 
rain as it might. Leaving my tutor with his 
eternal books on one side of him, and his eter- 
nal snuff-box on the other, I descended to the 
ground-floor of the inn at which we were stay- 
ing, and sent for the landlord. 

**T have been waiting for the weather, in this 
horrible climate of yours, four whole days,” I © 
said, ‘‘and I mean to wait no longer. Get me 
a horse, or a gig, or any conveyance you pos- 
sess, and tell me where I am to go to get rid of 
the sight of that waste of drab-colored sand in 
front of the window, and of that changeless strip 
of dreary gray sea beyond it.” 

The landlord—a very intelligent and very 
good-humored old man—laughed, and said that 
he had a gig and horse at my disposal, if I was 
really determined to take a drive in the rain. 

“Order the gig,” I answered, ‘‘and tell me 
which direction I am to take. Are there no 
sights in the neighborhood ?” 

‘*No, Sir,” was the unpromising reply. 
sights that I know of.” 

‘*What! no old house any where inland!” I 
exclaimed. ‘‘No great family seat in this part 
of the country that strangers are allowed to see!” 

The landlord’s face changed a little, Ithought. 
He looked away from me, and his hand trifled 
rather uneasily with the curtain of the parlor- 
window at which we were standing. 

‘‘The only family house in these parts,” he 
said, *‘is Darrock Hall. And that has been an 
empty house for some years now.” 





“No 
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‘tA fine, ruinous, dreary old place, no doubt?” 
I said. ‘‘ Just the sort of house I should like 
to see. Order the gig, and send somebody with 
me to show me the way to Darrock Hall.” 

“You would only be disappointed when you 
got there, Sir,” said the landlord, shaking his 
head gloomily. ‘‘It’s neither a fine place nor 
an old place. Darrock Hall is nothing but a 
square stone house, and it wasn’t standing a 
hundred years ago. So far from the place be- 
ing at all ruinous, it is now being altered and 
put into thorough repair. They say there’s a 
new lead mine been discovered near; and a 
strange gentleman—one of the sort they call 
speculators in London—has taken the Hall, and 
means to work the mine right down under it, as 
I am told.” 

‘* Well,” I said, ‘‘if there is nothing to see 
at the Hall, I can look at the mine. I must 
drive somewhere, and I may just as well go 
there as any where e¢ise in this rain. How far 
off is it?” 

‘*Nigh on eleven miles,” said the landlord. 
‘¢ The road goes round about so that no stranger 
could find it, and the last three miles are all up 
hill.” 

**TIs there nobody who could go with me in 
the capacity of guide?” I asked. 

‘* Nobody who can be spared just now,” re- 
plied the landlord, ‘‘ unless it’s myself. And 
I—” He stopped, and looked at me doubtfully. 

‘* And you,” I rejoined, finishing the sentence 
for him, ‘‘are not quite young enough to risk 
getting wet through with impunity ?” 

“No,” he said. ‘It’s not that. People who 
live in Cumberland don’t mind rain. Ill go in 
the gig, if you specially wish it. But, to be 
plain with you, Sir, there isn’t a place in the 
neighborhood I wouldn’t sooner drive you to 
than Darrock Hall.” 

**Indeed! May I ask why?” 

** Well, Sir, when I was a young man I lived 
in service at that house; and certain things 
happened there which have made the sight of 
the place, since that time, not over-pleasant to 
myeyes. It was a frightful business, Sir; and 
I was mixed up in it.” 

These words made me naturally anxious to 
know what had happened at the mysierious 
family mansion. I abstained from giving any 
expression to my feeling of curiosity; but I sup- 
pose my face must have betrayed me, for the 
landlord pursued the subject of his own accord. 

‘You mustn’t suppose it is any thing I have 
reason to be ashamed of,” he said. ‘‘So far as 
I am concerned, I came out of the matter with 
all possible credit and advantage to myself. If 
that same miserable business hadn't happened 
at the Hall, I doubt whether I should ever have 
had the money to take this inn.” 

“ Do you mind telling me about it ?” I asked. 
‘That is to say, if the circumstances are of a 
nature to be communicated to a stranger ?” 

“They could not be kept a secret at the 
time,” said the landlord ; ‘‘ and there is no need 
to keep them a secret now—for none of the peo- 





ple who were concerned in the affair are left 
alive excepting me and one other person living 
in London. But it is rather a long story, Sir.” 

‘*T shall not think any the worse of it on that 
account,” said I. ‘Tell me all about it, and I 
will put off the drive in the gig, and give up my 
visit to Darrock Hall.” 

The landlord placed a chair for me and took 
one for himself, apparently very much relieved 


by the assurance that my last words had con- 


veyed tohim. After the usual prefatory phrases 
of apology for his own defects as a narrator, he 
began his story, which I shall repeat here, as 
nearly as possible, in his own words. 


The first place I got, when I began life by 
going out to service, was not a very profitable 
one. I certainly gained the advantage of learn- 
ing my business thoroughly, but I never had my 
due in the matter of wages. My master was 
made a bankrupt, and his servants suffered with 
the rest of his creditors. 

My second situation, however, amply com- 
pensated me for my want of luck in the first. 
I had the good fortune to enter the service of 
Mr. and Mrs. Norcross, in which I remained 
till I changed my statior. in life, and took this 
inn. My master was a very rich gentleman. 
He had the Darrock house and lands in this 
county, a fine estate also in Yorkshire, and a 
very large property in Jamaica, which produced, 
at that time and for some years afterward, a 
great income. Out in the West Indies he met 
with a pretty young lady, a governess in an En- 
glish family, and, taking a violent fancy to her, 
married her, though she was a good five-and- 
twenty years younger than himself. After the 
wedding they came to live in England; and it 
was at this time that I was lucky enough to be 
engaged by them as a servant. 

I lived with my new master and mistress three 
years. They had nochildren. At the end of 
that period Mr. Norcross died. He was sharp 
enough to foresee that his young widow would, 
most likely, marry again; and he bequeathed 
his property so that it all went to Mrs. Norcross 
first, and then to any children she might have 
by a second marriage, and, failing that, to rela- 
tions and friends of his own. I did not suffer 
by my master’s death, for his widow kept me in 
her service. I had attended on Mr. Norcross all 
through his last illness, and had made myself 
useful enough to win my mistress’s favor and 
gratitude. Besides me she also retained her 
maid in her service—a French woman named 
JosepMine. Even at that time I disliked the 
foreizner’s wheedling manners, and her cruel, 
cunning face, and wondered how my mistress 
could be so fond of her as she was. Time 
showed that I was right in distrusting this wo- 
man. I shall have much more to say about her 
when I get further advanced with my story. 

Meanwhile I have next to relate that my mis- 
tress broke up the rest of her establishment, and, 
taking me and the lady’s maid with her, went 
to travel on the Continent. Among other won- 
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derful places, we visited Paris, Genoa, Venice, 
Florence, Rome, and Naples, staying in some 
of those cities for months together. The fame 
of my mistress’s riches followed her wherever 
she went; and there were plenty of gentlemen, 
foreigners as well as Englishmen, who were 
anxious enough to get into her good graces and 
to prevail on her to marry them. Nobody suc- 
ceeded, however, in producing any very strong 
or lasting impression on her; and when we 
came back to England, after more than two 
years of absence, Mrs. Norcross was still a wid- 
ow, and showed no signs of wanting to alter her 
condition. 

We went to the house on the Yorkshire es- 
tate first; but my mistress did not fancy some 
of the company round about, so we moved 
again to Darrock Hall, and made excursions 
from time to time in the lake district, some 
miles off. On one of these trips Mrs. Norcross 
met with some old friends, who introduced her 
to a gentleman of their party bearing the very 
common, uninteresting name of Mr. James 
Smith. He was a tall, fine young man enough, 
with black hair, which grew very long, and the 
biggest, bushiest pair of black whiskers I ever 
saw. Altogether he had a rakish, unsettled 
look, and a bounceable way of talking which 
made him the prominent person in company. 
He was poor enough himself, as I heard from 
his servant, but well connected—a gentleman 
by birth and education, though his manners 
were so free. What my mistress saw to like 
in him I don’t know; but when she asked her 
friends to stay with her at Darrock, she in- 
cluded Mr. James Smith in the invitation. We 
had a fine, gay, noisy time of it at the Hall—the 
strange gentleman, in particular, making him- 
self as much at home as if the place belonged 
tohim. I was surprised at Mrs. Norcross put- 
ting up with him as she did; but I was fairly 
thunderstruck, some months afterward, when I 
heard that she and Mr. James Smith were actu- 
ally going to be married! She had refused of- 
fers by dozens abroad, from higher, and richer, 
and better-behaved men. It seemed next to 
impossible that she could seriously think of 
throwing herself away upon such a hare- 
brained, headlong, penniless young gentleman 
as Mr. James Smith. 

Married, nevertheless, they were, in due 
course of time; and, after spending the honey- 
moon abroad, they came back to Darrock Hall. 
I soon found that my new master had a very 
variable temper. There were some days when 
he was as easy and familiar and pleasant with 
his servants as any gentleman could be. At 
other times some devil within him seemed to get 
possession of his whole nature. He flew into 
violent passions, and took wrong ideas into his 
head, which no reasoning or remonstrance could 
remove. It rather amazed me, considering how 
gay he was in his tastes, and how restless his 
habits were, that he should consent to live at 
stich a quiet, dull place as Darrock. The rea- 
son for this, however, soon came out. Mr. 





James Smith was not much of a sportsman; he 
cared nothing for in-door amusements, such as 
reading, music, and so forth; and he had no 
ambition for representing the county in Parlia- 
ment. The one pursuit that he was really fond 
of was—yachting. Darrock was within sixteen 
miles of a sea-port town, with an excellent har- 
bor; and to this accident of position the Hall 
was entirely indebted for recommending itself 
as a place of residence to Mr. James Smith. 

He had such an untiring enjoyment and de- 
jght in cruising about at sea, and all his ideas 
of pleasure seemed to be so closely connected 
with his remembrances of the sailing trips he 
had taken on board different yachts belonging 
to his friends, that I verily believe his chief ob- 
ject in marrying my mistress was to get the 
command of money enough to keep a vessel for 
himself. Be that as it may, it is certain that he 
prevailed on her, some time after their marriage, 
to make him a present of a fine schooner yacht, 
which was brought round from Cowes to our 
coast-town here, and kept always waiting ready 
for him in the harbor. His wife required some 
little persuasion before she could make up her 
mind to let him have the vessel. She suffered 
so much from sea-sickness, that pleasure-sailing 
was out of the question for her; and, being very 
fond of her husband, she was naturally unwill- 
ing that he should engage in an amusement 
which took him away from her. However, Mr. 
James Smith used his influence over her clev- 
erly, promising that he would never go away 
without first asking her leave, and engaging 
that his terms of absence at sea should never 
last for more than a week or ten days at a time. 
Accordingly, my mistress, who was the kindest 
and most unselfish woman in the world, put her 
own feelings aside, and made her husband hap- 
py in the possession of a vessel of his own. 

While my master was away cruising my mis- 
tress had a dull time of it at the Hall. The 
few gentlefolks there were in our part of the 
county lived at a distance, and could only come 
to Darrock when they were asked to stay there 
for some days together. As for the village 
near us, there was but one person living in it 
whom my mistress could think of asking to the 
Hall; and this person was the clergyman who 
did duty at the church, one Mr. Meeke. He was 
a single man, very young, and very lonely in 
his position. He had a mild, melancholy, pasty- 
looking face, and was as shy and soft-spoken as 
a little girl— altogether, what one may call, 
without being unjust or severe, a poor, weak 
creature, and, out of all sight, the very worst 
preacher I ever sat under in my life. The one 
thing he did, which, as I heard, he could really 
do well, was playing on the fiddle. He was 


uncommonly fond of music—so much so that he 
often took his instrument out with him when 
he went for a walk. This taste of his was his 
great recommendation to my mistress, who was 
a wonderfully fine player on the piano, and who 
was delighted to get such a performer as Mr. 
Besides liking 


Meeke to play duets with her. 
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his society for this reason, she felt for him in 
his lonely position, naturally enough, I think, 
considering how often she was left in solitude 
herself. Mr. Meeke, on his side, when he got 
over his first shyness, was only too glad to leave 
his lonesome little parsonage for the fine mu- 
sic-room at the Hall, and for the company of a 
handsome, kind-hearted lady, who made much 
of him and admired his fiddle-playing with all 
her heart. Thus it happened that, whenever 
my master was away at sea, my mistress and 
Mr. Meeke were always together, playing duets 
as if they had their living to get by it. A more 
harmless connection than the connection be- 
tween those two never existed in this world; 
and yet, innocent as it was, it turned out to be 
the first cause of all the misfortunes that after- 
ward happened. 

My master’s treatment of Mr. Meeke was, 
from the first, the very opposite of my mistress’s. 
The restless, rackety, bounceable Mr. James 
Smith felt a contempt for the weak, womanish, 
fiddling little parson; and, what was more, did 
not care to conceal it. For this reason Mr. 
Meeke (who was dreadfully frightened by my 
master’s violent language and rough ways) very 
seldom visited at the Hall, except when my 
mistress was alone there. Meaning no wrong, 
and therefore stooping to no concealment, she 
never thought of taking any measures to keep 
Mr. Meeke out of the way when he happened to 
be with her at the time of her husband’s coming 
home, whether it was only from a riding-ex- 
cursion in the neighborhood or from a cruise in 
the schooner. 
whenever my master came home, after a long 
or short absence, in nine cases out of ten he 
found the parson at the Hall. At first he used 
to laugh at this circumstance, and to amuse 
himself with some rather coarse jokes at the ex- 


pense of his wife and her companion. But, aft- | 


er a while, his variable temper changed, as usu- 
al. He grew sulky, rude, angry, and, at last, 
downright jealous of Mr. Meeke. ‘Though too 
proud to confess it in so many words, he still 
showed the state of his mind clearly enough to 
my mistress to excite her indignation. She was 
a woman who could be led any where by any 


one for whoia she had a regard; but there was a | 


firm spirit within her that rose at the slightest 
show of injustice or oppression, and that resent- 
ed tyrannical usage of any sort perhaps a little 
too warmly. The bare suspicion that her hus- 
band could feel any distrust of her set her all in 
a flame, and she took the most unfortunate, and 
yet, at the same time, the most natural way, for 
a woman, of resenting it. The ruder her hus- 
band was to Mr. Meeke, the more kindly she 
behaved to him. This led to serious disputes 
and dissensions, and thence, in time, to a vio- 
lent quarrel. I could not avoid hearing the 
last part of the altercation between them, for it 
took place on the garden-walk, outside the 
dining-room window, while I was occupied in 
laying the table for lunch. 

Without repeating their words—which I have 


In this way it so turned out that | 


no right to do, having heard by accident what I 
had no business to hear—I may say generally, 
to show how serious the quarrel was, that my 
mistress upbraided my master with having mar- 
ried from mercenary motives; with keeping 
out of her company as much as he could; and 
with insulting her by a suspicion which it would 
be hard ever to forgive, and impossible ever to 
forget. He replied by violent language direct- 
ed against herself, and by commanding her, in 
a very overbearing way, never to open the doors 
of the house again to Mr. Mecke. She, on her 
side, declared, in great anger, that she would 
never consent to insult a clergyman and a gen- 
tleman in order to satisfy the whim of a tyran- 
nical husband. Upon that he called out, with 
a great oath, to have his horse saddled directly, 
declaring that he would not stop another in- 
stant under the same roof with a woman who 
had set him at defiance; and warning his wife 
that he would have her watched in his absence, 
and would come back, if Mr. Meeke entered the 
house again, and horsewhip him, in spite of his 
black coat, all through the village. With those 
words he left her, and rode away to the sea-port 
where his yacht was lying. My mistress kept 
up her spirit till he was out of sight, and then 
burst into a dreadful screaming passion of tears, 
which ended by leaving her so weak that she had 
to be carried to her bed like a woman who was 
at the point of death. 

The same evening my master’s horse was rid- 
den back by a messenger, who brought a scrap 
of note-paper with him, addressed to me. It 
only contained these lines: ‘‘Pack up my 
| clothes, and deliver them immediately to the 
| bearer. You may tell your mistress that I sail 

to-night, at eleven o’clock, for a cruise to Swe- 
;den. Forward my letters to the Post-office, 
| Stockholm.” 
i. obeyed the orders given to me, except that 
relating to my mistress. ‘The doctor had been 
sent for, and was sti:l in the house. I consult- 
ed him upon the propriety of my delivering the 
message. He positively forbade me to do so, 
that night; and told me to give him the slip of 
paper, and leave it to his discretion to show it 
to her, or not, the next morning. 

The messenger had hardly been gone an hour 
when Mr. Meeke’s housekeeper came to the 
Hall with a roll of music for my mistress. I 
told the woman of my master’s sudden depart- 
ure, and of the doctor being in the house. This 
news brought Mr. Mecke himself to the Hall in 
a great flutter. I felt so angry with him for be- 
ing the cause—innocent as he might be—of the 
shocking scene which had taken place, that I 
exceeded the bounds of my duty, and told him 
the whole truth. The poor, weak, wavering, 
childish creature, flushed up red in the face, 
then turned as pale as ashes, and dropped into 
one of the hall chairs, crying—literally crying 
fit to break his heart! ‘‘Oh, William!” says 
he, wringing his little frail, trembling, white 
hands, as helpless asa baby. ‘‘Oh, William! 
what am I to do?” 
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“As you ask me that question, Sir,” says I, 
** you will excuse me, I hope, if, being a serv- 
ant, I plainly speak my mind notwithstanding. 
I know my station well enough to be aware that, 
strictly speaking, I have done wrong, and far 


the scrap of paper with the message on it from 
my master; and an hour or two after that, a 
letter was sent to her in Mr. Meeke’s handwrit- 
ing, explaining the reason why she must not ex- 
pect to see him any more at the Hall, and re- 


exceeded my duty, in telling you as much as I | ferring to me in terms of high praise, as a sens- 
have told you already. But I would go through | ible and faithful man who had spoken the right 
fire and water, Sir,” says I, feeling my own eyes | word at the right time. I am able to repeat the 
getting moist, “for my mistress’s sake. She | substance of the letter, because I heard all about 
has no relation here who can speak to you; and | it from my mistress, under very unpleasant cir- 
it is even better that a servant like me should | cumstances so far as I was concerned. The news 
risk being guilty of an impertinence, than that | of my master’s departure did not affect her as 
dreadful and lasting mischief should arise from | the doctor had supposed it would. Instead of 
the right remedy not being applied at the right | distressing her, it roused her spirit, and made 
time. This is what I should do, Sir, in your; her angry; her pride, as I imagine, being 
place. Saving your presence, I should leave | wounded by the contemptuous manner in which 
off crying, and go back home and write to Mr. her husband had notified his intention of sail- 
James Smith, saying that I would not, as a cler- | ing to Sweden, at the end of a message to a 
gyman, give him railing for railing, but would | servant about packing his clothes. Finding her 
prove how unworthily he had suspected me by in that temper of mind, the letter from Mr. 
ceasing to visit at the Hall from this time forth, | Meeke only irritated her the more. She insist- 
rather than be a cause of dissension between | ed on getting up, and as soon as she was dress- 
man and wife. If you will put that into proper |ed and down stairs, she vented her violent hu- 
language, Sir, and will have the letter ready for mor on me, reproaching me for impertinent in- 
me in half an hour’s time, I will call for it on | terference in the affairs of my betters, and de- 
the fastest horse in our stables, and, at my own claring that she had almost made up her mind 
risk, will give it to my master before he sails to- | to turn me out of my place for it. I did not 
night. I have nothing more to say, Sir, except | defend myself, because I respected her sorrows 


to ask your pardon for forgetting my proper 
place, and for making bold to speak on a very 
serious matter as equal to equal, and as man to 
man.” 


and the irritation that came from them; also, 
because I knew the natural kindness of her na- 
ture well enough to be assured that she would 
make amends to me for her harshness the mo- 








To do Mr. Meeke justice, he had a heart, | ment her mind was composed again. The re- 
though it was a very small one. He shook | sult showed thatI wasright. That same even- 
hands with me, and said he accepted my advice ing she sent for me, and begged me to forgive 
as the advice of a friend; and so went back to | and forget the hasty words she had spoken in 
his parsonage to write the letter. In half an| the morning, with a grace and sweetness that 
hour I called for it on horseback, but it was not | would have won the heart of any man who list- 
ready forme. Mr. Meeke was ridiculously nice ened to her. 
about how he should express himself when he | Weeks passed after this, till it was more than 
got a pen into hishand. I found him with his |a month since the day of my master’s depart- 
desk littered with rough copies, in a perfect | ure, and no letter in his handwriting came to 
agony about how to turn his phrases delicately | Darrock Hall. My mistress, taking this treat- 
enough in referring to my mistress. Every | ment of her more angrily than sorrowfully, went 
minute being precious, I hurried him as much | to London to consult her nearest relations, who 
as I could, without standing on any ceremony. | lived there. On leaving home she stopped the 
It took half an hour more, with all my efforts, | carriage at the parsonage, and went in (as I 
before he could make up his mind that the let- | thought, rather defiantly) to say good-by to Mr. 
ter would do. I started off with it at a gallop, | Meeke. She had answered his letter, had re- 
and never drew rein till I got to the sea-port | ceived others from him, and had answered them 
town. The harbor-clock chimed the quarter | likewise. She had also, of course, seen him 
past eleven as I rode by it, and when I got down | every Sunday at church, and had always stopped 
to the jetty there was no yacht to be seen. She | to speak to him after the service. But this was 
had been cast off from her moorings ten minutes | the first occasion on which she had visited him 
before eleven, and as the clock struck she had | at his house. As the carriage stopped, the lit- 
sailed out of the harbor. I would have follow- | tle parson came out, in great hurry and agita- 
ed in a boat, but it was a fine starlight night, | tion, to meet her at the garden-gate. 
with a fresh wind blowing; and the sailors on ‘**Don’t look alarmed, Mr. Meeke,” says my 
the pier langhed at me when I spoke of rowing | mistress, getting out. ‘‘ Though you have en- 
after a schooner-yacht which had got a quarter | gaged not to come near the Hall, I have made 
of an hour’s start of us, with the wind abeam | no promise to keep away from the parsonage.” 
and the tide in her favor. With those words she went into the house. 

I rode back with a heavy heart. AllIcould| The French maid, Josephine, was sitting with 
do now was to send the letter to the Post-office, me in the rumble of the carriage, and I saw a 
Stockholm. wicked smile on her face as the parson and his 

The next day the doctor showed my mistress | visitor went into the house together. Harmless 
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as Mr. Meeke was, and innocent of all wrong as 
I knew my mistress to be, I regretted that she 
should be so rash as to despise appearances, con- 
sidering the situation she was placed in. She 
had already exposed herself to be thought of 
disrespectfully by her own maid; and it was 
hard to say what worse consequences might not 
happen after that. 

Half an hour later we were away on our jour- 
ney. My mistress staid in London two months. 
Throughout all that time no letter from my 
master was forwarded to her from the country- 
house. 

When the two months had passed we return- 
ed to Darrock Hall. Nobody there had received 
any news in our absence of the whereabouts of 
my master and his yacht. 

Six more weary weeks elapsed; and in that 
time but one event happened at the Hall to vary 
the dismal monotony of the lives we now led in 
the solitary place. One morning the French 
maid, Josephine, came down after dressing my 
mistress, with her face as pale as ashes, except 
on one cheek, where there was a mark as red as 
burning fire. I was in the kitchen at the time, 
and I asked what was the matter. 

“The matter!” says she, in her shrill broken 
English. ‘ Advance a little, if you please, and 
look with all your eyes at this cheek of mine. 
What! have you lived so long a time with your 
mistress, and don’t you know the mark of her 
hand yet!” 

I was at a loss to understand what she meant, 
but she soon explained herself. My mistress, 
whose temper had been sadly altered for the 
worse by the trials and the humiliations she had 
gone through, had got up that morning more 
out of humor than usual; and in answer to her 
maid’s inquiry as to how she had passed the 
night, had begun talking about her weary, mis- 
erable life in an unusually fretful and desperate 
way. Josephine, in trying to cheer her spirits, 
had ventured, most improperly, on making a 
light, jesting reference to Mr. Meeke, which had 
so enraged my mistress that she turned round 
sharp on the foreigner, and gave her—to use the 
common phrase—a smart box on the ear. Jo- 
sephine confessed that the moment after she had 
done this, her better sense appeared to tell herthat 
she had taken a most improper way of resenting 
undue familiarity. She had immediately express- 
ed her regret for having forgotten herself, and had 
proved the sincerity of it by a gift of half a doz- 
en cambric handkerchiefs, presented as a peace- 
offering on the spot. After that, I thought it 
impossible that Josephine could bear any mal- 
ice against a mistress whom she had served ever 
since she had been a girl, and I said as much to 
her when she had done telling me what had 
happened up stairs. 

“I! Malice!” cries Miss Josephine, in her 
hard, sharp, snappish way. ‘‘ And why, and 
wherefore, if you please? If my mistress smacks 
my cheek with one hand she gives me handker- 





chiefs to wipe it with the other. My good mis- 
tress, my kind mistress, my pretty mistress! I, | 


the servant, bear malice against her, the mis- 
tress! Ah, you bad man, even to think of such 
a thing! Ah, fie, fie! I am quite ashamed 
of you!” 

She gave me one look—the wickedest look I 
ever saw—and burst out laughing—the harshest 
laugh I ever heard from a woman’s lips. Turn- 
ing away from me directly after, she said no 
more, and never referred to the subject again 
on any subsequent occasion. From that time, 
however, I noticed an alteration in Miss Joseph- 
ine; not in her way of doing her work, for she 
was just as sharp and careful about it as ever, but 
in her manner and habits. She grew amazing- 
ly quiet, and passed almost all her leisure time 
alone. I could bring no charge against her 
which authorized me to speak a word of warn- 
ing; but, for all that, I could not help feeling 
that if I had been in my mistress’s place I would 
have followed up that present of the cambric 
handkerchiefs by paying her a month’s wages 
in advance, and sending her away from the 
house the same evening. 

With the exception of this little domestic in- 
cident, which appeared trifling enough at the 
time, but which led to very serious consequences 
afterward, nothing happened at all out of the 
ordinary way during the six weary weeks to 
which I have referred. At the beginning of the 
seventh week, however, an event occurred at 
last. One morning the postman brought a let- 
ter to the Hall, addressed to my mistress. I 
took it up stairs, and looked at the direction as 
I put it on the salver. The handwriting was 
not my master’s; was not, as it appeared to me, 
the handwriting of any well-educated person. 
The outside of the letter was also very dirty ; 
and the seal a common office-seal of the usual 
lattice-work pattern. ‘‘This must be a beg- 
ging-letter,” I thought to myself as I entered 
the breakfast-room and advanced with it to my 
mistress. 

She held up her hand before she opened it, 
as a sign to me that she had some order to give, 
and that I was not to leave the room till I had 
received it. Then she broke the seal and be- 
gan to read the letter. Her eyes had hardly 
been on it a moment before her face turned as 
pale as death, and the paper began to tremble 
in her fingers. She read on to the end, and sud- 
denly turned from pale to scarlet, started out 
of her chair, crumpled the letter up violently in 
her hand, and took several turns backward and 
forward in the room, without seeming to notice 
me as I stood by the door. ‘‘ You villain! you 
villain! you villain!” I heard her whisper to 
herself many times over, in a quick, hissing, 
fierce way. Then she stopped, and said on a 
sudden, ‘‘Can it be true?” Then she looked 
up, and seeing me standing at the door, started 
as if I had been a stranger, changed color again, 
and told me, in a stifled voice, to leave her and 
come back again in half an hour. I obeyed, 
feeling certain that she must have received some 
very bad news of her husband, and wondering, 
anxiously enough, what it might be. When I 
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returned to the breakfast-room her face was as 
much discomposed as ever. Without speaking 
a word she handed me two sealed letters. One, 
a note to be left for Mr. Meeke, at the parson- 
age; the other, a letter marked ‘‘ Immediate,” 
and addressed to her lawyer in London, who 
was also, I should add, her nearest living rela- 
tion. 

I left one of these letters and posted the oth- 
er. When I came back I heard that my mis- 
tress had taken to her room. She remained 
there for four days, keeping her new sorrow, 
whatever it was, strictly to herself. On the 
fifth day the lawyer from London arrived at the 
Hall. My mistress went down to him in the 
library, and was shut up there with him for 
nearly two hours. At the end of that time the 
bell rang for me. 

“ Sit down, William,” said my mistress when 
I came into the room. ‘‘I feel such entire con- 
fidence in your fidelity and attachment that I 
am about, with the full concurrence of this gen- 
tleman, who is my nearest relative and my le- 
gal adviser, to place a very serious secret in 
your keeping, and to employ your services on a 
matter which is as important to me as a matter 
of life and death.” 

Her poor eyes were very red, and her lips 
quivered as she spoke to me. I was so startled 
by what she had said that I hardly knew which 
chair to sit in. She pointed te one placed near 
herself at the table, and seemed about to speak 
to me again, when the lawyer interfered. 

‘**Let me entreat you,” he said, ‘‘ not to agi- 
tate yourself unnecessarily. I will put this per- 
son in possession of the facts; and if I omit any 
thing, you shall stop me and set me right.” 

My mistress leaned back in her chair and 
covered her face with her handkerchief. The 
lawyer waited a moment, and then addressed 
himself to me. 

“You are already aware,” he said, ‘‘of the 
circumstances under which your master left this 
house; and you also know, I have no doubt, 
that no direct news of him has reached your 
mistress up to this time ?” 

I bowed to him, and said I knew of the cir- 
cumstances so far. 

**Do you remember,” he went on, “‘ taking a 
letter to your mistress, five days ago?” 

“Yes, Sir,” I replied; ‘‘a letter which seem- 
ed to distress and alarm her very seriously.” 

**T will read you that letter before we say 
any more,” continued the lawyer. ‘‘I warn 
you beforehand that it contains a terrible charge 
against your master, which, however, is not at- 
tested by the writer’s signature. I have already 
told your mistress that she must not attach too 
much importance to an anonymous letter; and 
I now tell you the same thing.” 

Saying that, he took up a letter from the ta- 
ble and read it aloud. I had a copy of it given 
to me afterward, which I looked at often enough 
to fix the contents of the letter in my mem- 
ory. I can now repeat them, I think, word for 
word. 





“Mapa” (it began),—‘*I can not reconcile it to my 
conscience to leave you in total ignorance of your hus- 
band’s atrocious conduct toward you. If you have ever 
been disposed to regret his absence, do so no longer. 
Hope and pray, rather, that you and he may never meet 
face to face again in this world. I write in great haste 
and in great fear of being observed. Time fails me to 
prepare you as you ought to be prepared for what I have 
now to disclose. I must tell you plainly, with much re- 
spect for you and sorrow for your misfortune, that your 
husband has married another wife. I saw the ceremony 
performed, unknown to him. If I could not have spoken 
of this infamous act as an eye-witness, I would not have 
spoken of it at all. 

**I dare not acknowledge who I am, for I believe Mr. 
James Smith would stick at no crime to revenge himself 
on me if he ever came to a knowledge of the step I am 
now taking, and of the means by which I got my inform- 
ation. Neither have I time to enter into particulars. I 
simply warn you of what has happened, and leave you to 
act on that warning as you please. You may disbelieve 
this letter, because it is not signed by any name. In that 
case, if Mr. James Smith should ever venture into your 
presence, I recommend you to ask him suddenly what he 
has done with his new wife; and to see if his countenance 
does not immediately testify that the truth has been 
spoken by 

“Your Unknown FRrienp.” 

Poor as my opinion was of my master, I had 
never believed him to be capable of such villainy 
as this; and I could not believe it, when the 
lawyer had done reading the letter. 

“Oh, Sir!” I said; ‘‘surely that is some 
base imposition? Surely it can not be true?” 

‘That is what I have told your mistress,” he 
answered. ‘‘ But she says, in return, that—” 

“That I feel it to be true,” my mistress broke 
in, speaking behind the handkerchief, in a faint, 
smothered voice. 

‘* We need not debate the question,” the law- 
yer wenton. ‘Our business, now, is to prove 
the truth or the falsehood of this letter. That 
must be done at once. I have written to one 
of my clerks, who is accustomed to conducting 
delicate investigations, to come to this house 
without loss of time. He is to be trusted with 
any thing, and he will pursue the needful in- 
quiries immediately. It is absolutely necessary, 
to make sure of committing no mistakes, that he 
should be accompanied, when he starts on his in- 
vestigations, by some one who is well acquaint- 
ed with Mr. James Smith’s habits and personal 
appearance; and your mistress has fixed upon 
you to be that person. However well the in- 
quiry may be managed, it will probably be at- 
tended by trouble and delay. It may necessi- 
tate a long journey, and it may involve some 
personal danger. Are you,” said the lawyer, 
looking hard at me, ‘‘ ready to suffer any incon- 
venience and to run any risk for your mistress’s 
sake ?” 

“There is nothing I can do, Sir,” said I, 
“that I will not do. I am afraid I am not 
clever enough to be of much use. But so far 
as troubles and risks are concerned, I am ready 
for any thing from this moment.” 

My mistress took the handkerchief from her 
face, looked at me with her eyes full of tears, 
and held out her hand. How I came to do it 
I don’t know, but I stooped down and kissed 
the hand she offered me; feeling half startled, 
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half ashamed at my own boldness the moment 
after. 


“You will do, my man,” said the lawyer, 
nodding his head. ‘Don’t trouble yourself 
about the cleverness or the cunning that may 
be wanted. My clerk has got head enough for 
two. I have only one word more to say before 
you go down stairs again. Remember that this 
investigation and the cause that leads to it must 
be kept a profound secret. Except us three, 
and the clergyman here (to whom your mistress 
has written word of what has happened), nobody 
knows any thing about it. I will let my clerk 
into the secret, when he joins us. As soon as 
you and he are away from the house you may 
talk about it. Until then, you will close your 
lips on the subject.” 

The clerk did not keep us long waiting. He 
came as fast as the mail from London could 
bring him. I had expected, from his master’s 
description, to see a serious, sedate man, rather 
sly in his looks and rather reserved in his man- 
ner. To my amazement, this practiced hand 
at delicate investigations was a brisk, plump, 
jolly little man, with a comfortable double chin, 
a pair of very bright black eyes, and a big bottle- 
nose of the true convivial red color. He wore 
a suit of black and a limp, dingy white cravat ; 
took snuff perpetually out of a very large box ; 
walked with his hands crossed behind his back ; 
and looked, upon the whole, much more like a 
parson of free and easy habits than a lawyer’s 
clerk. ‘‘Howd’yedo?” says he, when I opened 
the door to him. ‘‘I’m the man you expect 
from the office in London. Just say Mr. Dark, 
will you? I'll sit down here till you come back; 
and, I say, young man, if there is such a thing 
as a glass of ale in the house, I don’t mind com- 
mitting myself so far as to say that I'll drink it.” 

I got him the ale before I announced him. 
He winked at me as he put ittohislips. “Your 
good health,” says he. ‘‘I like you. Don’t 
forget that the name’s Dark; and just leave the 
jug and glass, will you, in case my master keeps 
me waiting.” 

I announced him at once, and was told to 
show him into the library. When I got back 
to the hall the jug was empty, and Mr. Dark 
was comforting himself with a pinch of snuff, 
snorting over it like a perfect grampus. He 
had swallowed more than a pint of the strongest 
old ale in the house; and, for all the effect it 
seemed to have had on him, he might just as 
well have been drinking so much water. 

As I led him along the passage to the library 
Josephine, the French maid, passed us. Mr. 
Dark winked at me again, and made her a low 
bow. ‘‘Lady’s maid,” I heard him whisper to 
himself. ‘‘ A fine woman to look at, but a d—d 
bad one to deal with.” I turned round on him, 
rather angry at his cool ways, and looked hard 
at him, just before I opened the library door. 
Mr. Dark looked hard at me. “ All right,” 
says he. ‘‘I can show myself in.” And he 
knocks at the door, and opens it, and goes in, 
with another wicked wink, all in a moment. 





Half an hour later the bell rang for me. 
Mr. Dark was sitting between my mistress (who 
was looking at him in amazement), and the 
lawyer (who was looking at him with approval). 
He had a map open on his knee, and a pen in 
his hand. Judging by his face, the communi- 
cation of the secret about my master did not 
seem to have made the smallest impression on 
him. 

“T’ve got leave to ask you a question,” says 
he, the moment I appeared. ‘‘When you found 
your master’s yacht gone, did you hear which 
way she had sailed? Was it northward toward 
Scotland ?” 

“Yes,” Ianswered. ‘The boatmen told me 
that, when I made inquiries at the harbor.” 

“Well, Sir,” says Mr. Dark, turning to the 
lawyer, ‘‘ if he said he was going to Sweden he 
seems to have started on the road to it, at all 
events. I think I have got my instructions 
now ?” 

The lawyer nodded and looked at my mis- 
tress, who bowed her head to him. He then 
said, turning to me, 

**Pack up your bag for traveling, William, 
and have a conveyance got ready to go to the 
nearest post-town.” 

‘* And whatever happens in the future,” added 
my mistress, her kind voice trembling a little, 
“believe, William, that I shall never forget this 
proof you now show of your devotion to me. It 
is still some comfort to know that I have your 
fidelity to depend on in this dreadful trial—your 
fidelity, and the extraordinary intelligence and 
experience of Mr. Dark.” 

Mr. Dark did not seem to hear the compli- 
ment. He was busy writing, with his paper 
upon the map on his knee. A quarter of an 
hour later, when I had ordered the dog-cart, 
and had got down into the hall with my bag 
packed, I found him there waiting for me. He 
was sitting on the same chair which he had oc- 
cupied when he first arrived, and he had another 
jug of the old ale on the table by his side. 

‘*Got any fishing-rods in the house ?” says 
he, when I put my bag down in the hall. 

“Yes,” I replied, astonished at the question. 
‘¢ What do you want with them ?” 

‘* Pack a couple in cases for traveling,” says 
Mr. Dark, “with lines and hooks and fly-hooks 
all complete. Have a drop of ale before you 
go—and don’t stare, William. I'll let the light 
in on you as soon as we are out of the house. 
Off with you for the rods! I want to be on the 
road in five minutes.” 

When I came back with the rods and tackle, 
I found Mr. Dark in the dog-cart. ‘* Money, 
luggage, fishing-rods, paper of directions, copy 
of anonymous letter, guide-book, map,” says he, 
running over in his mind the things wanted for 
the journey. ‘All right, so far. Drive off.” 
I took the reins and started the horse. As we 
left the house, I saw my mistress and Josephine 
looking after us from two of the windows on the 
second floor. The memory of those two atten- 


| tive faces—one so sad and so good, the other so 
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smiling and so wicked—haunted my mind per- | covery to take us to first, then? Clearly to the 
petually for many days afterward. | north of Scotland. What do you say to that, 
**Now, William,” says Mr. Dark, when we | Mr. William? Is my catechism all correct, or 
were clear of the lodge gates, ‘‘I’m going to, has your strong ale muddled my head ?” 
begin by telling you what you are. Youare a} It was evident, by this time, that no ale could 
clerk in a bank; and I’m another. We have do that—and I told him so. He chuckled, 
got our regular holiday, that comes, like Christ- winked at me, and, taking another pinch of snuff, 
mas, once a year; and we are taking a little ' said he would now turn the whole case over in 
tour in Scotland, to see the curiosities, and to | his mind again, and make sure that he had got 
breathe the sea air, and to get a little fishing | all the bearings of it quite clear. By the time 
whenever we can. I'm the fat cashier who digs | we reached the post-town he had accomplished 
holes in a drawerful of gold with a copper | this mental effort to his own perfect satisfaction, 
shovel. And you're the arithmetical young and was quite ready to compare the ale at the 
man who sits on a perch behind me, and keeps | inn with the ale at Darrock Hall. The dog-cart 
the books. Scotland's a beautiful country, Will- | was left to be taken back the next morning by 
iam. Can you make whisky-toddy? I can; the hostler. A post-chaise and horses were 
and what's more, unlikely as the thing may seem | ordered out. A loaf of bread, a Bologna sau- 
to you, I can actually drink it into the bargain.” | sage, and two bottles of sherry were put into the 


“Scotland!” says I. ‘‘ What are we going | pockets of the carriage; we took our seats and 
to Scotland for?” 





*‘Question for question,” says Mr. Dark. 
“ What are we starting on a journey for?” 

“‘To find my master,” I answered, ‘‘ and to 
make sure if the letter about him is true.” 

** Very good,” says he. ‘‘How would you 
set about doing that, eh?” 

“1 should go and ask about him at Stock- 
holm in Sweden, where he said his letters were 
to be sent.” 

** Would you indeed?” says Mr. Dark. ‘‘If 
you were a shepherd, William, and had lost a 
sheep in Cumberland, would you begin looking 
for it at the Land’s End, cr would you try a lit- 
tle nearer home ?” 

“*You’re attempting to make a fool of me 
now,” says I. 

** No,” says Mr. Dark, “I’m only letting the 
light in on you, as I said I would. Now listen 
to reason, William, and profit by it as much as 
you can. Mr. James Smith says he is going 
on a cruise to Sweden, and makes his word 
good, at the beginning, by starting northward 
toward the coast of Scotland. What does he 
goin? Ayacht. Do yachts carry live beasts 
and a butcher on board? No. Will joints of 
meat keep fresh all the way from Cumberland 
to Sweden? No. Do gentlemen like living 
on salt provisions? No. What follows from 
these three Noes? That Mr. James Smith must 
have stopped somewhere, on the way to Sweden, 
to supply his sea-larder with fresh provisions. 
Where in that case must he stop? Somewhere 
in Scotland, supposing he did not alter his 
course when he was out of sight of your sea- 
port. Where in Scotland? Northward on the 
main land, or westward at one of the islands ? 
Most likely on the main land, where the sea-side 
places are largest and where he is surest of get- 
ting all the stores he wants. Next, what is our 
business? Not to risk losing a link in the chain 
of evidence by missing any place where he has 
put his foot on shore. Not to overshoot the 
mark when we want to hit it in the bull’s-eye. 
Not to waste money and time by taking a long 
trip to Sweden, till we know that we must abso- 
lutely go there, Where is our journey of dis- 


started briskly on our doubtful journey. 

**One word more of friendly advice,” said 
Mr. Dark, settling himself comfortably in his 
corner of the carriage. ‘‘Take your sleep, 
William, whenever you feel that you can get 
it. You won’t find yourself in bed again till 
we get to Glasgow.” 

ee 
CHAPTER II. 

ALtTHouGchH the events that I am now relating 
happened many years ago, and although the 
persons principally affected by them are dead, 
with the exception of myself and another, I shall 
still, for caution’s sake, avoid mentioning by 
name the various places visited by Mr. Dark 
and myself for the purpose of making inquiries. 
It will be enough if I describe generally what 
we did, and if I mention in substance only the 
result at which we ultimately arrived. 

On reaching Glasgow, Mr. Dark altered his 
original intention of going straight to the north 
of Scotland, considering it safer to make sure, 
if possible, of the course the yacht had taken in 
her cruise along the western coast. The carry- 
ing out of this new resolution involved the ne- 
cessity of delaying our onward journey by per- 
petually diverging from the direct route. Three 
times we were sent uselessly to wild places in 
the Hebrides by false reports. Twice we wan- 
dered away inland, following gentlemen who 
answered generally to the description of Mr. 
James Smith, but who turned out to be the 
wrong men as soon as we set eyes on them. 
These vain excursions—especially the three to 
the western islands—consumed time terribly. 
It was more than two months from the day 
when we had left Darrock Hall before we found 
ourselves up at the very top of Scotland at last, 
driving into a considerable sea-side town, with 
a harbor attached to it. Thus far our journey 
had led to no results, and I began to despair of 
our making any discoveries. As for Mr. Dark, 
he never got to the end of his temper and his 
patience. ‘‘ You don’t know how to wait, Will- 


iam,” was his constant remark whenever he 
| heard me conplaining. 





“ec I do.” 
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We drove into the town toward evening in a 
modest little gig, and put up, according to our 
usual custom, at one of theinferiorinns. ‘*We 
must begin at the bottom,” Mr. Dark used to 
say. ‘High company in a coffee-room won't 
be familiar with us. Low company in a tap- 
room will.” And he certainly proved the truth 
of his own words. The like of him for making 
intimate friends of total strangers at the shortest 
notice I have never met with before or since. 
Cautious as the Scotch are, Mr. Dark seemed 
to have the knack of twisting them round his 
finger just as he pleased. He varied his way 
artfully with different men; but there were 
three standing opinions of his which he made a 
point of expressing in all varieties of company 
while we were in Scotland. In the first place, 
he thought the view of Edinburgh from Arthur’s 
Seat the finest view in the world. In the sec- 
ond place, he considered whisky to be the most 
wholesome spirit in the world. In the third 
place, he believed his late beloved mother to 
have been the best woman in the world. It 
may be worthy of note that, whenever he ex- 
pressed this last opinion, he invariably added 
that her maiden name had been Macleod. 

Well, we put up at a modest little inn near 
the harbor. I was dead tired with the journey, 
and lay down on my bed to get some rest. Mr. 
Dark, whom nothing ever fatigued, left me to 
take his toddy and pipe among the company in 
the tap-room. 

I don’t know how long I had been asleep, 
when I was roused by a shake on my shoulder. 
The room was pitch dark, and I felt a hand 
suddenly clapped over my mouth. Then a 
strong smell of whisky and tobacco saluted my 
nostrils, and a whisper stole into my ear: 

** William! we have got to the end of our 
journey.” 

‘*Mr. Dark,” I stammered out, ‘is that you? 
What in Heaven’s name do you mean?” 

‘The yacht put in here,” was the answer, 
still in a whisper, ‘‘and your blackguard of a 
master came ashore—” 

**Oh! Mr. Dark,” I broke in, “don’t tell me 
that the letter is true!” 

‘* Every word of it,” sayshe. ‘‘ He was mar- 
ried here, and he was off again to the Mediter- 
ranean with Number Two a good three weeks 
before we left your mistress’s house. Hush! 
don’t say a word. Go to sleep again, or strike 
a light and read, if you like it better. Do any 
thing but come down stairs with me. I’m go- 
ing to find out all the particulars without seem- 
ing to want to know one of them. Yours is a 
very good-looking face, William, but it’s so in- 
fernally honest that I can’t trust it in the tap- 
room. I’m making friends with the Scotchmen 
already. They know my opinion of Arthur’s 
Seat; they see what I think of whisky; and I 
rather think it won’t be long before they hear 
that my mother’s maiden name was Macleod.” 

With these words he slipped out of the room, 
and left me, as he had found me, in the dark. 

I was far too much agitated by what I had 





heard to think of going to sleep again; so I 
struck a light, and tried to amuse myself as well 
as I could with an old newspaper that had been 
stuffed into my carpet-bag. It was then nearly 
ten o'clock. Two hours later, when the house 
shut up, Mr. Dark came back to me again in 
high spirits. ‘‘I have got the whole case here,” 
says he, tapping his forehead—‘ the whole case, 
as neat and clear as if it was drawn in a brief. 
That master of yours doesn’t stick at a trifle, 
William. It’s my opinion that your mistress 
and you have not seen the last of him yet.” 

We were sleeping, that night, in a double- 
bedded room. As soon as Mr. Dark had se- 
cured the door and disposed himself comfortably 
in his bed, he entered on a detailed narrative 
of the particulars communicated to him in the 
tap-room. The substance of what he told me 
may be related as follows: 

The yacht had had a wonderful run all the 
way to Cape Wrath. On rounding that head- 
land she had met the wind nearly dead against 
her, and had beaten every inch of the way to 
the sea-port town, where she had put in to get a 
supply of provisions, and to wait for a change 
in the wind. Mr. James Smith had gone ashore 
to look about him, and to see whether the prin- 
cipal hotel was the sort of house at which he 
would like to stop forafewdays. In the course 
of his wanderings about the town, his attention 
had been attracted to a decent house, where 
lodgings were to be let, by the sight of a very 
pretty girl sitting at work at the parlor-window. 
He was so struck by her face that he came back 
twice to look at it, determining, the second 
time, to try if he could not make acquaintance 
with her by asking to see the lodgings. He 
was shown the rooms by the girl’s mother, a 
very respectable woman, whom he discovered to 
be the wife of the master and part-owner of a 
small coasting-vessel, then away at sea. With 
a little manceuvring he managed to get into the 
parlor where the daughter was at work, and to 
exchange a few words with her. Her voice and 
manner equaled and completed the attraction 
of her face. Mr. James Smith decided, in his 
headlong way, that he was violently in love with 
her; and, without hesitating another instant, 
he took the lodgings on the spot for a month 
certain. 

It is unnecessary to say that his designs on 
the girl were of the most dishonorable kind, and 
that he represented himself to the mother and 
daughter as a single man. Aided by his ad- 
vantages of nroney, position, and personal ap- 
pearance, he had anticipated that the ruin of 
the girl might be effected with very little diffi- 
culty; but he soon found that he had under- 
taken no easy conquest. The mother’s vigilance 
never relaxed, and the daughter’s self-possession 
never deserted her. She admired Mr. James 
Smith’s tall figure and magnificent whiskers ; 
she showed the most flattering partiality for his 
society ; she listened tenderly to his compli- 
ments, and blushed encouragingly under his 


| looks of admiration; but, whether it was cun- 
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ning calculation, or whether it was pure in- 
nocence, she seemed absolutely incapable of 
understanding that his advances toward her 
were of any other than an honorable kind. At 
the slightest approach to undue familiarity she 
drew back with a kind of contemptuous amaze- 
ment in her face, which utterly daunted and 
perplexed Mr. James Smith. He had not cal- 
culated on that sort of resistance, and he was 
perfectly incapable of overcoming it. The weeks 
passed; the month for which he had taken the 
lodgings expired. Time had strengthened the 
girl’s hold on him till his admiration for her 
amounted to absolute infatuation; and he had 
not advanced one step yet toward the execution 
of the vicious purpose with which he had entered 
the house. 

At this time he must have made some fresh 
attempt on the girl’s virtue, which produced a 
coolness between them; for, instead of taking 
the lodgings on for another term, he removed 
to his yacht in the harbor, and slept on board 
for two nights. The wind was now fair, and 
the stores were on board ; but he gave no orders 
to the sailing-master to weigh anchor. On the 
third day the cause of the coolness, whatever it 
was, appears to have been removed, and he re- 
turned to his lodgings on shore. Some of the 
more curious among the townspeople observed 
soon afterward, when they met him in the street, 
that he looked rather anxious and uneasy. The 
conclusion had probably forced itself upon his 
mind by this time that he must decide on pur- 
suing one of two courses. Either he must re- 
solve to make the sacrifice of leaving the girl 
altogether, or to commit the villainy of marry- 
ing her. 

Unscrupulous as he was, he hesitated at en- 
countering the risk—perhaps, also, at being 
guilty of the crime—involved in the last altern- 
ative. While he was still in doubt, the father’s 
coasting-vessel sailed into the harbor, and the 
father’s presence on the scene decided him at 
last. How this new influence acted it was im- 
possible to ascertain, from the necessarily im- 
perfect evidence of persons who were not admit- 
ted to the family councils. The fact, however, 
was indisputable, that the date of the father’s 
return and the date of Mr. James Smith’s first 
wicked resolution to marry the girl might both 
be fixed, as nearly as possible, at one and the 
same time. 

Having once made up his mind to the com- 
mission of the crime, he proceeded, with all 
possible coulness and cunning, to provide against 
the chances of detection. Returning on board 
his yacht, he announced that he had given up 
his intention of cruising to Sweden, and that he 
intended to amuse himself by a long fishing tour 
in Scotland. After this brief explanation he 
ordered the vessel to be laid up in the harbor, 
gave the sailing-master leave of absence to re- 
turn to his family at Cowes, and paid off the 
whole of the crew, from the mate to the cabin- 
boy. By these means he cleared the scene, at 
one blow, of the only people in the town who 





knew of the existence of his unhappy wife. Aft- 
er that, the news of his approaching marriage 
might be made public without risk of discovery ; 
his own common name being of itself a sufficient 
protection, in case the event was mentioned in 
the local newspapers. ll his friends, even his 
wife herself, might read a report of the marriage 
of Mr. James Smith, without having the slight- 
est suspicion of who the bridegroom really was. 

A fortnight after the paying off of the crew 
he was married to the merchant-captain’s daugh- 
ter. The father of the girl was well known 
among his fellow-townsmen as a selfish, grasp- 
ing man, who was too sordidly anxious to se- 
cure a rich son-in-law to oppose any proposals 
for hastening the marriage. He and his wife 
and a few intimate relations had been present 
at the ceremony. After it had been performed, 
the newly-married couple left the town at once 
for a honeymoon trip to the Highland Lakes. 
Two days later, however, they unexpectedly re- 
turned, announcing a complete change in their 
plans. The bridegroom (thinking, probably, 
that he would be safer out of England than in 
it) had been fascinating the bride by his descrip- 
tions of the soft climate and lovely scenery of 
the South. The new Mrs. James Smith was 
all curiosity to see the shores of Spain and 
Italy; and, having often proved herself an ex- 
cellent sailor on board her father’s vessel, was 
anxious to go to the Mediterranean in the easi- 
est way, by sea. Her attached husband, having 
now no other object in life than to gratify her 
wishes, had given up the Highland excursion, 
and had returned to have his yacht got ready 
for seaimmediately. In this explanation there 
was nothing to awaken the suspicions of the 
lady’s parents. ‘The mother thought her James 
Smith a model among bridegrooms. The fa- 
ther lent his assistance to man the yacht at the 
shortest notice, with as competent a crew as 
could be picked up about the town. Principally 
through his exertions, the vessel was got ready 
for sea with extraordinary dispatch. The sails 
were bent, the provisions were put on board, 
and Mr. James Smith sailed for the Mediter- 
ranean with the unfortunate woman who be- 
lieved herself to be his wife, before Mr. Dark 
and myself set forth to look after him from 
Darrock Hall. 

Such was the true account of my master’s in- 
famous conduct in Scotland, as it was related to 
me. On concluding, Mr. Dark intimated that 
he had something still left to tell me, but de- 
clared that he was too sleepy to talk any more 
that night. As soon as we were awake the next 
morning he returned to the subject. 

**T didn’t finish all I had to say last night, 
did I?” he began. 

“You unfortunately told me enough, and 
more than enough, to prove the truth of the 
statement in the anonymous letter,” I answered. 

“Yes,” says Mr. Dark; ‘‘but did I tell you 
who wrote the anonymous letter?” 

“You don’t mean to say you have found that 
out!” says I. 
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**T think I have,” was the cool answer. 
“When I heard about your precious master 
paying off the regular crew of the yacht, I put 
the circumstance by in my mind, to be brought 
out again and sifted a little as soon as the op- 
portunity offered. It offered in about half an 
hour. SaysI to the gauger, who was the prin- 
cipal talker in the room, ‘ How about those men 
that Mr. Smith paid off? Did they all go as 
soon as they got their money, or did they stop 
here till they had spent every farthing of it in 
the public-houses ?? The gauger laughs. ‘No 
such luck,’ says he. ‘They all went south, to 
spend their money among finer people than us. 
When I say all, though, I must make one ex- 
ception. We thought the steward of the yacht 
had gone along with the rest; when, the very 
day Mr. Smith sailed for the Mediterranean, 
who should turn up unexpectedly but the stew- 
ard himself? Where he had been hiding, and 
why he had been hiding, nobody could tell.’ 
‘Perhaps he had been imitating his master, and 
looking out for a wife,’ saysI. ‘Likely enough,’ 
says the gauger; ‘he gave a very confused ac- 
count of himself, and he cut all questions short 
by going away south in a violent hurry.’ That 
was enough for me: I said no more, and let 
the subject drop. Clear as daylight, isn’t it, 
William? The steward suspected something 
wrong—the steward waited and watched—the 
steward wrote that anonymous letter to your 
mistress. We can find him, if we want him, 
by inquiring at Cowes ; and we can send to the 
ehurch for legal evidence of the marriage as soon 
as we are instructed to do so. All that we have 
got to do now is to go back to your mistress, and 
see what course she means to take under the cir- 
cumstances. It’s a pretty case, William, so far 
—an uncommonly pretty case, as it stands at 
present.” 

We returned to Darrock Hall as fast as coach- 
es and post-horses could carry us. Having from 
the first believed that the statement in the anony- 
mous letter was true, my mistress received the 
bad news we brought calmly and resignedly 
—so far, at least, as outward appearances went. 
She astonished and disappointed Mr. Dark, by 
declining to act, in any way, on the information 
that he had collected for her, and by insisting 
that the whole affair should still be buried in the 
profoundest secrecy. For the first time since I 
had known my traveling companion, he became 
depressed in spirits on hearing that nothing more 
was to be done; and although he left the Hall 
with a handsome present, he left it discontent- 
edly. . 

‘*Such a pretty case, William!” says he, 
quite sorrowfully, as we shook hands in the hall. 
‘*Such an uncommonly pretty case! It’s a 
thousand pities to stop it, in this way, before 
it’s half over!” 

‘You don’t know what a proud lady and 
what a delicate lady my mistress is,” I answer- 
ed. ‘She would die rather than expose her 
forlorn situation in a public court, for the sake 
of punishing her husband.” 





‘*Bless your simple heart!” says Mr. Dark, 
‘* do you really think, now, that such a case as 
this can be hushed up?” 

“Why not,” I asked, ‘‘if we all keep the se- 
cret ?” 

‘**That for the secret!” cries Mr. Dark, snap- 
ping his fingers. ‘‘ Your master will let the cat 
out of the bag, if nobody else does.” 

‘*My master!” I repeated, in amazement. 

‘**Yes, your master!” says Mr. Dark. ‘I 
have had some experience in my time, and I say 
you have not seen the last of him yet. Mark 
my words, William! Mr. James Smith will 
come back.” 

With that startling prophecy Mr. Dark irri- 
tably treated himself to a final pinch of snuff, 
and departed in silence on his journey back to 
his master in London. His last words hung 
heavily on my mind for days after he had gone. 
It was some weeks before I got over a habit of 
starting whenever the bell was rung at the front 
door. 

Our life at the Hall soon returned to its old, 
dreary course. The lawyer in London wrote to 
my mistress to ask her to come and stay for a 
little while with his wife. But she declined the 
invitation, being averse to facing company after 
what had happened to her. Though she tried 
hard to keep the real state of her mind concealed 
from all about her, I, for one, could see plainly 
enough that she was pining and wasting under 
the bitter injury that had been inflicted on her. 
What effect continued solitude might have had 
on her spirits I tremble to think. Fortunately 
for herself, it occurred to her, before long, to 
send and invite Mr. Meeke to resume his mu- 
sical practicing with her at the Hall. She told 
him—and, as it seemed to me, with perfect 
truth—that any implied engagement which he 
had made with Mr. James Smith was now can- 
celed, since the person so named had morally 
forfeited all his claims as a husband—first, by 
his desertion of her; and, secondly, by his crim- 
inal marriage with another woman. After stat- 
ing this view of the matter, she left it to Mr. 
Meeke to decide whether the perfectly innocent 
connection between them should be resumed or 
not. ‘The little parson, after hesitating and 
pondering, in his helpless way, ended by agree- 
ing with my mistress, and by coming back once 
more to the Hall with his fiddle under his arm. 
This renewal of their old habits might have been 
imprudent enough, as tending to weaken the 
strength of my mistress’s case in the eyes of the 
world; but, for all that, it was the most sensible 
course she could take for her own sake. The 
harmless company of Mr. Meeke, and the re- 
lief of playing the old tunes again in the old 
way, saved her, I verily believe, from sinking 
altogether under the oppression of the shocking 
situation in which she was now placed. 

So with the assistance of Mr. Meeke and his 
fiddle, my mistress got through the weary time. 
The winter passed; the spring came; and no 
fresh tidings reached us of Mr. James Smith. 
It had been a long, hard winter that year, and 
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the spring was backward and rainy. The first 
really fine day we had was the day that fell on 
the fourteenth of March. 

Iam particular in mentioning this date mere- 
ly because it is fixed forever in my memory. 
As long as there is life in me I shall remem- 
ber that fourteenth of March, and the smallest 
circumstances connected with it. ‘The day be- 
gan ill, with what superstitious people would 
think a bad omen. My mistress remained late 
in her room in the morning, amusing herself 
by looking over her clothes, and by setting to 
rights some drawers in her cabinet which she 
had not opened for some time past. Just be- 
fore the luncheon hour we were startled by hear- 
ing the drawing-room bell rung violeutiy. I 
ran up to see what was the matter, and Joseph- 
ine, the French maid, who had heard the bell 
in another part of the house, hastened to answer 
it also. She got into the drawing-room first, 
and I followed close on her heels. My mistress 
was standing alone on the hearth-rug, with an 
appearance of great discomposure in her face 
and manner. 

“«T have been robbed !” she said, vehemently. 
**T don’t know when orhow. But I miss a pair 
of bracelets, three rings, and a quantity of old- 
fashioned lace pocket handkerchiefs.” 

“Tf you have any suspicions, ma’am,” said 
Josephine, in a singularly sharp, sudden way, 
“*say who they point at. My boxes, for one, 
are quite at your disposition.” 

** Who asked you about your boxes ?” said my 
mistress, angrily. ‘‘ Be a little less ready with 
your answer, if you please, the next time I speak.” 

She then turned to me, and began explain- 
ing the circumstances under which she had dis- 
covered her loss. I suggested that the missing 
things should be well searched for, first; and 
then, if nothing came of that, that I should go 
for the constable and place the matter under 
his direction. My mistress agreed to this plan; 
and the search was undertaken immediately. 
It lasted till dinner time, and led to no results. 
I then proposed going for the constable. But 
my mistress said it was too late to do any thing 
that day, and told me to wait at table as usual, 
and to go on my errand the first thing the next 
morning. Mr. Meeke was coming with some 
new music in the evening; and I suspect she 
was not willing to be disturbed at her favorite 
occupation by the arrival of the constable. 

Dinner was over; the parson came; and the 
concert went on as usual through the evening. 
At ten o’clock I took up the tray, with the wine 
and soda-water and biscuits. Just as I was 
opening one of the bottles of soda-water, there 
was a sound of wheels on the drive outside, and 
@ ring at the bell. 

I had unfastened the wires of the cork, and 
could not put the bottle down to run at once to 
the door. One of the female servants answered 
it. I heard asort of half scream—then a sound 
of footsteps that were familiar to me. 

My mistress turned round from ‘the piano, 
and looked at me. 





‘* William!” she said. ‘‘Do you know that 
step ?” 

Before I could answer, the door was pushed 
open, and Mr. James Smith walked into the 
room. 

He had his hat on. His long hair flowed 
down under it over the collar of his coat; his 
bright black eyes, after resting an instant on 
my mistress, turned to Mr. Meeke. His heavy 
eyebrows met together, and one of his hands 
went up to one of his bushy black whiskers, and 
pulled at it angrily. 

** You here again!” he said, advancing a few 
steps toward the little parson who sat trembling 
all over, with his fiddle hugged up in his arms 
as if it had been a child. 

Seeing her villainous husband advance, my 
mistress moved too, so as to face him. He 
turned round on her at the first step she took, 
as quick as lightning. 

**You shameless woman!” he said. ‘Can 
you look me in the face in the presence of that 
man?” He pointed, as he spoke, to Mr. Mecke. 

My mistress never shrank when he turned 
upon her. Not a sign of fear was in her face 
when they confronted each other. Not the 
faintest flush of anger came into her cheeks 
when he spoke. The sense of the insult and 
injury that he had inflicted on her, and the 
consciousness of knowing his guilty secret, gave 
her all her self-possession at that trying moment. 
The high spirit that despised him spoke its con- 
tempt in every feature of her calm, haughty, 
unchanging face. 

“T say to you again,” he repeated, finding 
that she did not answer him. ‘‘ How dare you 
look me in the face in the presence of that man?” 

She raised her steady eyes to his hat, which 
he still kept on his head. 

‘*Who has taught you to come into a room 
and speak to a lady with your hat on?” she 
asked, in quietly-contemptuous tones. ‘Is 
that a habit which is sanctioned by your new 
wife ?” 

My eyes were on him as she said those last 
words. His complexion, naturally dark and 
swarthy, changed instantly to a livid yellow 
white ; his hand caught at the chair nearest to 
him; and he dropped into it heavily. 

“T don’t understand you,” he said, after a 
moment of silence, looking about the room un- 
steadily while he spoke. 

‘*Youdo,” said my mistress. ‘‘ Your tongue 
lies, but your face speaks the truth.” 

He called back his courage and audacity by 
a desperate effort, and started up from the chair 
again with an oath. The instant before this 
happened I thought I heard the sound of a 
rustling dress in the passage outside, as if one 
of the woman servants was stealing up to listen 
outside the door. I should have gone at once 
to see whether this was the case or not, but my 
master stopped me just after he had risen from 
the chair. 

** Order the bed to be made in the Red Room, 
and light a fire there directly,” he said, with his 
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fiercest look and in his roughesttones. ‘‘ When 
I ring the bell, bring me a kettle of boiling 
water and a bottle of brandy. As for you,” he 
continued, turning toward Mr. Meeke, who still 
sat pale and speechless with his fiddle hugged up 
in his arms, ‘‘leave the house, or you won't 
find your cloth any protection to you.” 

At this insult the blood flew into my mis- 
tress’s face. Before she could say any thing 
Mr. James Smith raised his voice loud enough 
to drown hers. 

“*T won’t hear another word from you,” he 
cried out, brutally. ‘‘ You have been talking 
like a mad woman—you look like a mad woman 
—you are out of your senses. As sure as you 
live I’ll have you examined by the doctors to- 
morrow. Why the devil do you stand there, 
you scoundrel?” he roared, wheeling round on 
his heel tome. ‘‘ Why don’t you obey my or- 
ders?” 

I looked at my mistress. If she had directed 
me to knock Mr. James Smith down, big as he 
was, I think at that moment I could have done 
it. 

“Do as he tells you, William,” she said, 
squeezing one of her hands firmly over her 
bosom, as if she was trying to keep down the 
rising indignation in that way. ‘‘ This is the 
last order of his giving that I shall ask you to 
obey.” 

“To you threaten me, you mad—?” He 
finished the question by a word that I shall not 
repeat. 

**T tell you,” she answered, in clear, ringing, 
resolute tones, ‘‘that you have outraged me 
past all forgiveness and all endurance, and that 
you shall never insult me again as you have in- 
sulted me to-night.” 

After saying those words, she fixed one steady 
look on him, then turned away and walked slow- 
ly to the door. 

A minute previously, Mr. Meeke had sum- 
moned courage enough to get up and leave the 
room quietly. I noticed him walking demurely 
away, close to the wall, with his fiddle held un- 
der one tail of his long frock coat, as if he was 
afraid that the savage passions of Mr. James 
Smith might be wreaked on that unoffending 
instrument. He got to the door before my mis- 
tress. As he softly pulled it open, I saw him 
start, and I heard the rustling of the gown again 
in the passage outside. 

My mistress followed him into the passage, 
turning, however, in the opposite direction to 
that taken by the little parson, in order to reach 
the stair-case that led to her own room. I went 
out next, leaving Mr. James Smith alone. 

I overtook Mr. Meeke in the hall, and opened 
the door for him. 

**T beg your pardon, Sir,” I said, ‘but did 
you come upon any body listening outside the 
music-room when you left it just now?” 

**Yes, William,” said Mr. Mecke, in a faint 
voice. “I thinkit was the French maid. But 
I was so dreadfully agitated that I can’t be quite 
certain about it.” 








Had she surprised our secret? That was the 
question I asked myself, as I went away to light 
the fire in the Red Room. Calling to mind the 
exact time at which I had first detected the 
rustling outside the door, I came to the conclu- 
sion that she had only heard the last part of the 
quarrel between my mistress and her rascal of a 
husband. Those bold words about the “‘ new 
wife,” had been assuredly spoken before I heard 
Josephine stealing up to the door. 

‘* As soon as the fire was alight and the bed 
made, I went back to the music-room to an- 
nounce that my orders had been obeyed. Mr. 
James Smith was walking up and down, in a 
perturbed way, still keeping his hat on. He 
followed me to the Red Room without saying a 
word. Ten minutes later, he rang for the ket- 
tle and the bottle of brandy. When I took them 
in, I found him unpacking a small carpet-bag 
which was the only luggage he had brought with 
him. He still kept silence, and did not appear 
to take any notice of me. [I left him for the 
night without our having exchanged so much as 
a single word. 

So far as I could tell the night passed quietly. 

The next morning I heard that my mistress 
was suffering so severely from a nervous attack 
that she was unable to rise from her bed. It 
was no surprise to me to be told that, knowing, 
as I did, what she had gone through the night 
before. 

About nine o’clock I went with the hot water 
to the Red Room. After knocking twice, I 
tried the door, and, finding it not locked, went 
in with the jug in my hand. 

I looked at the bed; I looked all round the 
room. Not a sign of Mr. James Smith was to 
be seen any where. 

Judging by appearances the bed had certain- 
ly been occupied. Thrown across the counter- 
pane lay the night-gown he had worn. I took 
it up and saw some spots on it. I looked at 
them a little closer. ‘They were spots of blood. 


——_~.—————_ 


CHAPTER III. 

Tue first amazement and alarm produced by 
this discovery deprived me of my presence of 
mind. Without stopping to think what I ought 
to do first, I ran back to the servants’ hall, call- 
ing out that something had happened to my 
master. All the household hurried directly into 
the Red Room, Josephine among the rest. I 
was first brought to my senses, as it were, by 
observing the strange expression of her counte- 
nance when she saw the bed-gown and the 
empty room. ll the other servants were be- 
wildered and frightened. She alone, after giv- 
ing a little start, recovered herself directly. A 
look of devilish satisfaction broke out on her 
face ; and she left the room quickly and quietly, 
without exchanging a word with any of us. I 
saw this, and it aroused my suspicions. There 
is no need to mention what they were, for, as 
events soon showed, they were entirely wide of 
the mark. 
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Having come to myself a little, I sent them 
all out of the room, except the coachman. We 
two then examined the place. The Red Room 
was usually occupied by visitors. It was on the 
ground floor, and looked out into the garden. 
We found the window-shuiters, which I had 
barred over night, open, but the window itself 
was down. The fire had been out long enough 
for the grate to be quite cold. Half the bottle 
of brandy had been drunk. The carpet-bag was 
gone. There were no marks of violence or 
struggling any where about the bed or the room. 
We examined every corner carefully, but made 
no other discoveries than these. 

When I returned to the servants’ hall, bad 
news of my mistress was awaiting me there. 
The unusual noise and confusion in the house 
had reached her ears, and she had been told 
what had happened without sufficient caution 
being exercised in preparing her to hear it. In 
her weak, nervous state, the shock of the intel- 
ligence had quite prostrated her. She had fallen 
into a swoon, and had been brought back to her 
senses with the greatest difficulty. As to giving 
me or any body else directions what to do, un- 
der the embarrassing circumstances which had 
now occurred, she was totally incapable of the 
effort. 

I waited till the middle of the day, in the 
hope that she might get strong enough to give 
her orders; but no message came from her. 
At last I resolved to send and ask her what she 
thought it best todo. Josephine was the proper 
person to go on this errand; but when I asked 
for Josephine, she was nowhere to be found. 
The housemaid, who had searched for her in- 
effectually, brought word that her bonnet and 
shawl were not hanging in their usual places. 
The parlor-maid, who had been in attendance 
in my mistress’s room, came down while we 
were all aghast at this new disappearance. She 
eould only tell us that Josephine had begged 
her to do lady’s maid’s duty that morning as 
she was not well. Not well! And the first 
result of her iflness appeared to be that she had 
left the house! 

I cautioned the servants on no account to 
mention this circumstance to my mistress, and 
then went up stairs myself to knock at her door, 
and ask if I might count on her approval if I 
wrote, in her name, to her relation the lawyer 
in London, and if I afterward went and gave 
information of what had occurred to the near- 
est justice of the peace. I might have sent 
to make this inquiry through one of the fe- 
male servants; but by this time, though not’ 
naturally suspicious, I had got to distrust every 
body in the house, whether they deserved it or 
not. . 

So I asked the question myself, standing out- 
side the door. My mistress thanked me in a 
faint voice, and begged me to do what I had 
proposed immediately. 

I went into my own bedroom and wrote to 
the lawyer, merely telling him that Mr. James 
Smith had appeared unexpectedly at the Hall, 





and that events had occurred in consequence 
which required his immediate presence. I made 
the letter up like a parcel, and sent the coach- 
man with it to catch the mail on its way through 
to London. 

The next thing was to go to the justice of the 
peace. The nearest lived about five miles off, 
and was well acquainted with my mistress. He 
was an old bachelor, and he kept house with his 
brother who was a widower. The two were 
much respected and beloved in the county, being 
kind, unaffected gentlemen who did a great deal 
of good among the poor. The justice was Mr. 
Robert Nicholson, and his brother, the widower, 
was Mr. Philip. 

I had got my hat on, and was asking the 
groom which horse I had better take, when an 
open carriage drove up to the house. It con- 
tained Mr. Philip Nicholson and two persons in 
plain clothes, not exactly servants and not ex- 
actly gentlemen, as far as I could judge. 

Mr. Philip looked at me, when I touched my 
hat to him, in a very grave, downcast way, and 
asked for my mistress. I told him she was ill 
in bed. He shook his head at hearing that, and 
said he wished to speak to me in private. I 
showed him into the library. One of the men 
in plain clothes followed us, and sat in the hall. 
The other waited with the carriage. 

‘<T was just going out, Sir,” I said, as I seta 
chair for him, ‘‘to speak to Mr. Robert Nichol- 
son about a very extraordinary circumstance—” 

**T know what you refer to,” said Mr. Philip, 
cutting me short rather abruptly, ‘“‘and I must 
beg, for reasons which will presently appear, 
that you will make no statement of any sort to 
me until you have first heard what I have to 
say. I am here on a very serious and a very 
shocking errand, which deeply concerns your 
mistress and you.” , 

His face suggested something worse than his 
words expressed. My heart began to beat fast, 
and I felt that I was turning pale. 

‘* Your master, Mr. James Smith,” he went 
on, ‘“‘came here unexpectedly, yesterday even- 
ing, and slept in this house last night. Before 
he retired to rest, he and your mistress had high 
words together, which ended, I am sorry to 
hear, in a threat of a serious nature addressed 
by Mrs. James Smith to her husband. They 
slept in separate rooms. This morning you 
went into your master’s room and saw no sign 
of him there. You only found his night-gown 
on the bed, spotted with blood.” 

“Yes, Sir,” I said, in as steady a voice as I 
could command. ‘Quite true.” 

‘*T am not examining you,” said Mr. Philip. 
**T am only making a certain statement, the 
truth of which you can admit or deny before my 
brother.” 

‘**Before your brother, Sir!” I repeated. 
*¢ Am I suspected of any thing wrong ?” 

‘There is a suspicion that Mr. James Smith 
has been murdered,” was the answer I received 
to that question. 

My flesh began to creep all over from head 
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to foot. I tried to speak again, but the words 
would not come. 

**T am shocked, I am horrified to say,” Mr. 
Philip went on, ‘‘that the suspicion affects your 
mistress, in the first place, and you, in the sec- 
ond.” 

I shall not attempt to describe what I felt 
when he said that. No words of mine, no words 
of any body’s, could give an idea of it. What 
other men would have done in my situation I 
don’t know. I stood before Mr. Philip, staring 
straight at him, without speaking, without mov- 
ing, almost without breathing. If he, or any 
other man, had struck me at that moment, I do 
not believe I should have felt the blow. 

‘Both my brother and myself,” said Mr. 
Philip, ‘‘ have such unfeigned respect for your 
mistress, such sympathy for her under these 
frightful circumstances, and such an implicit be- 
lief in her capability of proving her innocence, 
that we are desirqus of sparing her in this dread- 
ful trial as much as possible. For those reasons, 
I have undertaken to come here with the persons 
appointed to execute my brother’s warrant—” 

‘© Warrant, Sir!” I said, getting command of 
my voice as he pronounced that word. ‘“‘A 
warrant against my mistress!” 

** Against her and against you,” said Mr. 
Philip. ‘‘The suspicious circumstances have 
been sworn to by a competent witness, who has 
declared on oath that your mistress is guilty, 
and that you are an accomplice.” 

** What witness, Sir?” 

‘* Your mistress’s French maid, who came to 
my brother this morning, and who has made her 
deposition in due form.” 

** And who is as false as hell,” I cried out 
passionately, “in every word she says against 
my mistress and against me.” 

**T hope—no, I will go farther, and say, I 
believe she is,” said Mr. Philip. ‘* But her per- 
jury must be proved, and the nécessary exam- 
ination must take place. My carriage is going 
back to my brother’s, and you will go in it in 
charge of one of my men, who has the warrant 
to take you in custody. I shall remain here 
with the man who is waiting in the hall; and, 
before any steps are taken to execute the other 
warrant, I shall send for the doctor to ascertain 
when your mistress can be removed.” 

**Oh, my poor mistress!” I said. 
will be the death of her, Sir.” 

‘*] will take care that the shock shall strike 
her as tenderly as possible,” said Mr. Philip. 
“‘T am here for that express purpose. She has 
my deepest sympathy and respect, and shall have 
every help and alleviation that I can afford her.” 

The hearing him say that, and the seeing 
how sincerely he meant what he said, was the 
first gleam of comfort in the dreadful affliction 
that had befallen us. I felt this; I felt a burn- 
ing anger against the wretch who had done her 
best to ruin my mistress’s fair name and mine; 
but.in every other respect, I was like a man who 
had been stunned, and whose faculties had not 
perfectly recovered from the shock. Mr. Philip 
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was obliged to remind me that time wes of im- 
portance, and that I had better give myself up 
immediately on the merciful terms which his 


kindness offered tome. I acknowledged that, 
and wished him good-morning. But a mist 
seemed to come over my eyes as I turned round 
to go away; a mist that prevented me from find- 
ing my way to the door. Mr. Philip openéd it 
for me, and said a friendly word or two which 
I could hardly hear. The man waiting outside 
took me to his companion in the carriage at the 
door, and I was driven away—a prisoner for the 
first time in my life. 

On our way to the Justice’s, what little think- 
ing faculty I had left in me was all occupied in 
the attempt to trace a motive for the inconceiva- 
ble treachery and falsehood of which the French 
woman had been guilty. Her words, her looks, 
and her manner, on that unfortunate day when 
my mistress so far forgot herself as to strike her, 
came back dimly to my memory, and led to the 
inference that part of the motive, at least, of 
which I was in search might be referred to what 
had happened on that occasion. But was this 
the only reason for her devilish vengeance against 
my mistress? And, even if it were so, what 
fancied injuries had I done her? Why should 
I be included in the false accusation? In the 
dazed state of my faculties, at that time, I was 
quite incapable of seeking the answer to these 
questions. My mind was clouded all over, and 
I gave up the attempt to clear it in despair. 

I was brought before Mr. Robert Nicholson 
that day, and the fiend of a French woman was 
examined in my presence. The first sight of 
her face—with its wicked self-possession, with 
its smooth, leering triumph—so sickened and 
horrified me that I turned my head away and 
never looked at her a second time throughout 
the proceedings. The answers she gave amount- 
ed toa mere repetition of the deposition to which 
she had already sworn. [I listened to them with 
the most breathless attention, and was thunder- 
struck at the inconceivable artfulness with which 
she had mixed up truth and falsehood in her 
charge against my mistress and me. 

This was, in substance, what she now stated 
in my presence : 

After describing the manner of Mr. James 
Smith’s arrival at the Hall, the witness, Jo- 
sephine Durand, confessed that she had been 
led to listen at the music-room door by hearing 
angry voices inside; and she then described, 
truly enough, the latter part of the altercation 
between husband and wife. Fearing, after this, 
that something serious might happen, she had 
kept watch in her room, which was on the same 
floor as her mistress’s. She had heard her mis- 
tress’s door open softly, between one and two in 
the morning—had followed her mistress, who 
carried a small lamp, along the passage and 
down the stairs into the hall—had hidden her- 
self in the porter’s chair—had seen her mistress 
pass on the way that led to the Red Room, with 
the dagger in the green sheath in her hand— 
had followed her again, and seen her softly 
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enter the Red Room—had heard the heavy 
breathing of Mr. James Smith, which gave token 
that he was asleep—had slipped into an empty 
room, next door to the Red Room, and had 
waited there about a quarter of an hour, when 
her mistress came out again with the dagger in 
her hand—had followed her mistress again into 
the hall, where she had put the dagger back in 
its place—had seen her mistress turn into a side 
passage that led to my room—had heard her 
knock at my door, and heard me answer and 
open it—had hidden again in the porter’s chair 
—had, after a while, seen me and my mistress 
pass together into the passage that led to the Red 
Room—had watched us both into the Red Room 
—and had then, through fear of being discov- 
ered and murdered herself, if she risked detec- 
tion any longer, stolen back to her own room 
for the rest of the night. 

After deposing, on oath, to the truth of these 
atrocious falsehoods, and declaring, in conclu- 
sion, that Mr. James Smith had been murdered 
by my mistress, and that I was an accomplice, 
the French woman had further asserted, in order 
to show a motive for the crime, that Mr. Meeke 
was my mistress’s lover, that he had been for- 
bidden the house by her husband, and that he 
was found in the house, and alone with her, on 
the evening of Mr. James Smith’s return. Here 
again there were some grains of truth cunningly 
mixed up with a revolting lie, and they had 
their effect in giving to the falsehood a look of 
probability. 

I was cautioned in the usual manner, and 
asked if I had any thing to say. I replied that 
I was innocent, but that I would wait for legal 
assistance before I defended myself. The Jus- 
tice remanded me; and the examination was 
over. Three days later my unhappy mistress 
was subjected to the same trial. I was not al- 
lowed to communicate with her. All I knew 
was that the lawyer had arrived from London 
to help her. ‘Toward the evening he was ad- 
mitted to see me. He shook his head sorrow- 
fully when I asked after my mistress. 

**T am afraid,” he said, ‘‘ that the horror of 
the situation in which that vile woman has 
placed her has affected her brain. Weakened 
by her previous agitation, she seems to have 
sunk altogether under this last shock, tenderly 
and carefully as Mr. Philip Nicholson broke the 
bad news to her. All her feelings appeared to 
be strangely blunted at the examination to-day. 
She answered the questions put to her quite 
correctly, but at the same time quite mechan- 
ically, with no change in her complexion, or in 
her tone of voice, or in her manner, from begin- 
ning toend. It is asad thing, William, when 
women can not get their natural vent of weep- 
ing, and your mistress has not shed a tear since 
she left Darrock Hall.” 

“But surely, Sir,” I said, ‘‘if my examina- 
tion has not proved the French woman’s perjury, 
my mistress’s examination must have exposed 
it?” 

*¢ Nothing will expose it,” answered the law- 





yer, “but producing Mr. James Smith, or, at 
least, legally proving that he isalive. Morally 
speaking, I have no doubt that the Justice be- 
fore whom you have been examined is as firm- 
ly convinced as we can be that the French wo- 
man has perjured herself. Morally speaking, 
he believes that those threats which your mis- 
tress unfortunately used, referred (as she said 
they did, to-day) to her intention of leaving the 
Hall early in the morning, with you for her at- 
tendant, and coming to me, if she had been 
well enough to travel, to seek effectual legal pro- 
tection from her husband for the future. Mr. 
Nicholson believes that; and I, who know more 
of the circumstances than he does, believe 
also that Mr. James Smith stole away from 
Darrock Hall in the night under fear of being 
indicted for bigamy. But if I can’t find him; 
if I can’t prove him to be alive; if I can’t ac- 
count for those spots of blood on the night- 
gown, the accidental circumstances of the case 
remain unexplained—your mistress’s rash lan- 
guage, the bad terms on whigh she has lived 
with her husband, and her unlucky disregard 
of appearances in keeping up her intercourse 
with Mr. Mecke, all tell dead against us—and 
the Justice has no alternative, in a legal point 
of view, but to remand you both, as he has now 
done, for the production of further evidence.” 

**But how, then, in Heaven’s name, is our 
innocence to be proved, Sir?” I asked. 

“In the first place,” said the lawyer, “by 
finding Mr. James mith; and, in the second 
place, by persuading him, when he is found, to 
come forward and declare himself.” 

**Do you really believe, Sir,” said I, “‘ that 
he would hesitate to do that, when he knows 
the horrible charge to which his disappearance 
has exposed his wife? He is a heartless villain, 
I know; but sure—” 

**T don’t suppose,” said the lawyer, cutting 
me short, ‘‘ that he is quite scoundrel enough to 
decline coming forward, supposing he ran no 
risk by doing so. But remember that he has 
placed himself in a position to be tried for biga- 
my, and that he believes your mistress will put 
the law in force against him.” 

I had forgotten that circumstance. My heart 
sank within me when it was recalled to my mem- 
ory, and I could say nothing more. 

“It is a very serious thing,” the lawyer went 
on; ‘‘it is a downright offense against the law 
of the land to make any private offer of a com- 
promise to this man. Knowing what we know, 
our duty as good citizens, is to give such inform- 
ation as may bring him to trial. I tell you 
plainly that, if I did not stand toward your 
mistress in the position of a relation, as well as 
a legal adviser, I should think twice about run- 
ning the risk—the very serious risk—on which 
I am now about to venture for her sake. As it 
is, I have taken the right measures to assure 
Mr. James Smith that he will not be treated 
according to his deserts. When he knows what 
the circumstances are, he will trust us—suppos- 
ing always that we can find him. The search 
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about this neighborhood has been quite useless. 
I have sent private instructions by to-day’s post 
to Mr. Dark in London, and with them a care- 
fully-worded form of advertisement for the pub- 
lic newspapers. You may rest assured that ev- 
ery human means of tracing him will be tried 
forthwith. In the mean time, I have an im- 
portant question to put to you about the French 
woman. She may know more than we think 
she does; she may have surprised the secret of 
the second marriage, and may be keeping it in 
reserve to use against us. If this should turn 
out to be the case, I shall want some other chance 
against her besides the chance of indicting her 
for perjury. As to her motive, now, for making 
this horrible accusation, what can you tell me 
about that, William?” 

** Her motive ‘against me, Sir?” 

**No, no! not against you. I cansee plain- 
ly enough that she accuses you because it is 
necessary to do so to add to the probability of 
her story—which, of course, assumes that you 
helped your mistress to dispose of the dead 
body. You are coolly sacrificed to some devil- 
ish vengeance against her mistress. Let us get 
at that first. Has there ever been a quarrel be- 
tween them?” 

I told him of the quarrel, and of how Joseph- 
ine had looked and talked when she showed 
me her cheek. 

‘**Yes,” he said, ‘‘ that is a strong motive for 
revenge, with a naturally pitiless, vindictive 
woman. But is that all? Had your mistress 
any hold over her? Is there any self-interest 
mixed up along with this motive of vengeance? 
Think a little, William. Has any thing ever hap- 
pened in the house to compromise this woman, 
or to make her fancy herself compromised?” 

The remembrance of my mistress’s lost trink- 
ets and handkerchiefs, which later and greater 
troubles had put out of my mind, flashed back 
into my memory while he spoke. I told him 
immediately of the alarm in the house when 
the loss was discovered. 

‘‘Did your mistress suspect Josephine and 
question her?” he asked, eagerly. 

‘““No, Sir,” I replied. ‘‘ Before she could 
say a word Josephine impudently asked who 
she suspected, and boldly offered her own boxes 
to be searched.” 

The lawyer's face turned red as scarlet. He 
jumped out of his chair, and hit me such’ a 
smack on the shoulder that I thought he had 
gone mad. 

“By Jupiter, William!” he cried out, ‘‘we 
have got the whip hand of that she-devil at 
last !” 

I looked at him in astonishment. 

‘*Why, man alive !” he said, ‘‘ don’t you see 
how it is? Josephine’s the thief! I am as 
sure of it as that you and I are talking together. 
This vile accusation against your mistress an- 
swers another purpose besides the vindictive one 
—it is the very best screen that the wretch could 
possibly set up to hide herself from detection. 
[t has stopped your mistress and you from mov- 


ing in the matter; it exhibits her in the false 
character of an honest witness against a couple 
of criminals; it gives her time to dispose of the 
goods, or to hide them, or to do any thing she 
likes with them. Stop! let me be quite sure 
that I know what the lost things are. A pair 
of bracelets, three rings, and a lot of lace pock- 
et-handkerchiefs—is that what you said ?” 

**Yes,- Sir.” 

‘*Your mistress will describe them particu- 
| larly, and I will take the right steps the first 
thing to-morrow morning. Good-evening, Will- 
iam, and keep up your spirits. It shan’t be my 
fault if you don’t soon see the French woman in 
the right place for her—at the prisoner’s bar.” 

With that farewell he went out. The days 
passed, and I did not see him again until the 
period of my remand had expired. On this 
occasion, when I once more appeared before the 
Justice, my mistress appeared with me. The 
first sight of her absolutely startled me—she 
was so sadlyaltered. Her face looked so pinched 
and thin that it was like the face of an old wo- 
man. The dull vacant resignation of her ex- 
pression was something shocking to see. It 
changed a little when her eyes first turned 
heavily toward me; and she whispered, with a 
faint smile, ‘‘I am sorry for you, William: I 
am very, very sorry for you.” But as soon as 
she had said those words the blank look re- 
turned, and she sat with her head drooping for- 
ward, quiet and inattentive, and hopeless, so 
changed a being that her oldest friends would 
hardly have known her. 

Our examination was a mere formality. 
There was no additional evidence, either for or 
| against us, and we were remanded again for an- 
| other week. 
| I asked the lawyer, privately, if any chance 
| had offered itself of tracing Mr. James Smith. 
| He looked mysterious, and only said in answer, 
| ** Hope for the best.” I inquired next, if any 
progress had been made toward fixing the guilt 
| of the robbery on the French woman. 
| “I never boast,” hereplied. ‘‘But, cunning 
| as she is, I should not be surprised if Mr. Dark 
| and I, together, turned out to be more than a 
| match for her.” 

Mr. Dark! There was something in the 
mere mention of his name that gave me confi- 
dence. If I could only have got my poor mis- 
tress’s sad dazed face out of my mind, I should 
not have had much depression of spirits to com- 
plain of during the interval of time that elapsed 
between the second examination and the third. 

On the third appearance of my mistress and 
myself before the Justice, I noticed some faces 
in the room which I had not seen there before. 
Greatly to my astonishment—for the previous 
examinations had been conducted as privately 
as possible—I remarked the presence of two of 
the servants from the Hall, and of three or four 
of the tenants on the Darrock estate, who lived 
nearest to the house. They all sat together on 
one side of the justice-room. Opposite to them, 
and close at the side of a door, stood my eld 
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acquaintance Mr. Dark, with his big snuff-box, 
his jolly face, and his winking eye. He nodded 
to me, when I looked at him, as jauntily as if 

“we were meeting at a party of pleasure. The 
French woman, who had been summoned to the 
examination, had a chair placed opposite to the 
witness-box, and in a line with the seat occu- 
pied by my poor mistress, whose looks, as I was 
grieved to see, were not altered for the better. 
The lawyer from London was with her, and I 
stood behind her chair. We were all quietly 
disposed in the room in this way, when the 
Justice, Mr. Robert Nicholson, came in with 
his brother. It might have been only fancy, 
but I thought I could see in both their faces 
that something remarkable had happened since 
we had met at the last examination. 

The deposition of Josephine Durand was 
read over by the clerk, and she was asked if she 
had any thing to add to it. She replied in the 
negative. The Justice then appealed to my 
mistress’s relation, the lawyer, to know if he 
could produce any evidence relating to the 
charge against his clients. 

“I have evidence,” answered the lawyer, get- 
ting briskly on his legs, ‘‘ which, I believe, Sir, 
will justify me in asking for their discharge.” 

‘*Where are your witnesses?” inquired the 
Justice, looking hard at the French woman 
while he spoke. 

“‘One of them is in waiting, your worship,” 
said Mr. Dark, opening the door near which he 
was standing. 

He went out of the room, remained away 
about a minute, and returned with his witness 
at his heels. My heart gave a bound as if it 
would jump out of my body. There, with his long 
hair cut short, and his bushy whiskers shaved 
off—there, in his own proper person, safe and 
sound as ever, was Mr. James Smith! 

The French woman’s iron nature resisted the 
shock of his unexpected presence on the scene 
with a steadiness that was nothing short of mar- 
velous. Her thin lips closed together con- 
vulsively, and there was a slight movement in 
the muscles of her throat. But not a word, not 
a sign betrayedher. Even the yellow tinge of 
her complexion remained absolutely unchanged. 

“‘TIt is not necessary, Sir, that I should waste 
time and words in referring to the wicked and 
preposterous charge against my clients,” said 
the lawyer, addressing Mr. Robert Nicholson. 
*¢ The one sufficient justification for discharging 
them immediately is before you at this moment, 
in the person of that gentleman. There, Sir, 
stands the murdered Mr. James Smith, of Dar- 
rock Hall, alive and well, to answer for him- 
self.” 

‘¢ That is not the man!” cried the French wo- 
man, her shrill voice just as‘ high, clear, and 
steady asever. ‘‘I denounce that man as an 
impostor! Of my own knowledge I deny that 
he is Mr. James Smith!” 

**No doubt you do,” said the lawyer; ‘‘ but 
we will prove his identity for all that.” 

The first witness called was Mr. Philip Nich- 





olson. He could swear that he had seen Mr. 
James Smith, and spoken to him, at least a doz- 
en times. The person now before him was Mr. 
James Smith, altered as to personal appearance 
by having his hair cut short, and his whiskers 
shaved off, but still, unmistakably, the man he 
assumed to be. 

** Conspiracy !” said the French woman, hiss- 
ing the word out viciously between her teeth. 

“If you are not silent,” said Mr. Robert 
Nicholson, ‘‘you will be removed from the 
room. It will sooner meet the ends of justice,” 
he went on, addressing the lawyer, “if you 
prove the question of identity by witnesses who 
have been in habits of daily communication 
with Mr. James Smith.” 

Upon this, one of the servants from the Hall 
was placed in the box. The alteration in his 
master’s appearance evidently puzzled the man. 
Besides the perplexing change already adverted 
to, there was also a change in Mr. James Smith’s 
expression and manner. Rascal as he was, I 
must do him the justice to say that he looked 
startled and ashamed when he first caught sight 
of his unfortunate wife. The servant, who was 
used to be eyed tyrannically by him, and ordered 
about roughly, stammered and hesitated on be- 
ing asked to swear to his identity. 

‘**T can hardly say for certain, Sir,” said the 
man, addressing the Justice in a bewildered 
manner. ‘He is like my master, and yet he 
isn’t. If he wore whiskers and had his hair 


| long, and if he was, saving your presence, Sir, 


a little more rough and ready in his way, I 
eould swear to him any where with a safe con- 
science.” 

Fortunately for us, at this moment Mr. James 
Smith’s feeling of uneasiness at the situation in 
which he was placed changed to a feeling of 
irritation at being coolly surveyed, and then stu- 
pidly doubted in the matter of his identity, by 
one of his own servants. 

**Can’t you say in plain words, you idiot, 
whether you know me, or whether you don’t?” 
he called out, angrily. 

‘*That’s his voice!” cried the servant, start- 
ing in the box. ‘‘ Whiskers or no whiskers, 
that’s him!” 

‘If there is any difficulty, your worship, 
about the gentleman’s hair,” said Mr. Dark, 
coming forward with a grin, ‘‘here’s a small 
parcel which, I may make so bold as to say, will 
remove it.” Saying that, he opened the parcel, 
took some locks of hair out of it, and held them 
up close to Mr. James Smith’s head. “A pret- 
ty good match, your worship!” continued Mr. 
Dark. ‘I have no doubt the gentleman's head 
feels cooler now it’s off. We can’t put the 
whiskers on, I’m afraid, but they match the 
hair; and there they are in the paper (if one 
may say such a thing of whiskers) to speak for 
themselves. ’ 

“A lic! a fraud!” cried the French woman. 
‘* A lie of lies! a fraud of frauds!” 

The Justice made a sign to two of the con- 
stables present, as she burst out with those ex- 
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clamations, and the men removed her to an ad- 
joining room. 

The second servant from the Hall was then 
put in the box, and was followed by one of the 
tenants. After what they had heard and seen, 
neither of these men had any hesitation in 
swearing positively to their master’s identity. 

“It is quite unnecessary,” said the Justice, as 
soon as the box was empty again, “to examine 
any more witnesses as to the question of iden- 
tity. All the legal formalities are accom- 
plished, and the charge against the prisoners 
falls to the ground. I have great pleasure in 
ordering the immediate discharge of both the 
accused persons, and in declaring from this 
place that they leave the court without the 
slightest stain on their characters.” He bowed 
low to my mistress as he said that, paused a 
moment, and then looked inquiringly at Mr. 
James Smith. ‘‘I have hitherto abstained from 
making any remark unconnected with the im- 
mediate matter in hand,” he went on. ‘‘ But 
now that my duty is done, I can not leave this 
chair without expressing my strong sense of dis- 
approbation of the conduct of Mr. James Smith 
—conduct which, whatever may be the motives 
that occasioned it, has given a false color of 
probability to a most horrible charge against a 
lady of unspotted reputation, and against a per- 
son in a lower rank in life whose good charac- 
ter ought not to have been imperiled, even for a 
moment. Mr. Smith may, or may not, choose 
to explain his mysterious disappearance from 
Darrock Hall, and the equally unaccountable 
change which he has chosen to make in his per- 
sonal appearance. There is no legal charge 
against him; but, speaking morally, I should 
be unworthy of the place I hold, if I hesitated 
to declare my present conviction that his con- 
duct has been deceitful, inconsiderate, and un- 
feeling in the highest degree.” 

To this sharp reprimand, Mr. James Smith 
(evidently tutored beforehand as to what he was 
to say) replied that, in attending before the 
Justice, he wished to perform a plain duty, and 
to keep himself strictly within the letter of the 
law. He apprehended that the only legal obli- 
gation laid on him was to attend in that court 
to declare himself, and to enable competent wit- 
nesses to prove his identity. This duty accom- 
plished, he had only to add that he preferred 
submitting to a reprimand from the Bench to 
entering into explanations which would involve 
the disclosure of domestic circumstances of a 
very unhappy nature. After that brief reply he 
had nothing to add, but that he would respect- 
fully request the Justice’s permission to with- 
draw. 

The permission was accorded. As he crossed 
the room he stopped near his wife, and said con- 
fusedly, in a very low tone, ‘‘I have done you 
many injuries, but I never intended this. Iam 
sorry for it. Have you any thing to say to me 
before I go?” My mistress shuddered and hid 
her face. He waited a moment, and, finding 
that she did not answer him, bowed his head 





politely, and went out. I did not know it then, 
but I had seen him for the last time. 

After he had gone, the lawyer, addressing 
Mr. Robert Nicholson, said that he had an ap- 
plication to make, in reference to the woman 
Josephine Durand. 

At the mention of that name my mistress 
hurriedly whispered a few words into her rela- 
tion’sear. He looked toward Mr. Philip Nieh- 
olson, who immediately advanced, offered his 
arm to my mistress, and led her out. I was 
about to fullow, when Mr. Dark stopped me, and 
begged that I would wait a few minutes longer, 
in order to give myself the pleasure of seeing 
“the end of the case.” 

In the mean time the Justice had pronounced 
the necessary order to have the French woman 
brought back. She came in, as bold and con- 
fident as ever. Mr. Robert Nicholson looked 
away from her in disgust, and said to the lawyer: 

‘* Your application is to have her committed 
for perjury, of course ?” 

‘‘For perjury?” said Josephine, with her 
wicked smile. ‘* Ah, well! well! I shall ex- 
plain some little things then that I have not 
explained before. You think I am quite at your 
mercy now? Bah! I shall make myself a 
thorn in your sides, yet.” 

‘* She has got scent of the second marriage,” 
whispered Mr. Dark to me. 

There could be no doubt of it. She had evi- 
dently been listening at the door, on the night 
when my master came back, longer than I had 
supposed. She must have heard those words 
about “the new wife’—she might even have 
seen the effect of them on Mr. James Smith. 

‘*We do not, at present, propose to charge 
Josephine Durand with perjury,” said the law- 
yer, ‘‘ but with another offense, for which it is 
important to try her immediately, in order to 
effect the restoration of property that has been 
stolen. I charge her with stealing from her 
mistress, while in service at Darrock Hall, a pair 
of bracelets, three rings, and a dozen and a half 
of lace pocket-handkerchiefs. The articles in 
question were taken this morning from between 
the mattresses of her bed ; and a letter was found 
in the same place which clearly proves that she 
had represented the property as belonging to 
herself, and that she had tried to dispose of it to 
a purchaser in London.” While he was speak- 
ing Mr. Dark produced the jewelry, the hand- 
kerchiefs, and the letter, and laid them before 
the Justice. 

Even the French woman’s extraordinary pow- 
ers of self-control now gave way at last. At 
the first words of the unexpected charge against 
her she struck her hands together violently, 
gnashed her sharp white teeth, and burst out 
with a torrent of fierce-sounding words in her 
own language, the meaning of which I did not 
understand then, and can not explain now. 

‘*T think that’s check-mate for Marmzelle,” 
whispered Mr. Dark, with his invariable wink. 
‘« Suppose you go back to the Hall, now, Will- 


‘iam, and draw a jug of that heavenly old ale 
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of yours? [I'll be after you in five minutes, as| on the sofa as if she had been shot. ‘I think 
soon as the charge is made out.” you were married in Scotland, ma’am ?”’ says I. 

I could hardly realize it, when I found my-| She turns as pale as ashes, and drops back on 
self walking back to Darrock a free man again. | the sofa, and says, faintly, ‘It is my husband. 
In a quarter of an hour's time Mr. Dark joined | Oh, Sir, what has happened? what do you want 
me, and drank to my health, happiness, and/ with him? Is he in debt?’ I take a minute to 
prosperity, in three separate tumblers. After) think, and then make up my mind to tell her 
performing this ceremony, he wagged his head | every thing—feeling that she would keep her 
and chuckled with an appearance of such exces- | husband (as she called him) out of the way, if 
sive enjoyment that I could not avoid remark- | I frightened her by making any mysteries. A 
ing on his high spirits. nice job I had, William, as you may suppose, 

‘It’s the Case, William; it’s the beautiful; when she knew about the bigamy business. 
neatness of the Case that quite upsets me. Oh, | What with screaming, fainting, crying, and blow- 
Lord, what a privilege it is to be concerned in| ing me up (as if I was to blame!), she kept me 
such a job as this!” cries Mr. Dark, slapping | by that sofa of hers the best part of an hour— 
his stumpy hands on his fat knees in a sort of | kept me there, in short, till Mr. James Smith 
ecstasy. himself came back. I leave you to judge if that 

I had a very different opinion of the case, fcr! mended matters! He found me mopping the 
my own part, but I did not venture on expressing | poor woman’s temples with scent and water; 
it. Iwas too anxious to know how Mr. James | and he wouid have pitched me out of the win- 
Smith had been discovered and produced at the | dow, as sure as I sit here, if I had not met him 
examination, to enter into any arguments. Mr. and staggered him at once with the charge of 
Dark guessed what was passing in my mind, and| murder against his wife. That stopped him, 
telling me to sit down and make myself com-/ when he was in full cry, I can promise you. 
fortable, volunteered, of his own accord, to in- | ‘Go and wait in the next room,’ says he, ‘and 
form me of all that I wanted to know. | T’'ll come in and speak to you directly.” I knew 

“When I got my instructions and my state- he couldn’t get out by the drawing-room win- 
ment of particulars,” he began, ‘‘I was not at | dows, and I knew I could watch the door; so 
all surprised to hear that Mr. James Smith had away I went, leaving him alone with the lady, 
come back. (I prophesied that, if you remem- | who didn’t spare him by any manner of means, 
ber, William, the last time we met?) But I as I could hear easily enough in the next room. 

| 





was a good deal astonished, nevertheless, at the | However, all rows in this world come to an end 
turn things had taken; and I cant say I felt | sooner or later; and a man with any brains in 
very hopeful about finding our man. Howev-| his head may do what he pleases with a woman 
er, I followed my master’s directions, and put | who is fond of him. Before long I heard her 
the advertisement in the papers. It addressed | crying and kissing him. ‘I can’t go home,’ 
Mr. James Smith, by name; but it was very | she says, ‘after this. You have behaved like a 
carefully worded as to what was wanted of him. | villain and a monster to me—but oh, Jemmy, I 
Two days after it appeared, a letter came to our | can’t give you up to any body! Don’t go back to 
office in a woman’s handwriting. It was my | your wife! oh don’t, don’t go back to your wife !’ 
business to open the letters, and I opened that. | ‘ No fear of that,’ says he. ‘My wife wouldn’t 
The writer was short and mysterious; she re-| have me if I did go back to her.’ After that, 
quested that somebody would call from our of-| I heard the door open, and went out to meet 
tice, at a certain address, between the hours of | him on the landing. He began swearing the 
two and four that afternoon, in reference to the | moment he saw me, as if that was any good! 
advertisement which we had inserted in the | ‘ Business first, if you please, Sir,’ says I, ‘and 
newspapers. Of course, I was the somebody | any pleasure you like, in the way of swearing, 
who went. I kept myself from building up| afterward.” With that beginning, I mentioned 
hopes by the way, knowing what a lot of Mrs. | our terms to him, and asked the pleasure of his 
James Smiths there were in London. On get-| company to Cumberland in return. He was 
ting to the house, I was shown into the drawing- | uncommonly suspicious at first, but I promised 
room; and there, dressed in a wrapper and ly-| to draw out a legal document (mere waste pa- 
ing on a sofa, was an uncommonly pretty wo-| per, of no earthly use except to pacify him), en- 
man, who looked as if she was just recovering | gaging to hold him harmless throughout the 
from an illness. She had a newspaper by her! proceedings; and what with that, and telling 
side, and came to the point at once: ‘ My hus-| him of the frightful danger his wife was in, I 
band’s name is James Smith,’ she says, ‘and I | managed, at last, to carry my point.” 

have my reasons for wanting to know if he is| ‘‘ But did the second wife make no objection 
the person you are in search of.’ I described | to his going away with you ?” I inquired. 

our man as Mr. James Smith of Darrock Hall, **Not she,” said Mr. Dark. ‘‘I stated the 
Cumberland. ‘I know no such person,’ says| case to her, just as it stood; and soon satisfied 


she—” her that there was no danger of Mr. James 
‘What! was it not the second wife, after | Smith’s first wife laying any claim tohim. Aft- 
all?” I broke out. er hearing that, she joined me in persuading 


“ Wait a bit,” says Mr. Dark. “I mentioned| him to do his duty, and said she pitied your 
the name of the yacht next, and she started up| mistress from the bottom of her heart. With 
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her to back me, I had no great fear of our man 
changing his mind. I had the door watched 
that night, however, so as to make quite sure of 
him. The next morning he was ready to time 
when I called; and a quarter of an hour after 
that, we were off together for the north road. 
We made the journey with post-horses, being 
afraid of chance passengers, you know, in pub- 
lic conveyances. On the way down Mr. James 
Smith and I got on as comfortably together as 
if we had been a pair of old friends. I told the 
story of our tracing him to the north of Scot- 
land ; and he gave me the particulars, in return, 
of his bolting from Darrock Hall. They are 
rather amusing, William—would you like to 
hear them ?” 

I told Mr. Dark that he had anticipated the 
very question I was about to ask him. 

‘* Well,” he said, “‘this is how it was: To 
begin at the beginning, our man really took 
Number Two to the Mediterranean as we heard. 
He sailed up the Spanish coast, and, after short 
trips ashore, stopped at a sea-side place in France 
called Cannes. There he saw a house and 
grounds to be sold, which took his fancy as a 
nice retired place to keep Number Two in. 
Nothing particular was wanted but the money 
to buy it; and, not having the little amount in 
his own possession, Mr. James Smith makes a 
virtue of necessity, and goes back overland to 
his wife with private designs on her purse- 
strings. Number Two, who objects to be left 
behind, goes with him as far as London. There 
he trumps up the first story that comes into his 
head, about rents in the country, and a house 
in Lincolnshire that is too damp for her to trust 
herself in; and so, leaving her for a few days 
in London, starts boldly for Darrock Hall. His 
notion was to wheedle your mistress out of the 
money by good behavior; but it seems he start- 
ed badly by quarreling with her about a fiddle- 
playing parson who—” 

“Yes, yes, I know all about that part of the 
story,” I broke in, seeing by Mr. Dark’s man- 
ner that he was likely to speak both ignorantly 
and impertinently of my mistress’s unlucky 
friendship for Mr. Meeke. “Go on to the time 
when I left my master alone in the Red Room, 
and tell me what he did between midnight and 
nine the next morning.” 

“Did?” said Mr. Dark. ‘Why he went to 
bed with the unpleasant conviction on his mind 
that your mistress had found him out, and with 
no comfort to speak of, except what he could 
get out of the brandy-bottle. He couldn't 
sleep; and the more he tossed and tumbled 
the more certain he felt that his wife intended 
to have him tried for bigamy. At last, toward 
the gray of the morning, he could stand it no 
longer, and he made up his mind to give the 
law the slip while he had the chance. As soon 
as he was dressed it struck him that there might 
be a reward offered for catching him, and he 
determined to make that slight change in his 
personal appearance which puzzled the witness- 
es so much before the magistrate to-day. So 





he opens his dressing-case and crops his hair in 
no time, and takes off his whiskers next. The 
fire was out, and he had to shave in cold wa- 
ter.. What with that, and what with the flurry 
of his mind, naturally enough he cut him- 
self—” 

** And dried the blood with his night-gown !” 
said I. 

‘*With his night-gown,” repeated Mr. Dark. 
‘*Tt was the first thing that lay handy, and he 
snatched it up. Wait a bit, though, the cream 
of the thing is to come. When he had done 
being his own barber, he couldn’t for the life 
of him hit on a way of getting rid of the loose 
hair. The fire was out, and he had no match- 
es, so he couldn’t burn it. As for throwing it 
away, he didn’t dare do that in the house, or 
about the house, for fear of its being found, and 
betraying what he had done. So he wraps it 
all up in paper, crams it into his pocket to be 
disposed of when he is at a safe distance from 
the Hall, takes his bag, gets out at the window, 
shuts it softly after him, and makes for the road 
as fast as his long legs will carry him. There 
he walks on till a coach overtakes him; and so 
travels back to London to find himself in a fresh 
scrape as soon as he gets there. An interest- 
ing situation, William, and hard traveling from 
one end of France to the other had not agreed 
together in the case of Number Two. Mr. 
James Smith found her in bed, with doctor’s 
orders that she was not to be moved. There 
was nothing for it after that but to lie by in 
London till the lady got better. Luckily for 
us she didn’t hurry herself; so that, after all, 
William, your mistress has to thank the very 
woman who supplanted her for clearing her 
character by helping us to find Mr. James 
Smith!” 

** And pray how did you come by that loose 
hair of his which you showed before the Justice 
to-day ?” I asked. 

*‘Thank Number Two again,” says Mr. Dark. 
“T was put up to asking after it by what she 
told me. While we were talking about the ad- 
vertisement, I made so bold as to inquire what 
first set her thinking that her husband and the 
Mr. James Smith whom we wanted might be 
one and the same man. ‘Nothing,’ says she, 
‘but seeing him come home with his hair cut 
short and his whiskers shaved off, and finding 
that he could not give me any good reason for 
disfiguring himself in that way. I had my sus- 
picions that something was wrong, and the sight 
of your advertisement strengthened them di- 
rectly.’ The hearing her say that suggested to 
my mind that there might be a difficulty in 
identifying him after the change in his looks; 
and I asked him what he had done with the 
loose hair before we left London. It was found 
in the pocket of his traveling coat just as he 
had huddled it up there on leaving the Hall, 
worry and fright and vexation having caused 
him to forget all about it. Of course I took 
charge of the parcel; and you know what good 
it did as well as Ido. So to speak, William, 
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it just completed this beautifully neat case. 
Looking at the matter in a professional point 
of view, I don’t hesitate to say that we have 
managed our business with Mr. James Smith 
to perfection. We have produced him at the 
right time, and we are going to get rid of him 
at the right time. By to-night he will be on 
his way to foreign parts with Number Two, and 
he won’t show his nose in England again if he 
lives to the age of Methuselah.” 


It was a relief to hear that; and it was al- 


most as great a comfort to find, from what Mr. | 


Dark said next, that my mistress need fear no- 
thing that the French woman could do for the 
future. The threat that had fallen from her on 
her reappearance before the Justice, he assured 
me, had not at all surprised him. He had sus- 
pected from the first that she must have known 
of the second marriage, because he believed it 
to be impossible that she would risk bringing 
her infamous charge against my mistress and 
myself without-being acquainted with the na- 
ture of the circumstance which made it Mr. 
James Smith’s interest to keep out of the way. 


This information, he said, she might well have | first. 





of them harm her again as long as they live. 
She has nothing to do now but to pluck up her 
spirits and live happy. Here’s long life to her 
and to you, William, in the last glass of ale; 
and here’s the same toast to myself in the bot- 
tom of the jug.” With those words, Mr. Dark 
pocketed his large snuff-box, gave a last wink 
with his bright eye, and walked away, whistling, 
to meet the London coach. 

I, who knew my poor mistress far better than 
he did—I, who had noticed, that very day, that 
the sad, dull, vacant look in her face never 
brightened when the Justice spoke the few wel- 
come words which told her that her innocence 
was made clear, and that she was a free woman 
again—I, in short, who looked at her and at her 
future prospects with very different eyes from 
the eyes of a stranger, felt mournful misgivings 
at my heart when I thought over Mr. Dark’s 
parting toast after he had left me. Other peo- 
ple—her relation, the lawyer, among them— 
thought she would get over the shock that had 
been inflicted on her, with time and care. I 
alone felt doubts about her recovery from the 
As soon as possible after the occurrence 


gained by listening at the door; but he felt | of the events that I have just been relating she 
convinced at the same time that it did not in- | was removed to London for change of scene and 
clude a knowledge of the means by which evi- 


dence of the second marriage might be pro- 
cured. If she had possessed this dangerous in- 
formation, she would long since have turned it 
to good account; for the threat of making the 
evidence public would have given her exactly 
that hold over her mistress which it was her in- 
terest to gain. As matters had turned out, 
however, there was no reason to fear her, let 
her know as much as she might. The charge 
of theft, on which she was about to be tried, did 
not afford the shadow of an excuse, in law any 
more than in logic, for alluding to the crime 
which her master had committed. If she meant 
to talk about it she might do so at Botany 
Bay; but she would not have the slightest 
chance of being listened to previously in a court 
of law. 

**In short,” said Mr. Dark, rising to take his 
leave, ‘‘as I have told you already, William, 
it’s check-mate for Marmzelle. She didn’t 
manage the business of the robbery half as 


sharply as I should have expected. She cer-| trouble and the terror of the past time. 





for the best medical advice. From London she 
was sent to the sea-side; and her next removal 
was to the country house on the estate in York- 
shire. I attended her wherever she went, and 
saw but too plainly the utter uselessness of all 
the efforts that were made to preserve her life. 
She drooped and faded slowly, without a look 
of impatience or a word of complaint, consider- 


| ate, and kind, and thankful for small serviees 


to the last. Long years have passed since those 
melancholy days, but the sorrowful remembrance 
of them is still so strong in my memory that I 
can not be sure of preserving my composure, 
even now, if I dwell too long on the details of 
my mistress’s last illness, It will be better, on 
all accounts, to pass over them, and to come 
quickly to the sad end. In little more than a 
year from the time of that last examination be- 
fore the Justice I made one of the mourners 
who followed herto the grave. The day before 
she departed I was called to her bedside. All 
through her illness she had never spoken of the 
But 


tainly began well enough by staying modestly | when she took leave of me forever in this world, 
at a lodging in the village to give her attend-| she reverted, for a moment, to the old days of 


ance at the examinations, as it might be re- | Sorrow. 


‘*We bore the burden of that heavy 


quired. Nothing could look more innocent and | trial together,” she said, ‘and when I am gone, 


respectable so far. 


first place that any experienced man would | 
think of looking in—was such an amazingly 


stupid thing to do, that I really can’t account | which were hers to dispose of. 


for it, unless her mind had more weighing on | 
it than it was able to bear, which, considering 


But her hiding the Property | William, you will find that I have not forgotten 
between the mattresses of her bed—the very | you.” 


Those words referred to the legacy 
which, in her great generosity and gratitude, 
she left me out of the savings of her income, 
It was a large 
sum—too large a sum fora person like me. I 
do not underrate the value of that money—I am 


the heavy stakes she played for, is likely enough. | deeply sensible of the great advantage and se- 
Any how, her hands are tied now, and her tongue | curity of worldly position, which it has been the 


too, for the matter of that. 


Give my respects | means of procuring for me—but I can say, hon- 


to your mistress, and tell her that her runaway | estly, from the bottom of my heart, that I would 
husband and her lying maid will never either | have given it all, and more, to have saved my 
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mistress’s life, and to have purchased me the | which was mercifully granted to him. 


privilege of living and dying in her service. 


My long story is almost done. A few last | 
words relating to the persons chiefly concerned | 
in the events of this narrative will conclude all | 
that it is now necessary for me to say. 

The French woman was found guilty of the 
robbery, and was transported for seven years. 
She did not live to serve out her time. 
two years’ submission to punishment, she and 
another woman joined some male convicts in an 
attempt to escape. They succeeded in getting | 


It may 
seem unjust, to our earthly eyes, that he should 
have offended so grievously, and have escaped 
| Suffering for his wickedness in this world; but 
our punishments, as well as our rewards, wait 
for us beyond our mortal time. He has gone 
to answ2r for his sins before a Judge who can 
nevererr. I heard nothing of his last moments ; 


|and I can say no more of him, now I have 
After | 


spoken the words that record his death. 
Hardly six months have passed since I heard 

| of his widow. She has married again, and is 

| settled in London. She, and I, and Mr. Dark 


away, but perished fearfully in the interior of —who is now a feeble old man, the eldest of a 


the country. The bodies were discovered by | 
the help of the natives; and certain appearances 
were observed which led to horrible suspicions 
of cannibalism on the part of the men, who 
probably survived starvation longest. 


| Hall. 


The cir- | 


brotherhood occupy ing a charitable asylum— 
are the only survivors of the troubles at Darrock 
I take Mr. Dark a present of snuff once 
a year. The last time I saw him his faculties 
were thought to be decaying. He knew who I 


cumstances are all detailed, I believe, in the | was, however; for he winked feebly, and mut- 


Parliamentary Blue Books. But it is needless | 
for my purpose to say more about them than I, 
have said already. 

Mr. Meeke must not be forgotten, although 
he has dropped out of the latter part of my 
story. The truth is that he had nothing to do | 
with the serious events which followed the | 
French woman’s perjury. I remember hearing 
that he came to the Hall, after [ had been re- 
moved to the Justice’s, and asked, helplessly, 
if he could be of any use. In the confusion 


and wretchedness of the time he was treated | 
with very little ceremony, and went back to his | 


parsonage in despair. ‘There can be no ques- 
tion, I think, that the poor little man was, in 
his.weak way, warmly attached to my mistress. 
The news of her death quite broke him down. 
He said h2 should never forget, to his dying 
day, that he had been the innocent first cause 
of all the trouble at Darrock Hall; and he de- 
clared that he would devote the rest of his life 
to a great and good object, as some atonement 
for the mischief that he had unconsciously pro- 
duced. When I next heard of him he had car- 
ried out this idea by volunteering to join a mis- 
sionary expedition to the Cape of Good Hope— 
an object which he was about as fit to forward 
as my cat there lying asleep onthe rug. How- 
ever, his strength gave way—fortunately, per- 
haps, for himself—before responsibilities of any 
sort were fairly laid on his shoulders. On the 
voyage out he suffered so severely from sea- 
sickness that they were obliged to put him 
ashore at Madeira. He had broken a blood- 
vessel, and was given over by the ship’s sur- 
geon; but he languished, rather than lived, for 
some time, in the fine climate in which they 
left him. When the last weak remains of life 
were exhausted, Death took him very quietly. 
He departed with my mistress’s name on his 
lips, and he is now laid in the English burial- 
ground at Madeira. 

As for Mr. James Smith, he was spared for 
many years, and lived quietly abroad with his 
Scotch wife. I hope, for his own sake, that he 
took advantage of the opportunity for repentance 





tered and mumbled several words together. I 
could not make out one half of them; but I 


| heard enough to convince me that he was still 
| given to talking about the Tour in Scotland, 
jand the ‘beautifully neat case” 


in which it 
ended. 

I have perhaps wearied you, Sir, by a very 
long story. But I hope I have not occupied 
your time without convincing you that I had 
some little cause for speaking as I did when I 
said that there was no sight in the country I 
would not sooner take you to see than the empty 
house which is known by the name of Darrock 
Hall. 





WHAT WOMEN TALK ABOUT. 

HERE is scarcely a book, humorous or po- 

etic, satirical or romantic, in the language, 
that has not some allusions to the tongue of 
woman. That ‘‘liftle member”’—as it is com- 
monly called with respectful gravity, as one 
speaks of a terrible and potent though invisible 
agency—has commanded the attention of the 
world so entirely, so many good jokes, so many 
poor ones, have been made over it that there 
seems little left to say on the subject. But as 
long as the language endures there will be writ- 
ten and read Lives of Washington and Napo- 
leon—stories about Love are as interesting to- 
day as they were when Romeo and Juliet first 
‘¢did” the balcony scene, and will be as long as 
time lasts. To say all in a curt way, there are 
some subjects which are inexhaustible, and of 
these (without intending a joke) is woman’s 
talk. 

That women can talk, and do talk well, is as 
true, and as generously acknowledged by their 
natural enemies, the opposite sex, as that they 
sometimes talk foolishly and too much. The 
charm of woman’s conversation is well remem- 
bered and immortalized by many a wit and 
memoir-writer. Some philosophers, who have 
weighed the important subject with deliberation 
and care, have decided that it was more fasci- 
nating than beauty, this power of attractive con- 
versation; but have, unfortunately for the the- 
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ory, generally married very handsome women 
who talked very foolishly. However, the phi- 
losopher and his theory should never be called 
upon to answer for the weakness of the man. 

Women can talk well, there is no doubt, but 
do they? 

In the first place, what do they talk much 
about ? 

Firstly, Dress. 

Secondly, Each OTHER. 

Thirdly, Servants. 

Now the first, rightly considered, is a very 
pretty subject. The mind can scarcely paint a 
lovelier picture than that of a room full of pret- 
ty girls, all charmingly dressed, talking of col- 
ors and costume; wondering whether an ivy 
wreath running over white muslin would be be- 
coming, and pausing to remember how beauti- 
ful the clematis looked, last summer, running 
over the white trellis up in the country; or 
grouping the red poppies together to loop up the 
yellow crape, remembering the while how the 
corn-fields ‘‘ waved in the wind,” suggestive of 
yellow crape and poppies! 

It reminds one of Diana and her nymphs, of 
all that is classic and beautiful—and this sweet 
power of dress can not be overrated; but it 
also reminds us that this talk is generally so 
vapid—so wanting in all that is fanciful, in the 
best sense of that word—so false in taste—that 
we would almost repudiate the subject; and 
while we would beg that dress might always be 
handsome and appropriate, we would almost 
ask that it might never again be spoken of. 

For dress is not now chosen for its becoming- 
ness, but for its display; and in talking of it, 
women fofget that it is dress which is subordi- 
nate to the woman. Woman has become sub- 
ordinate to dress. To hear beautiful, well-ed- 
ucated, charming women spend entire mornings 
and evenings in wondering why Mrs. Macwhir- 
ter wears real point over blue, while Mrs. Mac- 
stinger wears Brussels over yellow, is a most 
painful waste of the taste, the fancy, and the 
wit which does undoubtedly belong to the speak- 
ers if they would but speak what they do know. 

But the subject ascends from the simply fool- 
ish and idle into the dangerous, when we ap- 
proach the second head of our discourse—Each 
other! The hand is palsied with its inability 
to grasp this part of its work. What do not la- 
dies say about each other? Men dare not, 
however much they hate each other, talk freely 
of the vices, fancied or real, of their fellows. 
The law lays a potent finger on their lips, but 
none on the mouth of woman. 

It is too unfortunately true that our lives in 
the present day offer but few objects of compe- 
tition to woman, and at the same time woman 
is asambitious as man. She has all the desire 
to conquer worlds, but no worlds to conquer. 
After being educated as well, if not better than 
most men, she enters the world and finds no- 
thing to strive for but the attention of gentle- 
men, pre-eminence in dress and style, and the 
dangerous distinction of being much talked 





about. These are her worldly prizes: for these 
she must strive, for these she must exert her 
talents, her charms, and all of these efforts are 
degrading. 

For we do not count the probability of her 
falling in love, wisely and well, marrying the 
man most suited to her, as one which is so com- 
mon as to be other than an exception to the 
rule; for even in this happy country, where 
every one marries (it is supposed) his or her 
unbiased choice, the thirst for distinction and 
pre-eminence is so intense that worldly marriages 
are almost as common as in the older countries. 
But for the sake of the argument we will take 
the fortunate exception, and show how even then 
woman is exposed to the temptations of envy 
and detraction. 

She loves and is beloved—so far she is safe; 
but her day must be spent (taking the average) 
in contact with her servants, in small and un- 
interesting duties which give her mind no food, 
no occupation. If she has ever in mind that 
she is keeping in order a machine which, if al- 
lowed to get rusty, will creak horribly and dis- 
arrange a vast edifice—if she can remember that 
if she leaves this pin unset, or that wheel un- 
turned, the consequence will be fearful, she may 
go on with a semblance of content to the end, 
and, remembering Milton’s glorious line, 

**They also serve who only stand and wait,” 
may look with calmness on the sacrifice of pow- 
ers which she knows are ‘‘too good for the 
place,” and add to her other virtues the sub- 
limest of all, cheerful patience ; but if she is less 
great than this (which frequently happens), she 
is annoyed and fretful, she must have some 
amusement, she finds a sort of relief in dress 
and company, and alas, in ta/k; and it is vexa- 
tious to ‘see some women succeeding, you don’t 
know how,” and the tongue once loosed it is a 
difficult steed to rein in, and hence scandal and 
its horrors so acrid and intense that the poor 
subject may well say, 

** So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear, 

Farewell remorse; all good to me is lost: 

Evil, be thou my good." 

What meannesses have not women committed 
under the influence of that most belittling pas- 
sion, ‘‘a desire to succeed in society!” What 
detraction and even falsehood is not pressed into 
the service! and yet, remove this temptation 
and place this same woman in a position where 
she is called on to succor distress, and she mounts 
again to her original high position! She will 
not shrink from the night-watches by the sick- 
bed. She will not forget the poor—she still 
prays; but would that she could remember to 
hold her tongue! 

So long as society is organized as it now is, 
particularly in our new and energetic country, 
these passions will be aroused. Beauty, talent, 


success will always be followed by envy and de- 
traction as by shadows. 

But somewhat of the fell malignity of passions 
can be softened by simply not expressing what 
An idea spoken is a much stronger 


one feels. 
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thing than an idea thought. The hatreds that 
we tell of are much harder plants to weed out 
than the hatreds which, in silence and in sorrow, 
we endeavor to free ourselves from. In this 
very city of ours thousand of instances daily 
occur where, if one or two words had been left 
unspoken, the ill feeling would have died away ; 
but the words were spoken, and their ‘‘ echo is 
endless !” 

One lady, feeling a mortal aversion to anoth- 
er lady, goes to the house of a friend on some 
idle pretense, and introduces the subject of the 
general bad nature of Lady No. 2. Fortunately 
the friend is a true one, and is not influenced, 
and stops the scandal by causing Lady No. 2 to 
clear herself. But those little words of Lady 
No. 1 resound far and wide, and affect whole 
families; dissensions grow up apace, and in- 
stead of an ill feeling between two people, there 
comes ill feelings between two hundred. Now 
if Lady No. 1 had staid at home that morning, 
and had zot said a word, the ill feeling might 
have died a natural death; some future day she 
and No. 2 might have been friends; but now a 
broad gulf lies between them, and nothing but 
time and the influence of a higher Power can 
bring them together. 

Servants! Servants! 

‘Tf you knew the trouble I have had with 
Bridget!” 

The most “ilegant pisantry in the world” 
have to answer for a great deal. If they have 
done nothing more, they have lowered the tone 
of conversation in our ladies. We suppose, if 
we could enter all the handsome, well-lighted 
dining-rooms of our prosperous city this even- 
ing, we should find nine-tenths of the women 
telling their poor tired husbands of the short- 
comings of Catherine, and Mary, and Lucy, 
and Margaret, while he would rather hear al- 
most any thing else, even of the unpaid bills. 
One very neat, methodical housekeeper once 
took her husband up into the fourth story of 
her house, and showed him a table which had 
not been dusted. ‘*There,” said she; ‘‘can 
you imagine a déeper grade of vice than that 
Margaret is guilty of? I have told her to dust 
that table every day since she has been here.” 

‘* My dear,” said the husband, solemnly, ‘*I 
have to-day been cheated out of five thousand 
dollars, I have had a forgery brought to my at- 
tention, two murderers were brought into Court 
before my face. I looked at them with horror, 
but any thing like the guilt of Margaret remains 
for me yet to see!” 

The solemnity of these remarks, we have 
reason to believe, checked the volubility of one 
lady for some time. 

We all have very noble sentiments about 
making home happy, no doubt; we all wish to 
make the “fireside,” and so forth, attractive, 
and perhaps we succeed; but then again per- 
haps we might succeed better; at any rate, it 
would not make the fire on the domestic altar 
any less bright if we weeded our conversation 
of these three topics, particularly the latter. 





Women can talk well and wittily of the events 
of the day, of music, of all the arts in fact— 
most women have a gift that way, and can de- 
scribe a picture, a play, a public speaker, better 
than men; and it being their peculiar and proud 
province to make the world more agreeable to 
man, how can they throw away the immense 
privilege? Man is the king of this world; he 
should have a royal consort. 

One may say that a good temper would be 
the cure of all the evils herein described. True 
enough, if one were never annoyed by a dila- 
tory dress-maker, or an unbecoming dress, or no 
dresses at all, or ruffled by a slanderous report, 
or worn out with poor servants—if these ills of 
life found all serene and composed, one should 
be simply perfect, and nothing more need be 
said or written; but we have not attained to 
that dull level of perfection. To be those 
‘faultless monsters whom the world ne’er saw” 
would be worse than to mount the perpetual 
hobbies of dress, parties, scandal, servants; but 
greatest virtues being faults overcome, we can 
improve very greatly without running much risk 
of becoming perfect. 

Women, when together, do not talk much of 
love, except in quiet parlors in the country. 
There little groups, or more often two, specu- 
late on the great subject. The sentimental wo- 
man is rapidly disappearing from the face of the 
earth. The busy life of cities, the wonderful ex- 
ertions our women have to make to attain even 
the poor prizes which the world offers them, pre- 
cludes sentiment. Perhaps that is well. The 
Rosa-Matilda school was not a good one, but it 
might be worse; and some women of unoccu- 
pied minds and hearts have found a worse in 
the novels of Balzac and his contemporaries. 
But we have little to fear from this; a few may 
feel the vitiating influence, but the many are 
too busy and too pure. The individual who al- 
ways 
“Finds some work 

For idle hands to do,” 
according to Dr. Watts, would seem to find his 
occupation gone in this country. 

We have simply skimmed the surface of so- 
ciety, and have quoted the style of talk of many 
women. Far be it from our intention to say 
that no women talk better. The image of many 
a beloved mother, many a good wife, many an 
attractive and most admirable person, rises up 
to silence such an assertion. But we believe it 
not unfair to say that the conversation which is 
cultivated in fashionable circles, and even in the 
more exclusive home circles, is, among women, 
flat, foolish, and most unprofitable. Its chief 
spice is abuse, and that is a very poor spice to 
use. Still, as we before said, 

** Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow; 

He who would search for pearls must dive below.” 
Straws sometimes show which way the wind 
blows, however; and there is no surer way of 
becoming envious, flippant, and undevout than 
to talk as if we were. 

There is, in a library in Cincinnati, a statue 
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of Silence, with finger on lip. The effect of 
the statue is said to be electrical. Every one 
who looks at it immediately stops talking. If 
we could have one in our parlors how admirable 
the effect would be! To be in the full tide of 
furious talk, to look up; and see this marble 
finger perpetually raised! 
“Come, then, expressive Silence—!" 

We all know some people who say more by say- 
ing nothing at all than all the rest of the world 
achieve by talking perpetually. Let us then 
cultivate, as one step toward reformation, the 
*‘ great talent of silence ;” and, as another step, 
Iet us discard the three most fascinating sub- 
jects to woman, and the three most detestable 
ones to man. 

We have not touched at all the possibility of 
making these subjects interesting and instruct- 
ive. Perhaps there exists that Circe from 
whose lips even the evil doings of servants may 
come clothed in golden utterances; but she is 
indeed a Circe, and to be avvided for her unfor- 
tunate sisters, for they would only contract her 
faults: without her fascination, and that result 
we have all seen and felt. 

Nor can the remedy be so readily pointed out 
as the disease. But that we leave, with much 
confidence, to the discretion of the fair speak- 
ers. Our women find out very readily what is 
becoming in all other senses of the word. Let 
them find out, as undoubtedly they will, what is 
most so in conversation. 





A SUMMER'S AFTERNOON. 
“Only a lock of hair.” 


** DASS through the village straight, 
Then turn to your left hand, 
And you will see 
By a tall elm-tree 
A little cottage stand. 
There’s a cistern by the gate, 
Where horses and cattle drink; 
Knock at the door on the farther side, 
For there she lives, I think.” 
The traveler offered the boy a dime, 
Who shook his head, and began to climb 
Over the wall, where the drying hay, 
And his rake and cast-off jacket lay ; 
So the traveler thanked him and went his way. 


It was that time of the afternoon 

When farmers begin to bind their sheaves, 
The grasshopper played a drowsy tune, 

The dust like ashes lay on the leaves, 
The road was ashes under the feet, 

And in the distance one might see 

The strong-nerved oak and the chestnut-tree 
Quiver like poplars in the heat, 


The traveler turned as he was bid, 
And presently saw in the trees, half-hid, 
A little red cottage, overwrought 
With vines and creepers from sills to eaves, 
And looking for all the world, he thought, 
Like a ruddy apple among the leaves, 





Rarely trod was the yard before, 
And the grass crept close about the door. 
In front, across the level leas, 
Butterflies fluttered o’er clover seas; 
In the blossoming bean was heard 
The muffled whir of the humming-bird, 
And a girlish voice, that, sweet and strong, 
Made at a window a rose of song. 
A narrow path the stranger led 
By a lilac-bush and a posy-bed, 
Till an open door disclosed to view 
A rustic carpet of sombre hue, 
The mantle brasses, worn and bright, 
The edge of a little window, white 
With the fall of linen snows— 
A frugal room, in all things fit, 
And a sweet-faced maid came out of it, 
Like perfume out of a rose. 


“TI bear the weight of many a mile, 
And would rest me at your door a while,” 
The stranger said, with a weary air; 
She gave him welcome with a smile, 
And placed for him an easy-chair. 
A sick, pale woman opposite, 
Sat bolstered upon pillows white, 
With kerchief crossed, and tidy cap, 
And hands uneasy in her lap, 
And a little work, which, now and then, 
She took and turned and dropped again. 
‘“‘Bring him a glass of milk,” she said, 
“ And cut the newest loaf of bread.” 
The stranger marveled that she should shuw 
Such thought for one she did not know ; 
But he forgot that none can tell 
What gives the lily its gracious smell. 
**T have a son of my own,” she said, 
“T have not seen him for a year; 
Before the maple’s leaves are red, 
He writes, we may expect him here.” 
The stranger turned away his head, 
With twitching lip and vision dim; 
“*Tf I am thoughtful of you,” she said, 
**Other mothers may think of him.” 
The tear ran down the stranger's cheek, 
He brushed it off and did not speak. 
“Tis hard for a mother to send away 
Her only child, an only son, 
And sit by the way of life alone; 
Yet not alone, since God is good, 
And has a private care of all; 
For when I had my frightful fall, 
And without sense for weeks I lay, 
This maiden came in angel-hood, 
Came of her own most sweet accord, 
For charity, and not reward— 
I know not why she should.” 
Low the damsel bent her head, 
And busily plied the flashing thread. 


‘*There was a youth in the ship with me, 
Who had a mother like your son—” 
He paused a moment, nervously, 
As if regretting he had begun. 
‘*We left his pleasant face behind, 
And what you said brought him to mind.” 
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A charméd nothing often stirs 
A train of memories ghastly-wan ; 
Oh, I have seen stern eyelids wet 
By a small sprig of mignonnette— 
The favorite flower of one foregone. 
‘*We were the only passengers, 
This youth and I; and from the day 
When first i heard his converse gay, 
And saw the life that overran 
In every motion of the man, 
In every glance, within I felt 
The chains that bound my nature melt. 
I did not know myself till then, 
For contact with unloving men 
Had wrought forgetfulness in me 
That such a thing as love could be. 
But out of noddings of the head, 
And brief ‘ Good-morning’s’ kindly said, 
And casual talk of common things; 
From practice of unconscious arts, 
And urgent beckoning of hearts, 
By sure degrees a friendship springs. 


‘*Our hammocks side by side were hung, 
And many a tropic night we lay, - 

And with the vessel’s motion swung, 
And talked the languid hours away, 

Until the day began to peep, 

Or we forgot ourselves in sleep. 

One morn he thought he would not rise, 

For heaviness was on his eyes, 

In every bone a sullen pain, 

And dizziness perplexed his brain. 
Another hour, and every limb 

Was racked by aches too great to bear. 

We soothed him with cur tenderest care, 
But felt there was no help for him. 

At last the fit of madness came. 
He begged that we would take him home; 

Then called upon his mother’s name, 
And chided that shesdid not come. 

If human love could make him well, 

I should not have a tale to tell. 


“Qh, never night so graciously 
Came out of heaven the world to bless! 
The perfect circle of the sea 
Throbbed with a painful loveliness. 
When we gave the eager deep 
The treasure of our hearts to keep 
There was no eye that did not weep. 
When the waters shut the door 
Upon our friend forevermore, 
The sea seemed richer than before. 
But pardon me—I did not think 
To talk so long when I began; 
But thought with thought hath secret link, 
And love beyond discretion ran.” 


The traveler rehearsed his tale 

As if to statues stony-pale, 

For neither moved a finger’s tip 

Till the last word had left his lip. 

Then the younger wished to know 
Where died the youth? How long ago? 
And if his mother knew her woe? 


** Alas! by me it must be done— 

The duty that I still defer ; 
| Oh, mother! as you love your son, 
How shall I break the news to her?” 


Then like a low, o’erburdened cloud, 
When winds are still and thunders loud, 
The mother’s heart burst into rain— 
A sudden fear flashed through her brain ; 
“Oh, tell me if it is my son!” 
Her feeble voice was sharp with pain. 
**Tt can not be, for God is good! 
He would not rob my widowhood 
Of its one joy—its only one. 
Poor soul, that grief a truth to find, 
The thought of which distracts my mind !” 
Silence there was a little space, 
Each gazing in another's face; 
‘* Say, have you not some trifling thing— 
A lock of hair, a chain, a ring— 
To place upon his mother’s hand, 
That she may see and understand ?” 


The stranger from a pocket drew 

A little parcel of dingy hue, 

And opening it with loving care, 
Disclosed a lock of flaxen hair. 
Without a word or gesture, he 

Laid it upon the mother’s knee. 

She did not cry—the tears half-shed 
Back to their secret fountain fled ; 

Her eyes were not a moment dim— 
They did not turn away from him; 
Her feeble hands were fiercely bent ; 
Her rigid limbs did not relent ; 

For will was dead, and thought was gone; 
Hope, parent of her joy, had flown, 

| And left her heart’s young tenderlings 
Without the warmth of brooding wings. 


The maiden touched his arm. ‘And me?” 
She murmured low, heart-brokenly. 
| He took her hand—an ice-cold thing— 
| ‘*T have told all I have to tell.” 
Then on her finger slipped a ring— 
In truth it fitted well— 
And then beside the matron’s knee 
The maiden knelt, and laid her head 
Upon the lock of hair, and said, 
“Oh, mother, who shall comfort me?” 


Ah! then it was not hard to guess 
The source of all that tenderness— 
That precious box of ointment shed 
In holy service on her head! 





HOW TO ENJOY WINTER. 

HANKS for Winter! Thanks to Winter! 
Yes, to Winter, for we like to thin: of win- 

ter as something more than a mere phenomenon 
of nature. It is almost an existence—a wild, 
untamed personality—sternly conscious of its 
power, and self-demonstrative beyond all the 
seasons. Winter stands in the category of na- 
ture by itself. The other seasons are variations 
of the same aspects—modifications of the same 
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laws ; but winter is a character by itself—a won- 
drous individuality in look, tone, manner. It 
is no conformist, but establishes its own rule and 
originates its own fashion, and therefore we love 
it: for, while the other seasons are neat, trim, 
civilized beauties, winter has just enough of the 
rude, aboriginal force to stir our manlier blood. 

Every one who has any natural pluck in him 
feels this waking up of his more heroic qualities 
so soon as Winter blows his first blast. It is a 
trumpet-sound of battle. ‘The instinctive war- 


Now this is an intellectual benefit. Insensi- 
bly to ourselves, it educates us to a more thor- 
ough survey, and secures a more accurate and 
finished perception. Hence the more truthful 
portraitures of winter that abound in our great 
poets. Our best paintings of winter-scenes al- 
ways convey a more definite and satisfactory idea 
of their meaning than other pictures. , If they 
have a narrower range, they are more intense; 
and on this account it is worth while to culti- 
vate the habit of observation in winter. It is 





rior springs up within us, and rejoices in the op- 
portunity. Out in the open fields, amidst stormy 
scenes, we feel a quickening for conflict. There 
is something to be resisted. There is a victory 
to be won. Rough winds and savage tempests 
are to be confronted and conquered. For the 


not the same exercise as observation in sum- 
mer; we have more to do with forms and bare 
outlines. The trees, the hills, the mountain 
curves, the.sweep of the landscape, are far more 
statuesque. Less like pictures, they are more 
like sculpture. We study shape, symmetrv, pro- 


rest of the year we are all tame in the presence 
of Nature. Our passive qualities are in play; 
we quietly sympathize with the loveliness around 
us; we are subdued into gentle behavior, and, in 
communion with the beautiful world, we enjoy 
a kind of parlor-life that tones us down to mild! geon. The anatomy of form isexhibited. The 
emotions and graceful steps. But the grand | most ordinary man of taste may verify this in 
old winter sets us free. We bound into liberty | experience. Take a noble oak, standing against 
—we cry “‘ Huzza!” and rush into the affray of | a sunset-sky, and study its magnificent outline. 
the elements ; we are Byronic in more than po- Trunk, boughs, branches, are instinct with an 
etic sentiment—and ‘‘a part of the tempest and | omnipresent law that shapes them in obedience 
of thee” glows in our blood like a new princi- | to its type, and it rears itself before you as an 
ple of vitality. ; architecture of wonder and delight. What a 

In this respect winter is a great benefactor. It | well-ordered system throughout its whole ex- 
takes us out of our easy habits and rouses will | tent! What an expenditure of vigor, and yet 
and energy. Foster ought to have honored it | what economy in its outlay of life! How every 
as one of the sources of decision of character, limb leaves the main shaft with wood enough to 
for it is a true friend to strength and majesty of | reach its boundary line, tapering as it stretches 
nature. We can’t afford to be relaxed now. | itself out and gracefully striving to harmonize 
Every thing within us must be tightly drawn. | itself with the ideal of its beauty! And then 
Nerve and muscle must be in complete tension, | the minute distinctness with which every part 
and the full measure of vigor must be in exer- | is set forth, and the perfect combination of the 
cise. The animal feeling transfers itself into whole into a majestic appearance! See that 
the spirit, and we are competent to mightier | tree next summer wearing its robe of foliage, 
tasks than pleasant skies and a soft atmosphere | and the previous analysis gives you an interest 
allow. No doubt thought and sensibility are | and a joy in it you never felt before. You can 
large debtors to spring and summer. Love and | now understand how its vail of verdure is so 
beauty then see their images every where. Na-| charmingly hung around it, and why it bears 
ture is a gallery of fine art, and life is a day of | itself so like a monarch of the forest. You com- 
festal gladness. But winter is the era of power. | prehend how it sways itself with such serene 
It deals in sublimity, grandeur, and its impress- | strength in the storm, and converts the roar of 
iveness goes with a solemn weightiness into the | the tempest into the music of its praise. And 
depths of the soul. How much more of mass-/| the same law of observation applies to every 


portion to better advantage, and nature lets us 
into the secret of those abstract elements which 
make the foundation of beauty and grandeur. 
In this connection winter does for the artist a 
similar work to the dissecting-hall for the sur- 





iveness there is in the ideas which it suggests! 
All its images are on a broader scale. It has 
few small beauties. It strings no pearls on silk- 
en threads. It offers no miniature pictures. 
Variety is shut out and monotony is glorified. 
We get widely-extended views, and are occupied 
by oneness. At other seasons one impression 
is fast supplanted by another, and we are taxed 
with rapid and versatile admiration. We take 
the motion of restless bees, flying birds, sailing 


clouds. One state of mind quickly succeeds an- 
other. But in winter we are detained specta- 
tors. The panorama is fixed, and we are stu- 


dents at leisure. Nature holds the sense in cap- 
tivity to sameness, and its great spectacles are 
kept firmly and long before us. 


|thing. Summer presents the concrete forms of 
beauty and splendor. We have the aggregate 
of shape, color, relation, and all Nature puts cn 
her royal garments of state. And it is then 
that the aspects of the universe address our 
whole being, and feed the sense and the intellect 
with most enjoyment. But winter is the sea- 
son to acquire truth and depth of imagination. 
We learn from its landscape—all bleak and bar- 
ren—the fundamental principles of form and 
unity. In its uncovered grandeur, in its mass- 


ive proportions, we trace the basis of summer’s 
pomp and garniture. 

The study of Nature is essential to the healthy 
| and mature development of mind. Honor books 
as we may, they have but a one-sided work to 
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perform. Fragments themselves, they make us 
partialists in thought and wisdom; and by too 
much attention to them, we get bound up in 
their muslin and leather, and, at last, take our 
place on the shelf with them. Books give a so- 
cial spirit to the intellect, and create a commu- 
nity of sentiment and feeling. They are the 
mighty conservators of the world’s mental broth- 
erhood, and as such fulfill a great office. But 
Nature is the original literature. She is the 
oldest, grandest, divinest poem. She teaches 
the philosophy that anticipated Plato. Her of- 
fices were before Cicero, and her history ante- 
dated Thucydides; and she holds in trust for us 
a virtue and a culture not elsewhere attainable. 
Only in a limited way can she communicate 
through second hands. For much of her intel- 
ligence and power we must go directly to her 
fountains. But if Nature educate us, we must 
adopt her methods. We must learn seriatim. 
She travels through her circle—contracts and 
expands—shines and frowns. We must follow 
her changes, vary our position to suit her, fall 
into this or that mood as she may require. This 
is one of the chief benefits of observing Nature. 
Every season, every phenomenon, summons us 
into a new state of sympathy and alters the at- 
titude of the intellect. She has no long audi- 
ence. Wearisomeness and prolixity are no vices 
of hers. If we reason or imagine or beautify 
too much, she is quick to interpose her author- 
itative veto. Now it is wise to conform to this 
rule; and hence, if she has an intellectual and 
moral quickening for us in winter altogether dif- 
ferent from summer, let us seize the advantages 
arfd become the better for them. 

Winter is nature’s great tonic for the body. 
Nerves and muscles are stronger for frosty 
nights and cold days. People travel and spend 
money to recruit health in summer; but what 
means of recreation, what watering-places, what 
medicinal waters, can compare with the bracing 
breath of winter? We have no doubt that Prov- 
idence designs every man to lay up a stock of 
health in winter, just as summer and autumn 
supply us with a stock of provisions for bodily 
nourishment. And we ought then to labor for 
animal vigor as we labor in the other seasons 
for animal food. But how few people are on 
good terms with winter! Out of doors is the 
motto for winter. Out of doors, as much as 
possible ; out of doors, heedless of our love of 
comfort and luxury; out of doors, despite of 
weather, whenever and wherever a prudent re- 
gard to circumstances will allow. Observation 
has long since convinced us that it is ordinarily 
much safer to err on the extreme of exposure 
than on the other extreme of confinement. The 
artificial winter in our houses has destroyed hun- 
dreds where the external cold has killed tens. 
Art is a far bloodier butcher than Nature. The 
human body knows its friends and values them. 
Indeed, it will bear a good deal of hard treat- 
ment from them. But its artificial friends— 
such friends as house-builders and furnace-man- 
ufacturers often prove to he—it despises and re- 





jects. The most of our houses, as well as our 
habits, seem to be formed on the principle that 
manhood and womanhood are a prolonged in- 
fancy. For four months in every-year we adopt 
the regimen of babyhood, lacking only a cradle 
and a sucking-bottle to complete the correspond- 
ence. Nature’s fresh, invigorating air—food for 
the lungs, life for the blood—is conscientiously 
excluded from our apartments, and air, dry to 
deathliness, poisoned by overheated iron, full of 
the impure gases of coal, is substituted in its 
stead. The ingenuity of science is taxed to 
contrive a way for us to be luxurious and healthy, 
while any squatter in a Western forest can build 
a healthier home than all the architects of the 
country put together. But so it is; we must 
have science in every thing. Science, in this 
wise age, must preach and pray. Science must 
construct our houses and ventilate them. Sci- 
ence must prescribe our diet, and order our com- 
ings, goings, and restings. Would not a little 
old-fashioned nature help us out of our troubles? 
If we violate the Jaws of our being, art can not 
save us from the penalty. If we breathe bad 
air, we can not expect to have good blood or 
good digestion. The instinct of nature in win- 
ter is for out-door exercise. Every thing in us 
clamors for it. The sharp air is like wine, and 
the muscles pant for motion. But we disobey 
the kind calls of our physical constitution. What 
wonder, then, that we suffer? If we practiced 
the rules of health in winter, we should feel the 
benefit all through the year. The heat of sum- 
mer and the malaria of autumn would be much 
less pernicious. As it is, we enervate ourselves 
in cold weather, and then, reversing all natu- 
ral methods, vainly try to find a compensation 
in mountain air or sea-bathing in the warm 
season. 

To enjoy winter, forsake your Juxurious 
house, and freely take the weather in its wild- 
est moods. If you are not already half dead 
with disease, have no fear of ill consequences, 
for tolerable health can live and flourish in any 
sort of atmosphere. Have a strong will and a 
resolute love of action; brave the fury of the 
northwester; defy the driving wind and the cut- 
ting sleet, and you will be all the manlier and 
better for the endurance. We really gain no- 
thing from our climate but in winter. All the 
rest of the year sky and landscape are enjoya- 
ble things, gliding easily and noiselessly into 
you, and requiring no sort of effort to realize 
their advantages. Winter is an honest old wor- 
thy that speaks rather sternly, has a repulsive 
manner, and deals in a bluff, straightforward 
way with your delicate touchiness. Yet be- 
neath this rugged exterior what a warm heart 
he has, and how reliable! But to stand on fair 
terms with him there must be no sentimental 
softness. He tolerates none of your effemina- 
cy. Ifthe abuses of modern civilization have 
taken the iron and the granite out of you, win- 
ter will sport roughly with you: but no matter; 
never mind its blustering, meet it all bravely, 
and win its homaze. A few trials, and yeu will 
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balance your powers against all its threats and 
violence; a few more, and the snow, hail, and 
tempest will learn your pluck and acknowledge 
its superiority; and then, perchance, they will 
poetize, and paint, and chant most musical an- 
thems for you. How your cheeks will grow 
ruddy with their unrivaled bloom! and how 
your eyes will outshine the auroral lights of the 
northern firmament, and what a volume of tone, 
taken from the free winds, will swell your voice! 
This is the charm of winter—the charm of per- 
sonal combat. We wrestle with the opposing 
elements, and if we have courage enough to be 
men, we are sure to have energy sufficient to 
be triumphant victors. Now all this may sound 
like a strain of the imagination. But it is a 
meaning reality. Nature in winter challenges 
the strong heart of men and women, unspoiled 
by your devices of refinement. Fine ladies and 
gentlemen are silently ignored. They are not 
invited to its athletic strife. Balmy airs, green 
fields, and luscious orchards are for them. If 
you have a soul of steel, you will have joy in 
the conflict. No knight was ever happier in 
tournament than you, and, returning to your 
fireside laden with the spoils of success, you 
feel yourself entitled to its delightful repose. 
The economy of nature provides for intenser 
animal pleasures in winter than at any other 
tzason. Food, drink, sleep, exercise, are more 
relished, and impart a higher degree of excite- 
ment. The animal spirits are more vigorous. 
But to have these in perfection we must wres- 
tle with the elements in the outer world, and 
draw strength from them. 

Our countrymen, and especially our country- 
women, need the physical virtues of winter, 
more than any thing else, transfused into them. 
We are fast becoming a summer race, taking 
our complexion from lilies, and our strength 
from flowers. Never was Scripture more liter- 
ally verified, for we are ‘‘as grass.” But all 
this is against nature. Summer is perfection 
to vegetables and fruits; men require cold air 
and biting frosts. Heaven and earth are then 
propitious to blood and nerves—all the con- 
sciousness of physical manhood comes out in its 
full pride; it is a luxury to breathe, to walk, to 
labor, when vigor grows with every swing of the 
arm and every movement of the foot. Life in 
the open air is what we most want—life in the 
open air of winter. We ought to consider a 
good northwester as one of our institutions, and 
value it accordingly. But we are too artificial 
to follow the leadings of nature. In winter we 
scorn the air that cools our fevered blood. We 
will have nothing to do with ice, and the snow 
must be daintily used—a barrier of furs suita- 
ble for polar bears between us and it. In sum- 
mer we fall back on winter, in so far as our 
sickly habits allow. We must have ice-water, 
ice-lemonade, ice-cream; we must be as cool 
as possible, so as to antagonize the arrange- 
ments of Providence; and thus we keep up a 
war the year round with the beneficent provi- 
sions of the world. A great law is violated in 





this way; for if the visible universe is benefi- 
cent by being in harmony with itself, each part 
working with every other part, it is equally ne- 
cessary that man should be likewise in harmony 
with it. Nature, then, has a work to do for us 
in winter. Let us not thwart its designs. If 
we resist its goodness at this season, we shall 
find no compensation in other portions of the re- 
volving year. Its keen air and bracing weath- 
er are for the animal man, and if we lose their 
benefits our manhood is so much the more ef- 
feminate and feeble. 

Winter is the enjoyable season of household 
life. Home then realizes its designed seclu- 
sion; it is shut in from the outside world, and 
we rejoice in thick walls and substantial roofs. 
The fireside now has a meaning—provided it is 
a fireside, and not a modern counterfeit fed by 
hot air from a furnace. No feature of home 
has such associations as the fireside, for it gath- 
ers most of our touching memories around it, 
The cradle, the old arm-chair, the evening read- 
ing-table, are connected with it; and there, in 
early childhood, stretched on the rug, we used 
to dream of the mysteries of coming life until 
the sweet perplexity calmed us into sleep. The 
fireside is the heart of home. It circulates the 
joy of life throughout the dwelling; and along 
the halls, from cellar to attic, you can hear the 
tones whose key-note begins there. We re- 
member little of father and mother except what 
they were around the cheerful fire; the hearth- 
stone is the pedestal of their images, and the 
serene glow of the evening light on their faces 
is the favorite picture which the mind cherishes. 
How much blessedness winter brings to a com- 
fortable home! Just let it be comfortable, not 
luxurious; for luxury spoils the beauty of the 
impression. To our taste the plain old-fash- 
ioned furniture, with its simple lounges and 
stuffed rocking-chairs, is in better keeping with 
the ideal of the fireside than our recent finery. 
We would far rather see the skill of mother and 
sisters in the covered sofa, in the hangings about 
the windows, than to be entertained with the 
devices of the upholsterer. The room contain- 
ing the family fireside ought to be thoroughly 
domestic, showing the spirit of household life 
in its arrangements. Fashionable art has no 
business here. It is the pictorial gallery of the 
family, and all its articles, wearing an aspect 
of gentle repose, ought to represent the senti- 
ment of domestic character. 

Every family should feel that winter is the 
great season for its culture. Home is then par- 
amount to every other consideration. There is 
not so much to divert our attention, nor are the 
claims of business and outward occupancy so 
engrossing. If you are wise you will now be 
intent on enlarging your stock of domestic hap- 
piness. Every one within the charmed circle 
will be drawn closer to your affections. You 
will talk to instruct and please them, read to 
improve them, and be studious of amusements 
to gratifythem. A little wisdom is very valua- 
ble just here, for it checks the tyranny of selfish. 
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ness over our nature and insensibly takes us out 
of ourselves for the service of others. The art 
of making others happy is one of the cardinal 
lessons of human life, and the fireside of winter 
is its best teacher. How the prattle of the chil- 
dren, the commonplace details of family inci- 
dents, the daily narratives of the school-boy, the 
free interchange of easy thought—how they 
build up the strength of domestic ties and aug- 
ment our patrimony of happiness! Now this 
simplicity of taste and pleasure—this quick and 
hearty response to the moods of companions and 
friends—is of great worth to the mind. Care, 
responsibility, and anxiety always tend to soli- 
tary thought and feeling. They turn us inward 
on ourselves and magnify our sense of individ- 
ual importance. The fireside of winter awak- 
ens another spirit, calls for genial tempers, and 
compels us to participate in the heart and life 
of those around us. And then the festal gath- 
erings of winter—what would Thanksgivings, 
Christmas, New Years, be at any other season? 
The cheerful fire, the family-dinner, the play- 
ful reminiscences, are all associated with win- 
ter, and enter largely into the joys which this 
beneficent season brings. 

If you would enjoy winter learn to be agreea- 
ble athome. Sympathy is a nobler endowment 
than talent, and it enriches more than money. 
The fireside is the true school of sympathy. You 
must be a man there before you can be a man 
elsewhere. Wife and children can do more to 
form a really great character than all other hu- 
man agencies. But do net confine your sympa- 
ihies to home. Abroad in the suffering world 
you have the work of kindness and generosity 
todo. Winter is a sorrowful season to the poor 
and the destitute. Remember them, for their sad 
condition is an appeal from Heaven to your be- 
nevolence. If Christ numbered it among the 
evidences of his divinity that the poor had the 
Gospel preached to them, you should esteem it 
as one of the highest exercises of your intellect- 
ual and moral capacity to feed and clothe them. 
We can not work miracles; but if humanity 
ever seizes the true spirit of miracles, absorbing 
its divineness into itself and thus reaching the 
very altitude of its being, it is when it follows 
the Redeemer and seeks to benefit the afilicted. 
Our own hearts need the offices of charity to 
act on them quite as much as the poverty- 
stricken, and, by means of the wretchedness 
around us, winter affords us signal opportuni- 
ties to improve our character as well as to pro- 
mote the comfort of the unfortunate. 

Thanks, then, for winter! Thanks for its 
life, in-doors and out-of-doors! If landscape 
and sky are not so beautiful, why feel the ab- 
sence of summer pomp and autumn glory, if 
Heaven comes nearer to our hearts? Nearer 
it does come, for it forsakes the outward world 
to enter the selecter world in our own homes. 
The voice of singing birds and the flow of mu- 
sical waters are hushed in the forest and mead- 
ow, but a gladder melody chants its joys around 
the fireside. Sunshine decks not plain and hill- 
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side in their variegated colors, but a lovelier light 
illumines the walls of home, and in its radiance 
we sit contented and happy. Winter is the 
Sabbath season of domestic peace, and, as such, 
blesses the world with its richest bliss. 





REMINISCENCES OF A MAN OF THE 
WORLD. 

a*® English gentleman of moderate fortune 
and small ambition, vibrating between Paris 

and London during the most stirring of modern 

half-centuries, has quietly enacted the part of 

Boswell-Extraordinary to the age and society in 

which he lived. 

The man is dead. His Journal has been 
printed ; and we propose to extract from it some 
of the most amusing and interesting of his jot- 
tings. 

Of Wellington, ‘‘ The Duke,” he has a plenty 
of storics—a few good, many indifferent, and 
not a few stupid. ‘There is a story of one C——, 
noted for obstinate adherence to his own opin- 
ions, who, having already contradicted the Duke 
in his statement of an incident of the battle of 
Waterloo, again opposed him (at a dinner) on 
the question of using percussion-caps; where- 
upon Wellington said to him, ‘‘ My dear C——, 
I can yield to your superior information on 
most points, and you may, perhaps, know a great 
deal more about what passed at Waterloo than 
myself; but, as a sportsman, I will maintain 
my point about the percussion-caps.” 

When the Duke was chosen Chancellor at 
Oxford, he was expected to make a Latin speech. 
‘*Whereupon,” he says, ‘‘ not knowing Latin, I 
applied to my physician as most likely, from 
his prescriptions, to know Latin, and he made 
me out a speech which answered very well.” 

There are some curious anecdotes of modern 
Court life, related on the authority of Welling- 
ton. Thus the Duke says: ‘‘ When George IV. 
sent for me to form a new administration, in 
1828, I found him in bed, dressed in a dirty 
silk jacket and a turban night-cap—one as greasy 
as the other; for, notwithstanding his coquetry 
about dress in public, he was extremely dirty 
and slovenly in private.” 

There are jealousies even at Victoria’s Court; 
for, speaking of a royal marriage, he relates: 

‘*When we proceeded to the signatures, 
the King of Hanover (Queen Victoria’s uncle) 
was extremely anxious to sign before Prince 
Albert, and for that purpose placed himself be- 
side Victoria at the table. She, knowing what 
he was after, suddenly dodged around the table, 
placed herself next Prince Albert, took the pen, 
signed, and handed it to the Prince, who signed 
before it could be prevented.” 

Again the Duke helps out his royal mistress, 
who appears to have had a spite against her 
uncle. The Queen was anxious to give pre- 
cedence at Court to Leopold of Belgium before 
her uncle of Hanover. She asks the Duke 
how it is to be managed, who, looking to prece- 
dents, ‘‘ supposed it should be settled as we did 
at the Congress of Vienna.” 
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Queen. ‘‘ How was that? by first arrival?” 

Douxe. ‘No, ma’am— alphabetically ; and 
then, you know, B comes before H.” 

This pleased Victoria, and it was done. 

There is a story of Grisi and the Duke, which 
is recounted with a shrug of High Tory horror. 
Having once to entertain the Duke and Duchess 


of Cambridge, he invited Grisi, Lablache, and | 
other Italian singers, to Strathfieldsaye to amuse | 


his royal guests. When Grisi arrived he asked 
her at what hour she liked to dine. To which 
she replied, ‘Oh, at your hour, and when you 
dine.” ‘‘Secing,” says our old fogy, ‘‘ what 
she expected, he was so good-natured as to com- 
ply. ” 

A foolish woman in society once asked the 
Duke to give her an aceount of the battle of 
Waterloo. 

‘*Oh,” he replied, ‘‘ that is easily done. We 
pommeled them and they pommeled us; and I 
suppose we pommeled the hardest, and so gained 
the day.” 

It is curious to read, under date of October, 
1836, that ‘‘the members of the London Stock 
Exchange are so indignant at the early informa- 
tion obtained in certain quarters by pigeon ex- 
presses from Paris, that they have had collected 
on the Kentish coast a number of hawks, fal- 
cons, and other birds of prey, to waylay and de- 
stroy these carriers.” 

Of George IV., whom ke calls “‘ 2 man of re- 
fined manners and classical taste,” our Man of 
the World tells that a plain coat used to cost 
him as much as $1500 before it was done, so 
many were the alterations made by the royal 
tailor. Although he gave his mind chiefly to 
the cut of his coat, it would sometimes wander 
off to less important matters. He thought, for 
imstance, that it was his genius which gained 
the victory over Napoleon. This being told to 
Sheridan, he said: “That is all well enough; 
but what the King particularly prides himself 
upon is the last productive harvest.” 

Sheridan came once into a gambling club 
where Beau Brummel was winning. Brummel 
proposed to go shares; and putting to poor 
Sheridan’s ten pounds £200 of his own, in less 
than ten minutes found himself in possession ef 
£1500. Giving Sheridan £750, he said to him, 
‘¢ There, Tom, go home and give your wife and 
brats a supper, and never play again.” 

Those were gambling days: the young men 
all played. It is a question whether Fox was, 
in his own day, more notorious for his desper- 
ate play or for his magnificent eloquence. He 
said the greatest pleasure in life was winning, 
and the next greatest losing, at cards. So no- 
torious was his ill luck, that there was a rhyme 
upon him, running somewhat as follows: 

“In gaming, indeed, he's the stoutest of cocks; 

No man will play deeper than this Mr. Fox. 

If he touches a card—if he rattles a box— 

Away fly the guineas of this Mr. Fox. 

He has met, I’m afraid, with so many hard knocks, 

That cash is not plenty with this Mr. Fox.” 

Among the heaviest of the gamblers was Lord 
Cholmondeley, one of four wealthy young men, 


who set up a faro bank at Brookes’s, which ru- 
| ined half the town. They would not trust the 
| waiters to be croupiers, but themselves dealt the 
cards by turns, each receiving three guineas per 
hour from the common fund for this labor. Thus 
Lord C. and his partners slaved away at the 
|cards till a late hour every morning. Their 
gains were enormous. Lord C.’s share amount- 
ed to nearly £400,000—two million dollars. A 
Mr. Pane, who brought home a large fortune 
from India, lost $540,000 in one night, was ru- 
ined, and next morning started back to the 
East to make another. 

Lord Cholmondeley was a very agreeable man, 
but was, during his life, singularly fortunate in 
discovering old claims to property which had 
been either dormant or unknown to his family. 
This led a Mr. Coke to write him that ‘wishing 
to feel easy as to his own property, which he 
had inherited from a long line of ancestors, but 
knowing the various claims his Lordship pos- 
sessed upon that of others, he begged leave to 
inquire what sum he would be contented to re- 
ceive, as an indemnity for any claim he might 
hereafter think fit to make upon his (Mr. Coke’s) 
Holkham estate.” 

To which Lord Cholmondeley replied, in the 
same vein, that ‘‘ with every wish to tranquilize 
the mind of an old and much-loved friend, he 
did not think that, in justice to his own family, 
he could consistently enter into any arrange- 
ment which might hereafter be so detrimental to 
their interests.” 

It was Major Brereton, another gambling ce- 
lebrity, who, complaining to Sheridan of ‘‘a 
great misfortune since we last met, having lost 
my wife,” was answered with, ‘‘ Ay? How did 
you lose her—at hazard or quinze ?” 

Speaking of metaphors as of great use in de- 
bate, Sheridan related an instance, in the Irish 
House of Commons, where Sir Boyle Roche, at- 
tacking another member for some delinquency, 
said: “There he stands, Mr. Speaker, like a 
crocodile, with his hands in his pockets, shed- 
ding false tears.” 

George Selwyn was famous for his fondness 
for executions. Upon occasion when a famous 
malefactor was to be broke upon the wheel, in 
Paris, Selwyn, unable to gain admittance to the 
coveted sight, made use of a curious expedient. 
On such grand occasions it was usual for the 
chief executioner to invite his fellows from the 
provinces to assist. Selwyn came early to the 
ground, and contrived to pass with the provin- 
cial executioners through the gate. As they 
passed through they were announced as Mon- 
sieur de Lyons, Monsieur de Bordeaux, etc., 
till it came to Selwyn’s turn. The attendant, 
not knowing him, but seeing he was an English- 
man, said, inquiringly, ‘‘ Monsieur de Londres?” 
to which Selwyn bowed a silent assent, and was 
thus ushered on to the scaffold in the character 
of the London Jack Ketch. 

There is a story of one Howarth, an M.P., 
but formerly surgeon in India, who, going out 
to fight a duel with Earl Barrymore, determined 
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to lessen the risk as much as possible, and know- 
ing that gun-shot wounds were often aggravated 
by parts of the clothing being driven by the ball 
into the orifice, appeared upon the field stripped 
(except thin drawers). Luckily the affair was 
settled, and the precaution proved needless. 

Lord Erskine, who was unhappily married, 
said, at a dinner at the Duke of York’s, that ‘‘a 
wife was a tin kettle tied to a man’s tail,” at 
which the Duchess was greatly outraged. Monk 
Lewis, who was present, wrote, in reply, the fol- 
lowing neat epigram: 

** Lord Erskine at marriage presuming to rail, 
Says a wife's a tin canister tied to one's tail; 
And the fair Lady Ann, — the subject he carries on, 
Feels hurt at his Lordshi 
But wherefore degrading? if taken aright, 
A tin canister’s useful, and polished, and bright; 
And if dirt its original purity hide, 
*Tis the fault of the puppy to whom it is tied."’ 

‘¢Ferney has been sold at auction,” writes 
the journalist. The residence of Voltaire—that 
Mecca of the philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—is converted into a sugar-refinery. The 
temple, which bore on its front the proud in- 
scription, ‘* Deo erexit Voltaire,” is transformed | 
to a stable. What a lesson on the imbecility of 
godless humanity! 

When Bernadotte was adopted and elected 
Prince Royal of Sweden, and heir-apparent to 
the throne of Charles XIII., he incurred the 
violent hatred of that portion of the royal family 
which was thus cut off from the succession. An 
entertainment was given to him and to the 
whole court by the old Queen Dowager, at 
which the Prince was fer the first time recog- 
nized by her. He was treated, to his own sur- 
prise, with the most marked affability. Toward 
the close of the evening tea was served, and the 
old Queen graciously poured out two cups, for 
herself and the Prince, indicating his cup by a 
gesture. He was about to take it when he felt 
the significant pressure of a thumb upon his shoul- 
der. Without changing a muscle, he instantly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, Madame, I can not permit 
your Majesty to serve me!” and, seizing the 
waiter, he turned it adroitly in such manner as 
to place before the Queen the cup previously 
before himself. 

She turned mortally pale. Bernadotte 
watched her with the utmost anxiety. A mo- 
ment’s hesitation—and then, with a smiling sal- 
utation to the Prince, she took the cup, and 
drank the contents to the last drop. 

On the following day the Gazette of Stock- 
holm contained the following short paragraph : 
‘The Queen Dorothea died suddenly during 
the night. Her death is generally imputed to 
apoplexy.” This was in 1813. 

The death of the Duchess of St. Alban’s 
brings cut the following choice morceau of gos- 
sip: ‘* She was of low origin, and a bad actress 
at the low class theatres, when she gained a 
prize of £10,000 in a lottery. Then she at- 
tracted the notice of Coutts, the rich banker, 
who first lived with her, and then married her, 
leaving her at his death an immense fortune 





Having wealth, she now desiderated rank, and 
married the Duke of St. Alban’s, grand falconer 
of England, who was much younger than her- 
self. She has left the Duke £10,000 per year, 
which satisfies him.” 

Here is a bit of interesting reminiscence : 
‘*The late Duke of Queensbury, whom I re- 
member in my early days—called old Q.—was 
of the school of the Marshal Duc de Richelieu 
in France, and every whit as profligate. He 
lived at the Bow-window House in Picadilly, 
where he was latterly always seen looking at 
the people who passed by. A groom on horse- 
back, known as Jack Radford, always stood un- 
der the window to carry his messages to people 
whom he remarked. He kept a physician in 
the house, and, to insure attention to his health, 
his terms were that he should have so much per 
day while he lived, but not a shilling at his 
death. He was a little sharp-looking man, and 
swore like ten thousand troopers; enormously 





rich and selfish. 

“ At that time were also known two young 
men—Members of Parliament—much remarked 
|in society. They were Mr. Grey and Mr. Whit- 
bread, the former son of Sir Charles Grey, the 
latter son of a wealthy brewer. Mr. Grey was 
a man of fashion, of pleasing address, and a 
favorite with the women. Mr. Whitbread, : 
more steady character, married Mr. Grey’s sis- 
ter. Both were in Parliament, and good de- 
baters. Years are now passed away. Of the 
two young men, who equally occupied the pub- 
lic attention, Grey became famous in history as 
the father of the Reform Bill; while Whitbread 
cut his own throat, and his name is lost.” 

Camille Los Rios, a diplomat, though very 
attentive to his duties when employed at Lon- 
don and Berlin, had very few internal resources. 
He seldom took up a‘ book, and led a generally 
idle and dissipated life. But he had a taste for 
drawing, and wherever he went always made a 
sketch of the interior of the room in which he 
slept; sometimes a mere outline, at others a 
highly-finished and colored drawing. As he 
had traveled much, and never omitted t.1is cere- 
mony at any inn where he slept duriig thirty- 
three years of his life, the collection of the bed- 
chambers of all nations found in his portfolio 
| at his death was very curious. 
| Apropos of the death of Crockford, it is writ- 
ten of him: ‘‘He was originally a low fish- 
monger in Fish Street Hill; then a leg at New 
Market, and keeper of small hells in London. 
At last he set up the club in St. James’s Street, 
with a hazard bank, by which he won all the 
disposable money of the men of fashion in Lon- , 
don, leaving a fortune of ten million dollars.” 

Of Talleyrand there is an interesting descrip- 
tion: He was born lame, and his limbs are 
fastened to his trunk by an iron apparatus, on 
which he strikes, ever and anon, his gigantic 
cane, to the great dismay of those who see him 
for the first time—an awe not diminished by the 
look of his piercing gray eyes peering through 








shagsy evehrows—his nnearthly face, marked 
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with deep stains, and covered in part by a shock 
of extraordinary hair, partly by his enormous 
muslin cravat, which supports a large protrud- 
ing lip, drawn over his upper lip with a cynical 
expression no painting could render. His pulse, 
which rolls a stream of enormous volume, inter- 
mits and pauses at every sixth beat. This he 
points out triumphantly as a rest of nature, 
giving him at once a superiority over other men. 
He asserts that the missing pulsations are added 


to the sum total of his life, and that thus comes | 


not only his longevity, but also his marvelous 
faculty of existing almost without sleep. 

His bed was made with a deep slope in the 
middle, and rising equally at the head and foot. 
Only in this position dared he rest, for many 
years. Once, during sleep, his head dropped 
from the pillow, and when his servant came to 
awake him, he was found so deluged in blood 
that no feature could be recognized. It was 
his fashion to rise at two or three o’clock in the 
morning from the whist-table, return home, 
wake up one of his secretaries, and read let- 
ters, make marginal notes for answers, and talk 
business till four. At that hour he retired, 
sitting nearly upright in bed, with innumera- 
ble night-caps on his head to keep that warm, 
and—as he expressed it—feed the intellect with 
blood. At six he would rise, and be ready for 
business. 

He ate nothing till dinner, which was his 
only meal during the twenty-four hours. Then, 
however, his appetite was enormous. 

One of his contemporaries, who knew him 
well, wrote of him: ‘‘ He was not a man of im- 
agination or invention. 
an extempore speech in his life. His forte is 
his impassibility—his cool and perfect judgment. 
He is very silent, and is always stimulating 
those who approach him te talk on the import- 
ant subjects of the day. He will listen for 
hours to the opinions of men of mediocrity, and 
out of all he hears makes up those webs in which 
other politicians get involved like giddy flies. 
To this power of judgment Talleyrand adds that 
without which neither statesmen nor generals 
can ever succeed—namely, exceedingly good 
luck.” 

Wellington called Talleyrand ‘‘ a very agree- 
able companion, but not a talkative one. He 
would often remain for an hour in company 


without speaking, and then would come out} 


with an epigram which you never forgot.” 

So, too, the Duc de Richelieu said, ‘‘M. de 
Talleyrand has a great deal of wit, but he can 
not be called an amusing man. He will re- 
_ main silent for a whole evening, listening to 
what passes, and will then perhaps make some 
very clever and pointed remark, which every 
one will afterward repeat.” 

The Journal affords us incidentally some cu- 
rious traits of the times. Speaking of the great 
revulsion of 1837, he mentions a Lord H——, 
‘*who loses $2,500,000 by the stoppage of the 
United States Bank. With his immense prop- 
erty this is a loss he can hardly feel; but he 








He never could make | 





has always had a great dread of revolutions, 
and used often to say that he had secured to 
himself a clean shirt and a valet de chambre in 
the funds of every civilized country on the 
globe. It was with this view he had invested 
in American funds.” 

Again, a story of the Dowager Duchess of 
Richmond going one Sunday with her daughter 
to the Chapel Royal at St. James’s, but, being 
late, finding herself unable to gain a place. 
After looking about for a while she said, ‘‘Come 
away, Louisa; at any rate we have done the 
civil thing.” 

We read that when the Grand Duke (now 
Emperor) of Russia visited England he had an 
allowance of $200,000 per month; that when 
Queen Christina left Spain she brought away 
wealth to the amount of over $25,000,000 
Among her baggage was‘a case of a dozen bot- 
tles, supposed to contain Madeira, but in reality 
filled with the finest precious stones, part of the 
Spanish crown jewels. 

Again, some anecdotes which strikingly il- 
lustrate the peculiarities of French character. 
General Count Gerardin, when Colonel of Dra- 
goons, during the Empire, had an orderly serv- 
ant named Lallemand—a very clumsy fellow, 
always breaking every thing that came in his 
way. Having on one occasion very much irri- 
tated his Colonel, he broke a cane over his 
back, and dismissed him. 

“The next morning,” said the Colonel, ‘‘one 
of his comrades called upon me, and asking me 
aside, said, ‘Mon Colonel, Lallemand is much 
offended at your blows, and demands of you 
that you give him satisfaction.’ I replied, 
‘Certainly ;’ and, taking a friend with me, went 
tothe ground. On our arrival we found Lalle- 
mand waiting, ho immediately came up to me 
and said, ‘Mon Colonel, I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. You have saved my honor, 
and I shall be grateful to you for the balance 
of my life.’ He then put up his sword, and, 
with a low bow to me, went away.” It was 
this spirit which made the soldiers of Napoleon 
so long irresistible. 

When the Duke of Orleans (son of Louis 
Philippe) was told that his intended bride had 
yellow hair and complexion, he vowed to wear 
yellow spectacles, “that every woman might 
appear to him of the same complexion with his 
wife.” A piece of gallantry on a par with that 
of a French Marquis, lately married to a hand- 
some young wife, whom he loved with much 
fervor. She had dressed for a grand ball, and 
came before her husband, at the moment of de- 
parture, looking so radiantly beautiful that, after 
gazing admiringly at her for a while, he very 
deliberately tore her gown in pieces from her 
back, by way of preventing others from the en- 
joyment of such a sight. Many a woman would 
have felt herself outraged by such conduct. 
The Marquise, a true French woman, told the 
story herself, and ‘‘ was flattered beyond meas- 
ure, and proud of this proof of her husband’s 
admiration.” 
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“ Nothing could have supported Margery under the af- 
fliction she was in for her loss, but the pleasure she took 
in her new shoes.”—Nursery y 

HE floating ensign attached to the bell of 

No. 20 Lorillard Place—‘‘ two yards of the 
best vail crape” (we quote from the bill of Messrs. 
Weed and Co., furnishing undertakers), tied by 
‘two and a half extra-wide black sarsnet rib- 
bon”—conveyed to passers-by the intelligence 
that the master of the mansion had been called 
suddenly away. 

He had passed. a busy, toiling life in achiev- 
ing the wealth that had purchased it; he had 
studied its plan, and arranged its details with 
infinite care and pains; he had crowned its 
adornments by placing at its head a young and 
beautiful woman, strange contrast to his ap- 
proaching threescore years. He had said, 
‘* Now I am ready to begin to live,” and as he 
spoke the echo changed into the stern, relent- 
less sentence, ‘‘Thou fool!” and his soul was 
required of him. 

The daily papers eked out their columns with 
mention of ‘the great loss our community has 
sustained in the death of our public-spirited fel- 
low-citizen, Sampson P. Johnson, Esq.,” de- 
ducing his happiness in another world from his 
great success in this, after the admirable style 
of reasoning introduced in the well-known epi- 
taph, ‘‘ First cousin to Lady Jones, and of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” There were also 
delicately worded allusions to the irreparable 
Joss this would prove ‘‘to the young and lovely 
being, deprived of all that can make life de- 
sirable; whose future is shrouded by an impen- 
etrable pall of grief and despair.” 

Passing the gorgeous drawing-room, in and 
out of which steal the stealthy feet of the sol- 
emn man of woe, busied about the costly shell 
which is able to sum up the whole need of the 
once far-reaching, grasping hands folded in grim 
and rigid silence now, let us, the only privileged 
intruders, tread softly upon the velvet-covered 
stair-case, through the dim light befitting the 
gloom so suddenly cast over the young life which 
those dumb lips sought vainly, by solemn vows, 
to link with that which has passed away. 

The transition is from death to life—bustle 
and confusion for the guarded stillness and quiet 
which reigns below. Work-women, chattering 
over their needles, gather about the windows; 
great, half-empty boxes, with the familiar name 
of Weed and Co., fill the bed, the chairs, and 
their contents add to the disorder of the apart- 
ment; a vail half shrouds the Psyche glass, over 
which it has been carelessly thrown, and before 
it stands the object of such wide-spread sympa- 
thy, at the mercy of another of her own sex, 
whose busy tongue keeps time to the nimble fin- 
gers that are arranging the emblems of her wid- 
owhood. 

She has been weeping, poor child! it is seen 
at once by a glance at the face reflected in the 
dusky mirror. The long, fair hair is brushed 
back carelessly from the blue-veined temples, 


the eyes are heavy and tear-stained, the small, 
red mouth quivers with a sudden, sorrowful re- 
collection. 

He was very kind, and it was so very sudden! 
He indulged her in every whim, and she loved 
him so much! it was such a shock, and the 
lawyer had told her he was quite sure the will 
was made in her favor! Every body spoke so 
well of him! and how sweetly the newspapers 
alluded to her! No wonder that she cried every 
time she thought about it. 

The sobs began afresh as she caught the first 
glimpse of her face in the mirror. She had not 
really cared how she looked since it happened ; 
there was no one but the doctor to see! She pit- 
ied herself very much as she stood there and 
saw how badly she had been feeling. 

**Oh don’t, Madame! make it any way you 
like; oh dear, dear!” 

‘*My dear Madame Johnson, I beg, I de- 
mand—,” and the polite little Frenchwoman 
held up her hands in dismay as the great round 
tears plashed down on the crape fold she was 
pinning across the well-developed bust. 

** Ah, you have spoil it! you spoil yourself, 
you spoil your jolis eyes, you ruin your com- 
plexion !” 

‘Qh, Madame, I don’t care! there’s nobody 
to admire me now. He always did so much, 
I could not help being fond of him!” 

** Mais, Madame! there es plenty of men, el- 
egant, distinguish, who will admire if you do 
not spoil yourself. Ah, ze light is so bad! per- 
mit me—” and the jealously-closed blind was 
thrown back, letting in a flood of light through 
the crimson brocade curtains. 

**Qh no, not for any thing! what would peo- 
ple say? before the funeral, too.” 

‘¢ You care noting for dese people at ze back 
of ze house; I know ver well ’tis not in ze front. 
I would not compromis Madame. Ah, I have 
make plenty young widows in my day; I know 
all about ze ceremony.” 

A widow! She was really a widow, then! It 
was the first time any one had applied the word 
in her hearing. Really a widow! Even her 
maid, Madeline, who had already ventured to 
suggest the consolations of the future, had not 
ventured to speak out so plainly. 

“Only think, Madeline, I am a—a widow! 
and so young too, only twenty last January! 
and all my elegant wedding things hardly soil- 
ed! Qh dear, isn’t it very strange! I don’t see 
why such a thing should happen to me!” 

“It might have been worse ;” and the dam- 
sel deposited box number seven, which had just 
arrived from the maison de deuil, on the only 
unoccupied chair, a_fauteui/, in which her mis- 
tress had been buried, with her handkerchief up 
to her eyes, allthe morning. ‘‘ Here’s the bon- 
net at last, ma’am; I began to think they want- 
ed you to go to church bareheaded ; of course, 
you'll go to church Sunday week—it’s the most 
proper place to make your first appearance ; and 
then all your friends will know you are ready 
| to be called on.” 
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“ Ah, yes, ze reception, ze condolence,” sug- 
gested Madame ; ‘‘ze bombazine is mos suti- 
able for ze occasion. I will finish it first place.” 

** Don’t you think these crape folds on the 
skirt might be a little deeper ?” 

Madame and the observant Abigail exchanged 
glances; the bereaved one was returning to the 
interests of life, which she had lost sight of the 
last twenty-four hours. Indeed, as Madeline 
had just explained to the intimate friend of her 
mistress, Mrs. De Ruyter, who had sent for her 
to come to the carriage-window, “it was really 
enough to melt a stone to see the way she had 
gone on, hardly eating nor sleeping — with no 
end to the call for pocket-handkerchiefs. If the 
new dozen black borders hadn’t just come from 
Weed’s, there’s no knowing how we should get 
through the day, ma’am;” and poor affection- 
ate little Mrs. De Ruyter drove away with her 
own up to her eyes, to write a pathetic note on 
paper, with a border as deep as that on her 
friend’s pocket-handkerchief. 

** Deeper? them folds? Why, to be sure, 
ma’am ; two inches at least. It ought to be the 
very deepest—every thing you have. A widow, 
as you say— hardly out yet, too, as you was 
when you was married ; and such a fortune as 
he’s left you—all in your own right, and no- 
thing said about marrying again! Nothing 
could be too deep for such a man!” 

**T will try ze effect.” And the ample folds 
of sombre drapery were skillfully gathered about 
the slender waist, still invested with the corsage 
Madame had been fitting. A girdle of black rib- 
bon concealed the expedient, and Madeline pro- 
duced acollar, sombre as the dress, asits finishing 
point. The sewing-girls paused at their nee- 
dies to look and criticise; Madame threw up 
both hands with a gesture of satisfaction. 

Unconsciously the snow-white throat was 
arched from the air of listless despondency ; 
the languid eyes brightened; a faint flush 
crept over the tear-stained cheek. The dress 
was certainly very becoming to such a pure 
complexion; the heavy folds of the sombre 
drapery — cumbrous to 2a less elegant figure — 
but enhanced the grace and perfect outlines re- 
flected in the mirror. Even the airy elegance 
of her bridal robes was scarcely more becom- 
ing, and the novelty was quite as great — she 
had never worn the dress before since her child- 
hood for any one. 

*¢ It’s most a pity—ain’t it now ?—to cover up 
all that hair. Some ladies would give their 
eyes for it! Never mind. I’ve heard gentle- 
men say, ma’am— good judges, too—that it 
was the most interesting thing a lady could put 
on—” 

“Acap!” And the fair face clouded again 
as Madeline, opening the last arrival, present- 
ed one to be tried on. ‘‘I never thought of a 
eap a 

“ She never thought of nothing, poor dear !— 
no wonder—and might have been in her red 
dressing-gown to this minute, if it hadn’t been 
for me; and her aunt can’t come till to-mor- 





row, not getting the first telegraph.” Madeline 
wisely addressed her remarks to Madame, to 
allow her mistress time to become familiar with 
the unwelcome head-dress before urging her to 
assume it. 

‘* Yes, ma’am, a cap, of course; and I told 
them to send the finest of tarletan, with a very 
full border. A widow’s no widow at all with- 
out her cap, at present. La, there was Mrs. 
Depew, that I lived with two years and nine 
months, ma’am; she used to say she was sorry 
to leave it off, for fear people in the street 
wouldn’t know she was a widow !” 

It was by no means disfiguring, strange as it 
may seem, concealing as it did the golden rip- 
ples of her hair. The young widow looked 
again. How much more youthful the face 
seemed for the sheer close quilling around it! 
Yes, every one would know she was a widow by 
that! Otherwise, deep as she could dress, peo- 
ple might think it was only for a father ! 

** Now the bonnet, ma’am! It’s a good time 
to try it on, and the boy’s a-waiting. There 
ain’t much variety in the first one, but you'll get 
to bugles and black flowers vefore long, and then 
I don’t know but it’s as handsome as colors. 
Here’s your vail! I told them to be sure and 
send it as double as possible; and the instant I 
mentioned your name—la, I wish you could a- 
seen them clerks step round! They said it was 
all in the newspapers about how bad you felt, 
and how much money he’d left you. Oh, this 
way—it pins in the middle, and falls most down 
to the ground each way.” 

‘** Here is ze mantle—an’ she will be finish,” 
suggested Madame. 

The robing was complete! Yes, she was a 
young widow! How every one would turn and 
look after her as she walked up the aisle next 
Sunday! There was Jack Depew, who al- 
ways made it a point to sit with his sister in 
the pew opposite theirs in the middle aisle. 
But then such thoughts were very wicked; she 
should never marry again—no, not if she lived 
to be eighty; no, indeed—no more than if she 
had no right to! 

So the rehearsal ended, and the dressing- 
gown resumed; but she was able now to read 
over what the newspapers said of ‘‘one whose 
worth could only be fully appreciated in the home 
circle”’—dwelling, perhaps, on their allusion to 
‘‘its brightest ornament now shrouded in im- 
penetrable gloom ;” and then she wondered if 
she should ever get accustomed to a cap; and 
her thoughts wandered to her solitary pew at 
the head of the middle aisle, and Jack Depew 
sitting opposite, with his large, melancholy eyes 
accidentally meeting hers as she glanced up 
from her prayer-book ! 

‘The least bit of the wing of a partridge, 
ma’am,” broke in upon this consoling reverie, as 
the indefatigable handmaid presented a tempt- 
ing luncheon tray. 

**Oh, Madeline, I have not the shadow of 
an appetite. How could I eat?” 

But it was very delicate, and she managed to 
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add a bit of the breast—nearly all of it, if the 
truth must be told—together with a glass of 
port wine, which Madeline also recommended. 

**T shouldn’t be so bold, ma’am, but the doc- 
tor charged me the last thing; and what’s done 
can’t be helped, as he said; and human nature 
can’t bear up on nothing.” 

That she was sustained may be concluded by 
the closing sentence of a letter from the expect- 
ed aunt to a mutual friend : 

“Our dear love conducts herself wonderfully. It is 
quite superhuman, in such trying circumstances. He 
was fifty-seven years old, and had just made his will — 
being still very much in love—in which he leaves her 
every thing—house, furniture, and plate included.” 


Tf the neighbors had not managed, through 
that unfailing news agency, the kitchen, to keep 
themselves fully aware of the movements of 
No. 20, they might have been led to an awk- 
ward conclusion, the Monday following the be- 
reaved one’s first appearance at church, by sup- 
posing that a wedding reception was in progress. 
The blinds were closed, to be sure; but that is 
by no means uncommon at a bridal—on the 
contrary, it has been considered de rigeur, as all 
complexions, especially a bride’s, which is pro- 
verbially mottled, instead of becomingly pale, 
show best by gaslight. 

The white-gloved serving-man scarcely had 
an opportunity to fortify his inner man in the 
butler’s room as the morning progressed; and 
the line of carriages, arriving and departing, af- 
forded full occupation to all the residents on the 
opposite side of the street, particularly those who 
did not visit at No. 20. ‘* The condolence” was 
in progress. 

It is not to be supposed that on such an oc- 
casion the toilet was of the slightest moment. 
We may, therefore, set down to natural emo- 
tions, awakened afresh at the near prospect of 
seeing her friends and receiving their sympathy, 
the feeling displayed by the object of their at- 
tentions, when she discovered that Madame had 
not sent home the dress promised for the day, 
and she should be obliged to appear for the sec- 
ond time in that which she had worn on Sun- 
day. 
** Covered with crape, I told her! And she 
promised so faithfully! Every body will know 
it by the three folds. I might have known two 
were most suitable for a widow myself. I no- 
ticed Mrs. De Lacy’s the instant I went into 
church. It was unpardonable in Madame to 
make such a mistake—such a bill as she is 
sure to send in, too! Where is my handker- 
chief, Madeline? And the bouquet de Cypress? 
What could have possessed Mrs. Jones to come 
so early? Not that cap; don’t you know it 
comes a quarter of an inch over my hair further 
than the first one I tried on? Don’t be so stu- 
pid !” 

Mrs. Jones, sitting in the darkened drawing- 
room, had composed her face to the precise ex- 
pression with which she desired to meet her 
young friend. Mrs. Jones was tall, matronly, 
severe ; she had a duty to do, and she meant to 





do it. It was not a part of her “ gift” to “ spare 
people’s feelings ;” but even Mrs. Jones was 
partially melted as the door opened noiseless- 
ly, and the slender, heavily-draped figure cam2 
gliding in. 

“*Oh, Mrs. Jones! it is so very kind of you! 
Oh, Mrs. Jones!” And the young creature, 
wholly overcome, sank on a sofa, and buried 
her face in the deep-bordered cambric handker- 
chief. 

‘Not at all—only my duty, my dear—I 
never shriuk from duty. I am glad to see you 
can give way so. Cry, my dear; it will relieve 
you; and youx.eed not mind me. But I should 
advise you to display as little emotion as possi- 
ble before others. This is a hard, censorious 
world, and people are often misjudged. I came 
early to warn you, my dear, that you can not 
hope to escape censure. It’s a trying position 
—a very trying position !” 

It was a very becoming one, nevertheless, 
which the young mourner had assumed and 
still maintained. There was just enough of the 
dim twilight to enhance the delicacy of the brow 
visible above the handkerchief, and the hand— 
with its solitary diamond cluster over the mar- 
riage ring—which supported it. 

‘* Of course you must have a companion; it 
would never do in the world for you to go on 
here alone. Don’t trouble yourself to talk, my 
dear; I will do all that is necessary. I can 
recommend you an admirable person—late mat- 
ron in a Magdalen asylum — the very person 
for you, though some might consider her tone 
—of mind, understand me —slightly severe. 
There, my dear, I think you have given way to 
your feelings sufficiently, and will be able to at- 
tend to what I feel it my duty to say. I trust 
you will appreciate my motives, and look on 
me, in the absence of your aunt—who has left 
you, I understand — in the light of a maternal 
relative.” 

A faint sob from behind the cambric, and a 
slight movement of assent, was a sufficient re- 
sponse to this exordium. 

**T am happy to see your blinds are still 
closed. I was afraid I should find that absurd, 
unfeeling, foreign custom of making the room 
as cheerful as possible. I much prefer the Phil- 
adelphia fashion—the only thing in which they 
do take the pre-eminence—keeping the shutters 
bowed, and tied by black crape bows, for a year. 
You might make it ribbon after six months. 
Of course you will see no gentlemen, or be 
seen speaking to one, for that length of time. 
Make it a season of study and reflection, my 
dear. You might ga on with your music after 
a while, if you have your piano moved to the 
back of the house, and practice chiefly with the 
soft pedal; though I don’t know, after all, but 
I prefer that a widow should keep her piano en- 
tirely closed for the whole year. You can easily 
get up your practice again; and people are so 
censorious.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Jones! I’m sure they could not 
say any thing unkind of me. After such a loss! 
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I’m sure I haven't the least desire to go out, or 
see any body, or practice or do any thing.” 

“I dare say not. I am one of those who 
have charity for every body ; but, unfortunate- 
ly, we have to think of the world. There’s one 
thing I particularly wish to impress upon you : 
don’t on any account be seen with your vail up 
for several months. Nothing creates so much 
scandal about a widow as that, and naturally 
enough. I was much pleased with your con- 
duct on Sunday. I watched you narrowly ; and 
I made up my mind that it was my duty, situ- 
ated as you are, to warn you at once of what 
you may expect. If I were you—excuse me, 
my dear —I should remove that diamond ring 
from my finger, and—” 

‘<Tt was my engagement ring, and the first 
thing Ae ever gave me. It has been the great- 
est comfort—oh, you don’t know—” 

“¢ Very probably, my dear, and J can under- 
stand it. As I said, I can make allowances; 
but the world -might attribute other motives. 
A band of black enamel, with a single diamond 
point, if you please, would be most suitable. 
And that set of jet you have on — excuse me, 
my dear—did it come from Tiffany's? From 
Ball and Black’s, did you say? Ah, I thought 
so. Tiffany would not have been guilty of such 
anerror. That thread of gold! Tiffany would 
have kept you in the plainest jet, without pen- 
dants, for two months at least. People will 
talk, you know, and it’s just as well not to give 
them any occasion. Of course, I could make 
allowances.” 

A roll of arriving wheels warned Mrs. Jones 
that her solitary audience had ended, and she 
gathered her Cashmere about her as she rose 
to go. 

**T should like to remain and support you 
through this trying ordeal, but I have an im- 
perative engagement with the managers of the 
Magdalen. Oh! about Mrs. Black, their late 
matron? When shall I say you will see her, 
my dear? You must not allow yourself to be 
prejudiced by her countenance, recollect; as I 
so often say, one should never judge from ap- 

neces.” 

“ Oh, my darling girl!” And little Mrs. De 
Ruyter flew past the stately figure bestowing 
this parting benediction. ‘‘Oh, I have felt so 
dreadfully, you can’t imagine! 
come yesterday, but James thought going out 
to church was quite as much as vou ought to 
go through with. Oh, how pale and dread- 
fally you look! Oh, don’t cry!” And, by way 
of setting a good example, up flew the lace hand- 
kerchief, with its cambric medallion in the cen- 


tre, and Mrs. De Ruyter sobbed herself, like a | 


ehild as she was. 

‘** Oh, it’s been so dreadful, Antoinette, you 
can’t imagine. The very sight of this room 
makes me wretched. He used to say I was the 
loveliest picture in it! He did love me so 
much! Nobody will ever love me so well 
again |” 

**T’m sure he did ; we all said so the minute 





the will was published. Nobody could have 
desired more. I wanted to fly across the aisle, 
Sunday, when you came in. I never saw any 
thing so becoming as mourning is to you! 
Brother Jack said that cap was the climax; it 
fairly brought tears to his eyes—it made him 
realize itso! I don’t believe he heard a word 
of the service.” 

‘* The climax” was involuntarily arranged a 
little farther back from the forehead, leaving a 
faint line of golden ripples visible. 

‘* He was always so kind, your brother!” 

‘* Yes, indeed, you can’t imagine what a state 
he has been in; and to think he can’t come and 
tell you so! Here comes Adeline! She can 
tell you how he has gone on.” And as she 
spoke, Mrs. Van Rensselaer, late Depew, sail- 
ed magnificently toward the friends, still sit- 
ting with their hands clasped, and making a 
not unlovely picture by contrast of light and 
shade. 

‘* Antoinette’s here already, cheering you up, 
Isee. That's right. Let me beg of you not to 
mope. It’s no use, my dear—not in the least ; 
fretting won’t bring him back again, and you 
lose just so much by it. You're quite a figure 
now—as pale as a ghost—or else it’s that horrid 
black, though it’s becoming to you, I must say. 
Isn’t it, Antoinette? Jack thinks so; he quite 
raves about it. It was becoming to me, too. I 
never regretted any thing so much in my life as 
having to leave it off. I kept it on as long as I 
could — till the very Sunday before I was mar- 
ried to Mr. Van Rensselaer. It was a private 
engagement, you know, and nobody’s business. 
You should have seen people stare when I came 
out that day in a blue bonnet! Any one else 
been here this morning ?” 

‘*T met that horrid Mrs. Jones just as I came 
in. She can’t endure me, and I detest her. 
She looked daggers at me—didn’t she, Eva ?” 

“Oh, don’t mind that old raven. Don’t go 
and shut yourself up now. I dare say she told 
you that Mrs. Jenkins kept her vail down in the 
street for two years; so she did, and put on a 
bridal one a month after! And there was Mrs. 
Dr. Grant, shut herself up for dear kne *s how 
long. She was Mrs. Praed then, and Dr. Grant 
her physician. “She didn’t care about seeing 


| any one, of course, when she was engaged to 
I wanted to 


him all the time !” 

‘* Dreadful! Oh, how can people doso! I’m 
sure I never should dream of marrying again.” 

** Nonsense, nonsense, my dear; of course 
you will; it’s expected of you. Mrs. Strong 
will tell you so.” And the new-comer, who 
advanced to the mistress of the house with an 
effective silent pressure of the hand, and a mu- 
tual fresh application of handkerchiefs, was ap- 
pealed to. 

‘“*She must not say she will never marry 
again — must she, Mrs. Strong? Though it’s 
very natural. I said so for as much as three 
Antoinette 


months after Mr. Depew died. 
knows how I used to talk.” 
Mrs. Strong emerged from the fragile com- 
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bination of embroidery and Valenciennes that 
hid her face. 

‘*La! my dear, of course. Don’t say you 
never will. It’s all very well for men to; it’s 
expected of them, and no one ever minds it. 
They can say what they please, be as tragic as 
they like, and do as they please afterward. 
Nobody ever minds them! But it’s apt to be 
remembered and be brought up against a wo- 
man. Society is always so much harder on a 
woman.” 

‘¢ Just as Mrs. Strong says, Eva. Dear me, 
when I married Mr. Van Rensselaer it was quite 
trying, I assure you, receiving my bridal calls, 
to have people begin, ‘Ah, ha! I thought so 
when you protested against marrying again !’ 
Men!—la, my dear, men! Why, there’s Van 
Buren Jones, nephew of the raven; didn’t he 
have to be helped in the carriage the day of his 
wife’s funeral—he was so overcome; and didn’t 
he have a step-ladder brought in every night to 
climb up and kiss her portrait before he went to 
bed!” 

“ He had that sweet monument put up—don’t 
you remember ? — at Greenwood, with the epi- 
taph, ‘ Was ever sorrow like to mine!’ Some- 
body said he ought to have put under it, ‘ Sor- 
row endureth for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning,’ when he married, nine months after- 
ward.” 

** And there was that intimate friend James 
used to have,” suggested Mrs. De Ruyter, great- 
ly relieved to see her friend’s face brightening 
up at the turn the conversation had taken. 
Nothing distressed Mrs. De Ruyter so much as 
to see any one else in trouble. She was known 
to have cried the whole morning when Fido’s 
paw was so badly scalded by the overturning of 
a coffee-cup. 

‘*Who? Duncan Lenox, to be sure! 
There’s another, Eva! He kept his head out 
of the carriage window all the way over the 
ferry, not to lose sight of his wife’s coffin as 
long as he could see it! Shocking, wasn’t it? 
Six months after, he was saying at the club that 
he never knew what real devotion meant until 
his present engagement to Miss Costar. La, 
my love, men /” And Mrs. Van Rensselaer dis- 
posed of the whole sex by a contemptuous flut- 
ter of plumes and shrug of her ermine- covered 
shoulders. 

**You must not shut yourself up any more 
than you can help,” said Mrs. Strong, return- 
ing directly to their young friend; “it’s the 
worst thing in the world for the complexion — 
isn’t it, Mrs. Van Rensselaer ?” 

*“*Qh, horrid! Itell her so. Yet what can 
she do, poor thing, for the next three months ? 
Not a concert, not an opera, not even a ma- 
tinée !” 

‘“*Those heavenly matinées of Thalberg’s, 
too!” said Mrs. De Ruyter. ‘‘ You can’t im- 
agine what you’ve lost! They are so exclu- 
sive — it’s perfectly delightful! And such a 
magnificent performer as he is! And Brown, 
too—only think of Brown; wasn’t it an idea? 





It makes you feel so much at home the instant 
you see him, you might as well be in your own 
drawing-room entertaining your friends. You 
see every body there !” 

‘** The fact is, there’s only one thing open to 
a widow. I know, for I’ve been through the 
whole of it—a perfect martyr to seandal, I may 
say; only one thing left—to go abroad. It 
would be the very best thing for you, Eva.” 
And Mrs. Van Rensselaer paused to watch the 
effect of her suggestion, but apparently to con- 
sult the tiny Geneva watch that formed a pen- 
dant to her bracelet. ‘‘There’s too much truth 
in what Mrs. Jones says; though I didn’t mind 
it, I dare say you would. If you put your vail 
up to look in a shop window, somebody will be 
sure to see it; if you go to Beck’s even, twice a 
week, it’s remarked upon; and to have a gen- 
tleman, even if it’s your grandfather, seen com- 
ing up the steps—horrors! that’s sufficient!” 

The young widow’s face brightened, as if she 
already inhaled the fresh, sweeping sea-breeze, 
that seemed so inviting as an escape from the 
ennui and seclusion to which she was doomed. 
‘If there was only some pleasant party going 
out !” 

**Oh, of course you must have a chaperon. 
Can’t you persuade James to take you to Paris 
this winter, Antoinette ? That would be an ex- 
cellent opportunity.” 

“Delightful!” But an agitated peal of the 
door-bell warned the conclave that Act Second 
was about to commence. The three intimates 
were discovered taking a tender and affection- 
ate farewell as the door was thrown open to 
admit a little throng of less privileged acquaint- 
ances, and the fair mourner had resumed her 
attitude and her handkerchief. 

No. 20 settled into desolation and gloom as 
the season advanced. Dust and straws drifted 
and lodged in the corners of the broad stone 
entrance-flight, the massive silver door-plate 
gathered stain and blackness, as did the costly 
monument bearing the same name, and “ Sa- 
cred to its memory!” The spring foliage came 
out and brightened the dusty street, but still 
those jealously-closed shutters remained barred 
to light and air, save at long intervals, when 
they were thrown back only to disclose the dis- 
mantled walls and furniture within. But when 
winter came again, the house gave token of re- 
newed life and activity. Its year of mourning 
was ended. Upholsterers and decorators began 
their work afresh; and while the neighbors said 
“Ah!” and cheered them in their busy labors 
by watchful scrutiny and comment, the door- 
plate itself was removed, and the same day they 
read in the Evening Post: 

** Married, on December 12th, at the house of the Amer- 
ican Consul in Paris, John Livingtone Depew to Eva, 
widow of the late Sampson P. Johnson, Esq.” 

Certainly it was very amiable in the bride to 
afford them so many topics of interest and con- 
versation. 

Mrs. Jenkins, at No. 21, who did not visit at 
No. 20, welcomed Mrs, Nickham Pell with out- 
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stretched hands the morning after the arrival by 
the Arago, and drew her to the front window. 

**T’'m so glad to see you—just in the nick of 
time! Jennie and I have been watching this 
half hour to see the groom come out and go 
down town. There he is—no, it’s only the} 
waiter. Yes, it is—he’s behind; look, Jennie— | 
that’s her, as sure as you live.” 

‘* She never came to the door with poor Mr. 
Johnson that way, Ma.” 

“No, indeed! What an elegant dressing- | 
gown! trimmed with sable, isn’t it? or is it| 
plush? See him kiss her! Well, I declare! | 
See him look back and wave his hand! Isn't | 
he stylish? I declare if she isn’t kissing her | 
hand to him!” And Mrs. Jenkins dropped the 
lace curtain in a spasm of virtuous indignation. | 

** Look, Ma, here’s a carriage! it must be | 
some of the family, it’s so very early—” 

“Early! I wonder what poor Mr. Johnson, 
with his regular ways, would say to such hours. 
Seven o'clock; you see. Yes, it’s Mrs. Van Rens- | 
selaer; her first husband was a Depew, and | 
they’ve always been very intimate. She went 
out with Mrs. De Ruyter, who was Miss Depew.” 

Mrs. Jenkins prided herself on her knowledge 
of the aristocratic portion of community, and 
they rewarded her zeal by holding her at arm’s- 
length, so to speak, in all her endeavors to ap- 
proach more nearly. 

Yes, it was Mrs. Van Rensselaer, the first to 
offer congratulations on the success of her nice 
little plan to save her dear friend from chagrin 
and ennui. 

The bride flew to meet her with open arms. 
‘*I knew you would come to-day. I told Jack 
so; he had to go down and see something about 
a detention of our trunks. Ten trunks we had, 
and some impertinent officer took it into his head 
that my laces couldn’t be private property.” 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer deliberately turned the 
bright, glowing face tothe light. ‘‘ What an im- 
provement! ‘That imperatrice is very becoming 
to your style—slightly more so than the cap you 
wore last year this time. What did I tell you?” 

“But it was the cap, after all. Jack said it 
went right to his heart. I’ve kept one to re- 
mind me of it—that first moonlight talk we had 
on the steamer. Wasn’t it odd he should hap- 
pen to go out in the same one? Antoinette 
looked so surprised when he came on board 
with his trunks, just as we sailed, till he ex- 
plained something about unexpected business. 
Wasn’t it fortunate we had returned to Paris, 
so that I could get my trousseau on the spot; 
we waited two weeks though, to have the year 
and month up. I thought it was very amiable 
in Jack, when he might have insisted on hav- 
ing our engagement known three weeks before. 
The dear fellow!” 

‘** Dreadfully in love, I see!” and Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer stretched out the tip of her boot la- 
zily, and drew a cushion nearer. 

**Oh, we don’t deny it, either of us. It’sa 
perfect love-match, you know, on both sides; 








and when I married Mr. Johnson—well, aunt 


was so determined about it, you know, and he 
was so generous. But this—oh, this is a differ- 
ent thing altogether!” 

** What will Mrs. Jones say ?” 

‘*T must tell you: I had the most astonish- 
ing note from her. She says that she is willing 
to overlook what has passed, and continue my 
acquaintance—” 

** Condescending creature!” 

‘* Wait—because in a foreign country, where 
I was, [had undoubtedly a right to follow their 
customs; considering, too, that I had a chap- 
eron, and all that! Poor little Nett used to 
be taken for a school-girl traveling for the ben- 
efit of her accent! But never mind; she was 
‘Madame,’ and of course she never interfered ; 
and it was very proper, which was all one cares 
for. Mrs. Jones goes on to say that, of course, 
if it had happened in New York, by accepting 
Jack’s attentions before the year was up, I should 
have lost caste altogether; but she was gratified 
to know that there was no public engagement 
until two weeks before we were married. I had 
every article home then from Delisle’s and Al- 
exandrine’s—bridal dress and all; but, as she 
says, ‘ an understanding is very different from an 
engagement.’ ” 





** De-lighted !” and Lawrence Lovell, Esq., 
held out the tips of his well-gloved hand to the 
old friend he had just encountered at Delmoni- 
co’s. ‘* Quite an agreeable surprise, pon hon- 
or. When did you arrive ?” 

“‘ Arago, yesterday. How are all the boys?” 

“Up in arms. I say, Jack, you didn’t give 
us fair play.” 

‘*Every man for himself. 
wasn’t it a coup d’état ?” 

‘* Rather.” 

‘** Considering the desperate financial crisis I 
had arrived at too. Entre nous?” 

**Yes, hang it, go ahead !” 

“Positively the last five hundred T could 
raise—my traveling expenses. Staked every 
thing. You see it was rather ‘ urgent business,’ 
as I explained to the dear little soul when she 
opened her eyes at seeing me walk on board. 
It takes a woman, though. You wouldn't have 
believed how Antoinette helped me through.” 

The elegant Lovell swallowed a second mys- 
terious compound at the bar before he could 
trust himself to respond. Envy possessed his 
soul. He had three sisters. Why couldn’t they 
do something for a fellow? 

‘* It’s kind of queer, though, isn’t it?” 

** Queer, old boy ?” 

“Why, yes; to think that old Johnson should 
have been slaving all his life for you to spend.” 

‘I think of that myself sometimes, don’t 
you know! Isay, who'd a thought it, when he 
used to come rushing in here mornings out of 
Wall Street, so busy he could hardly get down 
a sandwich, and we fellows used to be lying 
about on our oars! Queer how things do come 


Own up now, 


round. Doosed comfortable house of his, any 
way—only the silver will have to be marked over 
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again! Good taste that old cock had! 
tively, wife and all isn’t hard to take !” 
Verily, ‘‘man walketh in a vain show, and 
disquieteth himself in vain ; he heapeth up rich- 
es, and can not tell who shall gather them.” 


Posi- 





NANCY’S BROOK. 


E have not in our borders, 
Like the Old World, many a spot 
Where old names are as recorders, 
Lest its legends be forgot. 


Tis a pity—for the spirit 
Loves its kind in joy and pain; 
And to think it shall inherit 
Sympathy itself again. 


And where human joys or sorrows 
Haunt the valley or the lake, 

Nature, from tradition, borrows 
Two-fold graces, for their sake. 


So, whene’er on foot I travel, 
After my long, winter task, 

For their hoards of Love or Marvel 
Of the farmers’ wives I ask. 


Not for tales of feudal glory, 
Knightly deeds, or magic book, 

But like hers whose simple story 
Gave the name to Nancy’s Brook. 


She had followed her seducer 
From the country near the sea, 
As she might have followed you, Sir, 
Had you spoken fair as he. 


And she had no home nor kindred 
In the city by the bay; 

None of those who might have hindered 
When she went with him away. 


So they journeyed on together, 
With the jocund hunter-train, 

In the pleasant April weather, 
Through the sunshine and the rain. 


Journeyed northward by the river, 
Till its cradle-song was heard, 
Where the sheltering pine-leaves quiver, 
In the upland breezes stirred. 


Northward through the rocky passes, 
Dark, and difficult, and steep; 

Through—to where the meadow-grasses 
In the summer stillness sleep. 


Where the cloud-crowned mountain towers, 
Proud and king-like, over them; 

And the timid tribes of flowers 
Come and kiss his garments’ hem. 


There their sylvan lodge was builded, 
Roofed with white-and-yellow bark ; 

And its life the landscape gilded 
From the dawning till the dark. 


And she lived there, unreminded 
About innocence or crime; 

To the wintry future blinded, 
Like the birds in pairing-time. 





Hers was no romantic passion, 
Nurtured by poetic lore ; 

*Twas Affection’s homeliest fashion— 
Love and serve-—and nothing more. 


No thought took she for the morrow, 
Nor for any thing beyond, 

But to meet his frown with sorrow, 
And to smile when he was fond. 


So the summer days went past her, 
Till the yellow golden-rod 

And the purple-flowering aster 
Carpeted the verdant sod. 


And the squirrel in the branches, 
Gnawing at the ripened nut— 
Sitting, poised upon his haunches— 
Dropped the shells upon the hut. 


And along the forest arches 
Purple grapes began to shine, 

High among the feathery larches, 
Like great, glistening drops of wine. 


Then the band began to scatter, 
Few by few, till all were gone; 

But she thought it little matter 
That they two were left alone. 


But, alas! what rotten-hearted 
Creatures mask themselves as men! 

He, that seemed a man, departed, 
And she saw him not again. 


Long she watched and long she waited— 
On the lonely threshold stood— 
Hoping he was but belated 
Somewhere in the distant wood. 


While the chill night-wind was blowing, 
Listened if his footsteps came ; 

Kept the embers bright and glowing, 
So that she might cook his game. 


Then her hope grew daily colder, 
Unperceived, within her mind; 

As the kernel oft will moulder, 
Leaving but the brittle rind. 


And she sat, with forehead shaded, 
Stony with unspoken grief— 

Neighborless, alone, unaided— 
Through the falling of the leaf. 


And the bag of meal grew lighter 
Day by day, and crumb by crumb; 

While dim visions would affright her 
Of the winter snows to come. 


In her bosom her heart sickened, 
With its dumb and sullen strife; 
But, within its gloom, there quickened 

Still, the yearning after life. 


Memory moulded o’er the faces 
Which upon her childhood smiled ; 
Painted the familiar places, 
Far to southward, through the wild. 


Then, when agony was sorest— 
Pausing, lingering, looking back— 

On she started, through the forest, 
Following the hunters’ track. 
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Oh, the days were very dreary, 
As she struggled on forlorn ; 
Or, in darkness, cold and weary, 

Waited for another morn. 


Struggled upward, to the hollow 
Where the rifted granite blocks 

Left a pathway she could follow, 
With the deer, between the rocks. 


Clambered down, along the masses 
Of those broad, colossal shelves, 
Where the bear-cubs, as she passes, 
Think her savage as themselves. 


Walked beneath the soaring ledges 
Where the trees climb dwindling up; 

And streams, sparkling from their edges, 
Overfill each pebbly cup; 


Or, with many braided crinkles, 
Like a crown: of silver hair, 
Fall above the hoary wrinkles 
Of some boulder, bald and bare. 


Crept through tough and tangled savin, 
Underneath the hemlock eaves, 

Which o’erhang the sombre ravine 
With a thatch of glossy leaves. 


Then the streamlet, glad and gushing, 
Through the broader valley marched, 
With united phalanx rushing, 
By the blue sky overarched. 


And along the banks she wandered 
With uncertain, tottering tread; 
All this wealth of Nature squandered 

On her lorn, disheveled head. 


Naught to her the burning splendor 
Of the forest’s funeral blaze ; 

Nor the distance, faint and tender, 
Through the purple autumn-haze. 
As she passed, the partridge, whirring, 

Shot from out the ferny brake; 
Or, among the leaves, unstirring, 
Watchful, lay the bright-eyed snake. 


And the life of those glad creatures, 
*Mid Earth’s grand and silent grace, 

Made her eager, haggard features 
Seem a blot on Nature’s face. 


So she slowly onward faltered, 
Wan with abstinence and pain, 

Till the river’s course was altered, 
Turning eastward to the plain. 


There a stream her pathway crosses, 
Roaring downward, swollen and wild; 
Though in summer, through the mosses, 
It would murmur like a child. 
And beyond its dizzy whirling, 
At the bottom of the glen, 
Is the blue smoke upward curlinr— 
Is the fellowship of men. 


But her pilgrimage was over— 
Hopeless sank she on the brink, 
Thinking of her cruel lover, 
And of God she tried to think. 





With her senses feebly reeling, 
Had a vision, vague and dim, 
How, beside her mother, kneeling, 
Once she used to pray to Him. 


There she lay—her forehead turning 
Southward, where the farm-fires burned, 
Till her spirit, braised and yearning, 
To its Giver had returned. 


Lay with falling leaves around her— 
And the kindly country folk, 

Near the stream by which they found her, 
Buried her beneath an oak. 


Tis, you'll say, a simple story; 
And the theme for poet’s art 
Should be some old, sculptured glory, 
Not the fragment of a heart. 


But such legendary riches 
As our hunting-grounds possess, 
Better fit their forest niches— 
Archives of the wilderness. 


And the surges of the city 
Overwhelm a thousand pleas 
Heard with brimming eyes of pity 

Amid solitudes like these. 





JACK OF ALL TRADES. 
A MATTER OF FACT ROMANCE. 
[Written exclusively for Harper’s MaGaZrne. } 
BY CHARLES READE, 


Author of “‘ Never too late to Mend,” “‘Christie John- 
stone,” etc. 


CAP 6. 


M0 office in this trip was merely to contract 
for the Elephant’s food at the various 
places: but I was getting older and shrewder, 
and more designing than I used to be, and I 
was quite keen enough to see in this elephant 
the means of bettering my fortunes if I could 
but make friends with her. But how to do 
this? She was like a coquette; strange ad- 
mirers welcome: but when you had courted her 
a while she got tired of you and then nothing 
short of your demise satisfied her caprice. Her 
heart seemed inaccessible, except to this brute 
Elliot, and he, drunk or sober guarded the se- 
cret of his fascination by some instinct ; for rea- 
son he possessed in a very small degree. 

I played the spy on quadruped and biped, 
and I found out the fact but the reason beat 
me. I saw that she was more tenderly careful 
of him than a mother of her child. I saw him 
roll down stupid drunk under her belly, and I 
saw her lift first one foot and then the other 
and draw them slowly and carefully back, trem- 
bling with fear lest she might make a mistake 
and hurt him. 

But why she was a mother to him and a 
step mother to the rest of us, that I could not 
learn. 

One day, between Plymouth and Liverpool, 
having left Elliot and her together, I happened 
to return and I found the Elephant alone and 
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in a state of excitement, and looking in I ob- 
served some blood upon the straw. 

His turn has come at last was my first no- 
tion; but looking round there was Elliot behind 
me. 

‘*T was afraid she had tried it on with you,” 
I said. 

** Who?” 

‘The Elephant!” 

Elliot’s face was not generally expressive, 
but the look of silent scorn he gave me at the 
idea of the Elephant attacking him, was worth 
seeing. The brute knew something I did not 
know, and could not find out; and from this 
one piece of knowledge he looked down upon 
me with a sort of contempt that set all the Sev- 
en Dials blood on fire. 

‘*T will bottom this” said I ‘‘if I die for it.” 

My plan was to feed D'jek every day with my 
own hand, but never to go near her without 
Elliot at my very side and in front of the Ele- 
phant. 

This was my first step. 

We were now drawing toward Newcastle, and 
had to lie at Morpeth where we arrived late, 
and found Mr. Yates and M. Huguet who had 
come out from Newcastle to meet us; and at 
this place I determined on a new move which I 
had long meditated. 

Elliot, I reflected, always slept with the Ele- 


phant. None of the other men had ever done 
this. Now might there not be some magic in 


this unbroken familiarity between the two ani- 
mals? 

Accordingly at Morpeth I pretended there 
was no bed vacant in the Inn, and asked Elliot 
to let me lie beside him: he grunted an ungra- 
cious assent. 

Not to overdo it at first, I got Elliot between 
me and D’jek, so that if she was offended at my 
intrusion, she must pass over her darling to re- 
sent it; we had tramped a good many miles 
and were soon fast asleep. 

About 2 in the morning, I was awoke by a 
shout and a crunching, and felt myself dropping 
into the straw out of the Elephant’s mouth—she 
had stretched her proboscis over him, had taken 
me up so delicately that I felt nothing, and 
when Elliot shouted I was in her mouth; at his 
voice, that rung in my ears like the last trumpet 
she dropped me like a hot potatoe. I rolled 
out of the straw giving tongue a good one, and 
ran out of the shed. I had no sooner got to the 
Inn than I felt a sickening pain in my shoulder 
and fainted away. 

Her huge tooth had gone into my shoulder 
like awedge. It was myself I had heard being 
crunched. 

They did what they could for me and I soon 
came to. When I recovered my senses I was 
seized with vomiting: but at last all violent 
symptoms abated, and I began to suffer great 
pain in the injured part, and did suffer for 6 
weeks. } 

And soI scraped clear. Somehow or other 
Elliot was not drunk, or nothing could have 





saved me—for a second wonder he, who was a 
heavy sleeper, woke at the very slight noise she 
made eating me; a moment later nothing could 
have saved me—I use too many words—suppose 
she had eaten me! what then ? 

They told Mr. Yates at breakfast, and he 
sent for me, and advised me to lie quiet at Mor- 
peth till the fever of the wound should be off 
me, but I refused. She was to start at ten and 
I told him I should start with her. 

Running from grim death like that, I had 
left my shoes behind in the shed, and M. Hu- 
guet sent his servant Baptiste an Italian for 
them. 

Mr. Yates then asked me for all the particu- 
lars, and while I was telling him and M. Huguet 
we heard a commotion in the Street, and saw 
people running, and presently one of the wait- 
ers ran in and cried, 

‘**The Elephant has killed a man, or near it.” 

Mr. Yates laughed and said 

“Not quite so bad as that, for here is the 
man.” 

‘* No—no”—cried the waiter—‘‘it is not him, 
it is one of the foreigners.” 

Mr. Yates started up all trembling. He ran 
to the Stable. I followed him as I was, and 
there we saw a sight to make your blood run 
cold. On the corn binn lay poor Baptiste crush- 
ed toa mummy. How it happened there was 
no means of knowing—but, no doubt, while he 
was groping in the straw for my wretched shoes, 
she struck him with her trunk, perhaps more 
than once—his breast bones were broken to 
chips and every time he breathed, which by 
God’s mercy was not many minutes, the man’s 
whole chest frame puffed out like a bladder 
with the action of his langs—it was too horrible 
to look at. 

Elliot had run at the man’s cry, but too late 
to save life this time. He had drawn the man 
out of the straw as she was about to pound him 
to a jelly, and there the poor soul lay on the 
corn binn, and by his side lay the things he had 
died for; two old shoes—Elliot had found them 
in the straw and put them there of all places in 
the world. 

By this time all Morpeth was out. They be- 
sieged the doors and vow’d death to the Ele- 
phant. M. Huguet became greatly alarmed; 
he could spare Baptiste but he could not spare 
D’jek. He got Mr. Yates to pacify the people 
—* tell them something,” said he. 

‘¢ What on earth can I say for her over that 
man’s bleeding body?” said Mr. Yates. ‘*Curse 
her! would to God I had never seen her!” 

‘¢Tell them he used her cruel”—said M. Hu- 
guet. ‘‘I have brought her off with that before 
now.” 

Well, my sickness came on again, partly no 
doubt by the sight, and the remorse; and I was 
got to bed and lay there some days: so I did 
not see all that passed, but I heard some and I 
know the rest by instinct now. 

Half an hour after breakfast time Baptiste 
died. On this the Elephant was detained by 
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the authorities aud a Coroner’s inquest was 
summoned, and sat in the shambles on the vic- 
tim, with the Butcheress looking on at the pro- 
ceedings. 

Pippin told me she took off a juryman’s hat 
during the investigation waved it triumphantly 
in the air and placed it cleverly on her favor- 
ite’s head old Tom. 

At this Inquest two or three persons deposed 
on oath that the deceased had ill used her more 
than once in France; in particular that he had 
run a pitchfork into her two years ago, that he 
had been remonstrated with, but in vain; un- 
fortunately she had recognized him at once and 
killed him out of revenge for past cruelty, or to 
save herself from fresh outrages. ‘ 

This cooled the ardor against her. Some 
even took part with her against the man. 

‘**Run a pitchfork, into an Elephant! Oh— 
for shame! no wonder she killed him at last. 
How good of her not to kill him then and there 
—what forbearance! forgave it for two years, 
ye see!” 

There is a fixed opinion among men, that an 
Elephant is a good kind creature: the opinion 
is fed by the Proprietors of Elephants, who 
must nurse the notion or lose their customers. 
And so a set tale is always ready to clear the 
guilty and criminate the sufferer; and this tale 
is greedily swallowed by the public. You will 
hear and read many such tales in the papers 
before you die. Every such tale is a lie. 

How curiously things happen! Last year i.e. 
more than 20 years after this event, my little 
girl went for a pound of butter to Newport 
Street. She brought it wrapped up in a scrap 
of a very old newspaper; in unrolling it my eye 
by mere accident fell upon these words ‘‘ An In- 
quest.” I had no sooner read the paragraph 
than I put the scrap of paper away in my desk: 
it lies before me now, and I am copying it: 

* An Inquest was held at the Phenix Inn Morpeth on 
the 27th ultimo, on view of the body of an Italian named 
Baptiste Bernard, who was one of the Attendants on the 
female Elephant which lately performed at the Adelphi. 
It appeared from the evidence that the man had stabbed 
the elephant in the trunk with a pitchfork about two 
years ago while in a state of intoxication, and that on 
the Tuesday previous to the Inquest, the animal caught 
hold of him with her trunk and did him so much injury 
that he died in a few hours. Verdict—died from the 
wounds and bruises received from the trunk of an Ele- 
phant—Deodand 5 shillings.” 

Well this has gone all abroad: for Print 
travels like wind and it is not fair to the friends 
and the memory of this Baptiste Bernard to 
print that he died by his own cruelty, or fault, 
or folly. 

So take my deposition, World, and above ail 
Milan, his native City. 

I declare upon oath that the above is a lie. 
That the man was never an attendant upon the 
female elephant: he was an attendant on the 
female Huguet. He never stabbed or iil used 
D’jek, cr ever came near hef or about her. He 
was Madame Huguet’s footman. His first in- 
troduction to Mademoiselle D’jek was her kill- 
ing him, and he died, not by any fault of his 





own, but by the will of God and through igno- 
rance of the real nature of the full grown Ele- 
phant, the cunningest, most treacherous, and 
blood thirsty beast that ever played the Butcher 
among mankind. 

What men speak dissolves in the air, what 
they print stands fast and will look them in the 
face to all eternity. I print the truth about this 
mun’s death—so help me God! 

Business is business. As soon as we had 
got the inquest over and stamped the lie cur- 
rent, hid the truth, and buried the man, we 
marched south and played our little play at 
Newcastle. 

Deodand for a human soul sent by murder to 
its account, five bob!!! 

After Newcastle we walked to York, and thence 
to Manchester. I crept along thoroughly crest- 
fallen—Months and months I had watched and 
spied and tried to pluck out the heart of this 
Tom Elliot’s mystery—I had failed.—Months 
and months I had tried to gain some influence 
over D’jek—I had fail’d—But for Elliot it was 
clear I should not live a single day within reach 
of her trunk—this brute was my superior, I was 
compelled to look up to him, and I did look up 
to him. 

As I tramped sulkily along, my smarting 
shoulder reminded me that in Elephant, as in 
every thing else I had tried—I was Jack, not 
master. 

The proprietors had their cause of discontent 
too; we had silenced the Law, but we could 
not silence opinion. Somehow, suspicion hung 
about her in the very air, wherever she went. 
She never throve in the English Provinces after 
the Morpeth job, and finding this—Mr. Yates 
said ‘‘Oh hang her, she has lost her character 
here, send her to America.” So he and M. 
Huguet joined partnership and took this new 
speculation on their shoulders. America was 
even in that day a great card if you went with 
an English or French reputation. 

I had been thinking of leaving her and her 
old Tom in despair: but now that other dangers 
and inconveniences were to be endured besides 
her and her trunk, by some strange freak of 
human nature, or by fate, I began to cling tc 
her like a limpet to a rock the more you pull at 
him. 

Mr. Yates dissuaded me—‘‘ Have nothing tc 
do with her Jack. She will serve you like all 
the rest. Stay at home, and I'll find something 
for you in the Theatre.” 

I thought a great deal of Mr. Yates for this: 
for he was speaking against his own interest 
I was a faithful servant to him, and he needec 
one about her. Many a £5 note I had savec 
him already, and well he deserved it at my 
hands. 

“No Sir’ I said ‘‘I shall be of use, and J 
cant bear to be nonplushed by two brutes likc 
Elliot and her. I have begun to study her, 
and I must go on to the word ‘ Finis.’” 

Messrs. Yates and Huguet insured the ele- 
phant for £20,000 and sent us all to sea togeth- 
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er in the middle of November, a pretty month 
to cross the Atlantic in. 

This was what betters call a hedge; and not 
a bad one. 

Our party was Queen D’jek—Mr. Stevenson 
her financier, Mr. Gallott her stage manager 
and wrongful heir; Elliot her Keeper, her Lord, 
her King; Pippin her slave always trembling 
for his head, «myself her Commissariat, and one 
George Hinde from Wombwell’s her man of all 
work, 

She had a stout cabin built upon deck for 
her. It cost £40 to make; what she paid for 
the accommodation Heaven knows, but I should 
think a good round sum, for it was the curse of 
the sailors and passengers, and added fresh ter- 
rors to navigation: the steersman could not see 
the ship’s head for it, until the sea took the 
mariner’s part and knocked it into tooth picks. 

Captain Sebor had such a passage with us, as 
he never encountered before; he told us so— 
and no wonder; he never had such a wholesale 
murderess on board before—contrary winds for 
ever, and stiff gales too. At last it blew great 
guns; and one night as the sun went down on 
us in the Gulf of Florida, the sea running 
mountains high, I saw Captain Sebor himself 
was fidgety. He had cause—that night a tem- 
pest came on, “‘ The Ontario” rolled fearfully and 
groaned like a dying man: about two in the 
morning a sea struck her, smashed D’jek’s cabin 
to atoms and left her exposed and reeling: an- 
other such would now have swept her overboard, 
but her wits never left her fora moment. She 
threw herself down flatter than any man could 
have conceived possible: out went all her four 
legs, and she glued her belly to the deck—the 
sailors passed a chain from the weather to the 
lee bulwarks, and she seized it with her pro- 
boscis, and held on like grim death. Poor 
thing, her jacket never got to say dry—she was 
like a great water rat all the rest of the voyage. 

The passage was twelve weeks of foul weath- 
er: 


| between the two sets of piles. 





tre.” We played there but with small success 
compared with what we had been used to in 
Europe. Master Burke filled the house—we 
didn’t fill ours: so that at last she was actually 
eclipsed by a human actor: to be sure it was a 
boy—not a man, and childs play is sometimes 
preferred by the Theatre going world even to 
Horse play. 

The states men were cold to us; they had 
not at this time learned to form an opinion of 
their own at sight on such matters, and we did 
not bring them an overpowering European ver- 
dict to which they had nothing to do but sign 
their names. There was no groove cut for the 
mind to run in about us, and while they hesi- 
tated, the speculation halted. I think she would 
succeed there now: but at this time they were 
not ripe for an Elephant. 

We left New York—and away to Philadel- 
phia on foot and steamboat. 

There is a place at the mouth of the Dela- 
ware where the boat draws up to a small pier. 
Down this we marched, and about 10 yards 
from the end the floor gave way under her 
weight and D’jek and her train fell into the wa- 
ter—I was awoke from a reverie and found my- 
self sitting right at top of her with my knees in 
Chesapeake bay. Elliot had a rough benjamin 
on, and, as he was coming thundering down 
with the rest of the rubbish, alive and dead, it 
caught in a nail and he hung over the Bay by 
the shoulder like an Indian Fakeer cursing and 
swearing for all the world like a dog barking. 
I never saw such a posture—and oh! the irn- 
guage!!! 

I swam out, but D’jek was caught in a trap 
The water was 
about two feet over her head, so that every now 
and then she disappeared, and then striking the 
bottom she came up again, plunging and rolling 
and making waves like a steamboat, her trunk 


| She kept vertical like the hose of a diving bell, 
| and, oh, the noises that came up from the bot- 


the Elephant began to be suspected of being | 


tom of the sea through that flesh pipe for about 


the cause of this, and the Sailors often looked | four hours. She went up and down the gamut 
askaunt at her, and said we should never see | | of “Oh Lord what shall I do?” more than a 


port till she walked the plank into the Atlantic. | 


| thousand times I think. We brought ropes to 


if her underwriters saved their twenty thousand | | her aid, and boats, and men, and tried all we 
pounds, it was touch and go more than once or | knew to move her, but in vain; and when we 


twice. Moreover she ate so little all the voyage | 
that it was a wonder to Elliot and me how she 
came not to die of sickness and hunger. 
suppose she survived it all because she had 
more mischief to do. 


I| ing able to reason—Gammon! 





| She found a fresh resource. 


| had exhausted our sagacity, she drew upon a 
better bank—her own. Talk of brutes not be- 
Dijek could 
reason like Solomon: for each fresh difficulty 
On this vccasion 


As the pretty little witches sing in Mr. Locke’s | she did what I never saw her do before or since 
| —she took her enormous skull, and used it as a 
She must, she must, she must, she must, she | battering ram against the piles; two of them 


Opera of M‘beth, 


must, shed—much—more—blood !!' 
CAP 7. 


| she plunged through and waddled on shore. 


| resisted, no wonder, they were about 8 inches 


in diameter; the third snapped like glass and 
I 


Ovr preposterous long voyage deranged all | met her with a bucket of brandy and hot water 
the calculations that had been made for us in | —stiff. 
England, and we reached New York just at the | 


wrong time. 


Ladies, who are said to sip this compound in 


We found Master Burke playing | your boudoirs while your husbands are smoking 


at the Park Theatre, and we were forced to treat | at the clubs, but I dont believe it of you, learn 
with an inferior house—‘‘ The Bowery Thea- | how this lady disposed of her wooden tumbler full 
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—she thrust her proboscis into it—Whis-s-s-sp! 
now it is all in her trank— Whis-s-s-sh—now it 
is all in her abdomen: one breath drawn and 
exhaled sent it from the bucket home. This 
done, her eye twinkled and she trumpeted ‘‘All 
is well that ends well.” 

I should weary the reader were I to relate at 
length all the small incidents that befell us in 
the United States. 

The general result was failure, loss of money 
our salaries not paid up and fearful embarrass- 
ments staring us in the face, we scraped through 
without pawning the elephant: but we were 
often on the verge of it. All this did not choke 
my ambition. Warned by the past I never ven- 
tured near her, unless Elliot was there, for 
twelve months after our landing: but I was al- 
ways watching Elliot and her to find the secret 
of his influence. 

A fearful annoyance to the leaders ot the 
speculation was the drunkenness of old Tom 
and George Hinde: these two encouraged one 
another and defied us, and of course they were 
our masters because no one but Elliot could 
move the Elephant from place to place, or work 
her on the stage. 

One night Elliot was so drunk that he fell 
down senseless at the door of her shed on his 
way to repose—I was not near, but Mr. Gallott, 
it seems, was, and he told us she put out her 
proboscis, drew him tenderly in, laid him on 
the straw, and flung a blanket over him or part- 
ly over him—Mr. Gallott is alive and a public 
character, you can ask him whether this is true : 
I tell the tale as twas told to me, and I can be- 
lieve it. 

Not long after this, in one of the American 
towns, I forget which, passing by D’jek’s shed I 
heard a tremendous row. I was about to call 
Elliot thinking it was the old story, somebody 
getting butchered: but I dont know how it 
was, something stopped me, and I looked cau- 
tiously in instead, and I saw Tom Elliot walk- 
ing into her with a pitchfork—she trembling 
like a school boy with her head in a corner— 
and the blood streaming from her sides. As 
soon as he caught sight of me he left off and 
muttered unintelligibly. I said nothing—I 
thought the more. . 


CAP 8. 


WE steamed and tramped up and down the 
United States of America. At Norfolk she 
broke loose at midnight, slipped into the Town, 
took up the trees on the Boulevard and strewed 
them flat, went into the market, broke into a 
vegetable shop, munched the entire stock, next 
to a coachmaker’s, took off a carriage wheel, 
opened the door, stripped the cushions, and we 
found her eating the stuffing. 

One day at noon we found ourselves fourteen 
miles from the Town, I forget its name, we had 
to play in that very night. Mr. Gallott had 
gone on to rehearse etc., and it behooved us to 
be marching after him. At this juncture, old 


Tom being rather drunk, feels a strong desire 





to be quite drunk, and refuses to stir from his 
brandy and water. Our Exchequer was in no 
condition to be trifled with thus; if Elliot and 
Co. became helpless for an hour or two, we 
should arrive too late for the night’s perform- 
ance, and D’jek eating her head off all the 
while. I coaxed and threatened our two brandy 
sponges; but in vain: they stuck and sucked. 
I was in despair: and being in despair I came 
to a desperate resolution; I determined to try 
and master her myself then and there and defy 
these drunkards. 

I told Pippin my project: he started back 
aghast: he viewed me in the light of a madman 
‘*are you tired of your life?” said he. But I 
was inflexible. Seven Dials pluck was up. I 
was enraged with my drunkards, and I was tired 
of waiting so many years the slave of a quadru- 
ped whose master was a brute. 

Elephants are driven with a rod of steel 
sharpened at the end; about a foot from the 
end of this weapon is a large hook, by sticking 
this hook into an Elephant’s ear and pulling it, 
you make them sensible which way you want 
them to go, and persuade them to comply. 

Armed with this tool I walked up to D’jek’s 
shed, and in the most harsh and brutal voice I 
could command bade her come out. She moved 
in the shed, but hesitated. I repeated the com- 
mand still more repulsively, and out she came 
toward me very slowly. 

With beasts such as lions, tigers and ele- 
phants great promptitude is the thing. Think 
for them! dont give them time to think! or 
their thoughts are apttobeevil. I had learned 
this much: so I introduced myself by driving 
the steel into D’jek’s ribs and then hooking her 
ear, while Pippin looked down aghast from a 
first story window. If D’jek had known how 
my heart was beating she would have killed me 
then and there: but finding no hesitation on 
my part, she took it all as a matter of course 
and walked with me like alamb. I found my- 
self alone with her on the road and fourteen 
miles of it before us. It was a serious situa- 
tion, but I-was ripe for it now. All the old 
women’s stories and traditions about an Ele- 
phant’s character had been drivea out of me by 
experience and washed out with blood. I had 
fathomed Elliot’s art, I had got what the French 
call the riddle key of Mademoiselle D’jek, and 
that key was ‘‘ Steel!” 

On we marched the best of friends—there 
were a number of little hills on the road, and 
as we mounted one, a figure used to appear be- 
hind us on the crest of the last between us and 
the sky—this was the gallant Pippin, solicitous 
for his friend’s fate, but desirous of not partak- 
ing it if adverse. And still the worthy Djek 
and I marched on the best of friends. About 
a mile out of the Town she put out her trunk, 
and tried to curl it gently round me in a ca- 
ressing way—I met this overture by driving the 
steel into her till the blood squirted out of her. 
If I had not the Syren would have killed me in 
the course of the next five minutes. Whenever 
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she relaxed her speed I drove the steel into her. 
When the afternoon sun smiled gloriously on 
us, and the poor thing felt nature stir in her 
heart, and began to frisk in her awful clumsy 
way, pounding the great globe, I drove the steel 
into her: if I had not I should not be here to 
relate this sprightly narrative. 

Meantime at * * * her Stage Manager and 
Financier were in great distress and anxiety. 
Four o'clock, and no elephant! At last they 
got so frightened, they came out to meet us, 
and presently to their amazement and delight 
D’jek strode up with her new general. Their 
ecstasy was great to think the whole business 
was no longer at a Drunkard’s mercy—“ But 
how did you manage—how ever did you win her 
heart?” ‘‘ With this?” said I and showed them 
the bloody steel. 

We had not been in the Town half an hour 
before Tom and George came in. They were 
not so drunk but what they trembled for their 
situations after my exploit, and rolled after us 
as fast they could. 

By these means I rose from Mademoiselle’s 
slave to be her companion and friend. 


THE VIRGINIANS. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 





Williamsburg in the midst of an immense shout- 
ing and yelling of a loyal, and principally negro 
population. The General rode in his own coach. 
Captain Talmadge, his Excellency’s Master of 
the Horse, attended him at the door of the pon- 
derous emblazoned vehicle, and riding by the 
side of the carriage during the journey from 
Williamsburg to Madam Esmond’s house. Ma- 
jor Danvers, aid-de-camp, sate in the front of 
the carriage with the little postmaster from 
Philadelphia, Mr. Franklin, who, printer’s boy 
as he had been, was a wonderful shrewd per- 
son, as his Excellency and the gentlemen of his 
family were fain to acknowledge, having a quan- 
tity of the most curious information respecting 
the colony, and regarding England too, where Mr. 
Franklin had been more than once. ‘’T'was 
extraordinary how a person of such humble ori- 
gin should have acquired such a variety of learn- 
ing and such a politeness of breeding, too, Mr. 
Franklin!” his Excellency was pleased to ob- 
serve, touching his hat graciously to the post- 
master. 

The postmaster bowed, said it had been his 
occasional good fortune to fall into the company 
of gentlemen like his Excellency, and that he 
had taken advantage of his opportunity to study 
their honors’ manners, and adapt himself to 
them as far as he might. As for education, he 
could not boast much of that—his father being 
but in straitened circumstances, and the advant- 
ages small in his native country of New En- 
gland: but he had done to the utmost of his 
power, and gathered what he could—he knew 
nothing like what they had in England. 

Mr. Braddock burst out laughing, and said, 
‘* As for education, there were gentlemen of the 
army, by George, who didn’t know whether they 
should spell bull with two b’s or one. He had 
heard the Duke of Marlborough was no special 
good penman. He had not the honor of serv- 


_.|ing under that noble commander—his Grace 


CHAPTER IX. 


HOSPITALITIES. 


IS EXCELLENCY the Commander-in- 
Chief set forth to pay his visit to Madam 
Esmond in such a state and splendor as became 
the first personage in all his Majesty’s colonies, 
plantations, and possessions of North America. 
His guard of dragoons preceded him out of 
Vor. XVI.—No. 93.—B b 








was before his time—but he thrashed the French 
soundly, although he was no scholar.” 

Mr. Franklin said he was aware of both those 
facts. 

“Nor is my Duke a scholar,” went on Mr. 
Braddock—‘‘aha, Mr. Postmaster, you have 
heard that, too—I see by the wink in your eye.” 

Mr. Franklin instantly withdrew the obnox- 
ious or satirical wink in his eye, and looked in 
the General’s jolly round face with a pair of 
orbs as innocent asababy’s. ‘‘ He’sno scholar, 
but he is a match for any French general that 
ever swallowed the English for fricassée de cra- 
paud. Hesaved the crown for the best of kings, 
his royal father, his Most Gracious Majesty King 
George.” 

Off went Mr. Franklin’s hat, and from his 
large buckled wig escaped a great halo of pow- 
der. 

‘** He is the soldier’s best friend, -nd has been 
the uncompromising enemy of all beggarly red- 
shanked Scotch rebels and intriguing Romish 
Jesuits who would take our liberty from us, and 
our religion by George. His royal highness, 
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my gracious master, is not a scholar neither, 
but he is one of the finest gentlemen in the 
world.” 

**T have seen his royal highness on horse- 
back, at a review of the Guards, in Hyde Park,” 
says Mr. Franklin. ‘‘The Duke is indeed a 
very fine gentleman on horseback.” 

**You shall drink his health to-day, Post- 
master. He is the best of masters, the best of 
friends, the best of sons to his royal old father; 
the best of gentlemen that ever wore an epaulet.” 

‘*Epaulets are quite out of my way, Sir,” 
says Mr. Franklin, laughing. ‘‘ You know I 
live in a Quaker city.” 

**Of course they are out of your way, my 
good friend. Every mantohisbusiness. You, 
and gentlemen of your class, to your books, and 
welcome. We don’t forbid you; we encourage 
you. We, to fight the enemy and govern the 
country. Hey, gentlemen? Lord! what roads 
you have in this colony, and how this con- 
founded coach plunges! Who have we here, 
with the two negro boys in white and blue 
liveries? He rides a good gelding.” 

“Tt is Mr. Washington,” says the aid-de- 
camp. 

**T would like him for a corporal of the Horse 
Grenadiers,” said the General. ‘He has a 
good figure on a horse. He knows the country, 
too, Mr. Franklin.” 

** Yes, indeed.” 

** And is an extremely genteel young man, 
considering the opportunities he has had. I 
should have thought he had the polish of Eu- 
rope, by George I should.” 

*¢ He does his best,” says Mr. Franklin, look- 
ing innocently at the stout chief, the exemplar 
of English elegance, who sat swagging from one 
side to the other of the carriage, his face as scar- 
let as his coat—swearing at every other word ; 
ignorant on every point off parade, except the 
merits of a bottle and the looks of a woman; 
not of high birth, yet absurdly proud of his no- 
ancestry; brave as a bull-dog; savage, lustful, 
prodigal, generous; gentle in soft moods; easy 
of love and laughter; dull of wit; utterly un- 
read ; ‘believing his country the first in the 
world, and he as good a gentleman as any in it. 
**Yes, he is mighty well for a provincial, upon 
my word. He was beat at Fort What-d’ye-call- 
um last year, down by the Thingamy river. 
What's the name on’t, Talmadge ?” 

**The Lord knows, Sir,” says Talmadge ; 
‘‘and I dare say the Postmaster, too, who is 
laughing at us both.” 

**Oh Captain !” 

‘Was caught in a regular trap. He had 
only militia and Indians with him. Good-day, 
Mr. Washington. A pretty nag, Sir. That 
was your first affair last year.” 

**That at Fort Necessity? Yes, Sir,” said 
the gentleman, gravely saluting as he rode up, 
followed by a couple of natty negro grooms, in 
smart livery coats and velvet hunting-caps. “I 
began ill, Sir, never having been in action un- 
til that unlucky day.” 





**You were all raw levies, my good fellow. 
You should have seen our militia run from the 
Scotch, and be cursed to them. You should 
have had some troops with you.” 

“Your Excellency knows ’tis my passionate 
desire to see and serve with them,” said Mr. 
Washington. 

‘*By George we shall try and gratify you, 
Sir,” said the General, with one of his usual 
huge oaths; and on the heavy carriage rolled 
toward Castlewood; Mr. Washington asking 
leave to gallop on ahead, in order to announce 
his Excellency’s speedy arrival to the lady there. 

The progress of the Commander-in-Chief was 
so slow that several humbler persons who were 
invited to meet his Excellency came up with 
his carriage, and, not liking to pass the great 
man on the road, formed quite a procession in 
the dusty wake of his chariot-wheels. First 
came Mr. Dinwiddie, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of his Majesty’s province, attended by his negro 
servants, and in company of Parson Broadbent, 
the jolly Williamsburg chaplain. These were 
presently joined by little Mr. Dempster, the young 
gentleman’s schoolmaster, in his great Ramillies 
wig, which he kept for occasions of state. Anon 
appeared Mr. Laws, the judge of the court, with 
Madam Laws on a pillion behind him, and their 
negro man carrying a box containing her lady- 
ship’s cap, and bestriding a mule. The proces- 
sion looked so ludicrous, that Major Danvers 
and Mr. Franklin espying it, laughed outright, 
though not so loud as to disturb his Excellency, 
who was asleep by this time, bade the whole of 
this queer rear-guard move on, and leave the 
Commander-in-Chief and his escort of Dragoons 
to follow at their leisure. There was room for 
all at Castlewood when they came. There was 
meat, drink, and the best tobacco for his Majes- 
ty’s soldiers, and laughing and jollity for the ne- 
groes, and a plenteous welcome for their mas- 
ters. 

The honest General required to be helped to 
most dishes at the table, and more than once, 
and was forever holding out his glass for drink ; 
Nathan’s sangaree he pronounced to be excel- 
lent, and had drunk largely of it on arriving 
before dinner. There was cider, ale, brandy, 
and plenty of good Bordeaux wine, some which 
Colonel Esmond himself had brought home with 
him to the colony, and which was fit for pon- 
teeficis canis, said little Mr. Dempster, with a 
wink to Mr. Broadbent, the clergyman of the 
adjoining parish. Mr. Broadbent returned the 
wink and nod, and drank the wine without car- 
ing about the Latin, as why should he, never 
having hitherto troubled himself about the lan- 
guage? Mr. Broadbent was a gambling, gur- 
zling, cock-fighting divine, who had passed much 
time in the Fleet prison, at Newmarket, at 
Hockley in the Hole; and having gone of all 
sorts of errands for his friend Lord Cinqbars, 
Lord Ringwood’s son (my lady Cinqbars’s wait- 
ing-woman being Mr. B.’s mother—I daresay, 
the modern reader had best not be too particu- 
lar regarding Mr. Broadbent's father’s pedigree), 
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had been of late seut out to a church-living in 
Virginia. He and young George had fought 
many a match of cocks together, taken many a 
roe in company, hauled in countless quantities 
of shad and salmon, slain wild geese and wild 
swans, pigeons and plovers, and destroyed myr- 
iads of canvas-backed ducks. It was said by 
the envious that Broadbent was the midnight 
poacher on whom Mr. Washington set his dogs, 
and whom he caned by the river side at Mount 
Vernon. The fellow got away from his captor’s 
grip, and scrambled to his boat in the dark; but 
Broadbent was laid up for two Sundays after- 
ward, and when he came abroad again had the 
evident remains of a black eye and a new col- 
lar to his coat. All the games at the cards had 
George Esmond and Parson Broadbent played 
together, besides hunting all the birds in the 
air, the beasts in the forest, and the fish of the 
sea. Indeed, when the boys rode together to 
get their reading with Mr. Dempster, I suspect 
that Harry staid behind and took lessons from 
the other professor of European learning and 
accomplishments—George going his own way, 
reading his own books, and, of course, telling 
no tales of his younger brother. 

All the birds of the Virginia air, and all the 
fish of the sea in season were here laid on Mad- 
am Esmond’s board to feed his Excellency and 
the rest of the English and American gentle- 
men. The gumbo was declared to be perfection 
(young Mr. George’s black servant was ramed 
after this dish, being discovered behind the 
door with his head in a bowl of this delicious 
hotch-potch by the late Colonel, and grimly 
christened on the spot), the shad were rich and 
fresh, the stewed terrapins were worthy of Lon- 
don aldermen—before George, he would like the 
Duke himself to taste them, his Excellency 
deigned to say—and, indeed, stewed terrapins 
are worthy of any duke or even emperor. The 
negro women have a genius for cookery, and in 
Castlewood kitchens there were adepts in the art 
brought up under the keen eye of the late and 
the present Madam Esmond. Certain of the 
dishes, especially the sweets and flans, Madam 
Esmond prepared herself with great neatness 
and dexterity ; carving several of the principal 
pieces, as the kindly cumbrous fashion of the 
day was, putting up the laced lappets of her 
sleeves, and showing the prettiest round arms 
and small hands and wrists as she performed 
this ancient rite of a hospitality not so languid 
as ours. The old law of the table was that the 
mistress was to press her guests with a decent 
eagerness, to watch and see whom she could en- 
courage to farther enjoyment, to know culinary 
anatomic secrets, and execute carving opera- 
tions upon fowls, fish, game, joints of meat, and 
so forth; to cheer her guests to fresh efforts, to 
whisper her neighbor, Mr. Braddock: “I have 
kept for your Excellency the jowl of this sal- 
mon.—lI will take no denial! Mr. Franklin, 
you drink only water, Sir, though our cellar has 
wholesome wine which gives no headaches.— 
Mr. Justice, you love wood-cock pie?” 





‘*Because I know who makes the pastry,” 
says Mr. Laws, the Judge, with a profound 
bow. ‘I wish, Madam, we had such a happy 
knack of pastry at home as you have at Castle- 
wood. I often say to my wife, ‘My dear, I 
wish you had Madam Esmond’s hand.’ ” 

**It is a very pretty hand; I am sure others 
would like it too,” says Mr. Postmaster of Bos- 
ton—at which remark Mr. Esmond looks but 
half-pleased at the little gentleman. 

**Such a hand for a light pie-crust,” contin- 
ues the Judge, “‘and my service to you, Mad- 
am.” And he thinks the widow can not but 
be propitiated by this compliment, She says 
simply that she had lessons when she was at 
home in England for her education, and that 
there were certain dishes which her mother 
taught her to make, and which her father and 
sons both liked. She was very glad if they 
pleased her company. More such remarks fol- 
low: more dishes; ten times as much meat as 
is needful for the company. Mr. Washington 
does not embark in the general conversation 
much, but he and Mr. Talmadge, and Major 
Danvers, and the Postmaster, are deep in talk 
about roads, rivers, conveyances, sumpter-horses, 
and artillery train; and the provincial militia 
Colonel has bits of bread laid at intervals on the 
table before him, and stations marked out, on 
which he has his finger, and regarding which he 
is talking to his brother aids-de-camp, till a 
negro-servant, changing the courses, brushes 
off the Potomac with a napkin, and sweeps up 
the Ohio in a spoon. 

At the end of dinner, Mr. Broadbent leaves 
his place and walks up behind the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor’s chair, where he says Grace, re- 
turning to his seat and resuming his knife and 
fork when this work of devotion is over. And 
now the sweets and puddings are come, of which 
I can give you a list, if you like; but what 
young lady cares for the puddings of to-day, 
much more for those which were eaten a hun- 
dred years ago, and which Madam Esmond had 
prepared for her guests with so much neatness 
and skill? Then, the table being cleared, Na- 
than, her chief manager, lays a glass to every 
person, and fills his mistress’s. Bowing to the 
company, she says she drinks but one toast, but 
knows how heartily all the gentlemen present 
will join her. Then she calls ‘‘ His Majesty,” 
bowing to Mr. Braddock, who with his aids- 
de-camp and the colonial gentlemen all loyally 
repeat the name of their beloved and gracious 
Sovereign. And hereupon, having drunk her 
glass of wine and saluted all the company, the 
widow retires between a row of negro-servants, 
performing one of her very handsomest courte- 
sies at the door. 

The kind Mistress of Castlewood bore her part 
in the entertainment with admirable spirit, and 
looked so gay and handsome, and spoke with 
such cheerfulness and courage to all her com- 
pany, that the few ladies who were present at 
the dinner could not but congratulate Madam 
Esmond upon the elegance of the feast, and es- 
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pecially upon her manner of presiding at it. | 
But they were scarcely got to her drawing-room 
when her artificial courage failed her, and she 
burst into tears on the sofa by Mrs. Laws’s side, 
just in the midst of a compliment from that 
lady. ‘‘Ah, Madam!” she said, “it may be 
an honor, as you say, to have the King’s repre- 
sentative in my house, and our family has re- 
ceived greater personages than Mr. Braddock. 
But he comes to take one of my sons away from 
me. Who knows whether my boy will return, 
or how? .I dreamed of him last night as wound- 
ed, and quite white with blood streaming from 
his side. I would not be so il!-mannered as to 
let my grief be visible before the gentlemen ; 
but, my good Mrs. Justice, who has parted with 
children, and who has a mother’s heart of her 
own, would like me none the better if mine 
were very easy this evening.” 





The ladies administered such consolations as | 


in the hospitality of the night. Mrs. Mountain 
was fain to bustle away with her keys to the sa- 
cred vault where the Colonel’s particular Bor- 
deaux lay, surviving its master, who, too, had 
long passed underground. As they went on 
their journey, Mrs. Mountain asked whether 
any of the gentlemen had had too much? Na- 
than thought Mister Broadbent was tipsy — he 
always tipsy ; he then thought the General gen- 
tleman was tipsy; and he thought Master George 
was a lilly drunk. 

“Master George!” cries Mrs. Mountain ; 
‘‘why, he will sit for days without touching a 
drop.” 

Nevertheless, Nathan persisted in his notion 
that Master George was a lilly drunk. He was 
always filling his glass, he had talked, he had 
sung, he had cut jokes, especially against Mr. 
Washington, which made Mr. Washington quite 
red and angry, Nathan said. ‘‘ Well, well!” 


seemed proper or palatable to their hostess, who | Mrs. Mountain cried, eagerly, “it was right a 
tried not to give way farther to her melancholy, | gentleman should make himself merry in good 
and remembered that she had other duties to, company, and pass the bottle along with his 
perform before yielding to her own sad mood. friends.” And she trotted to the particular 
**Tt will be time enough, Madam, to be sorry | Bordeaux cellar with only the more alacrity. 

when they are gone,” she said to the Justice’s| |The tone of freedom and almost impertinence 
wife, her good neighbor. ‘*My boy must not! which young George Esmond had adopted of 
see me following him with a wistful face, and| late days toward Mr. Washington had very 
have our parting made more dismal by my weak- | deeply vexed and annoyed that gentleman. 
ness. It is good that gentlemen of his rank and | 


station should show themselves where their coun- | 
try calls them. That has always been the way | 


of the Esmonds, and the same Power which | 


There was scarce half a dozen years’ difference 
of age between him and the Castlewood twins ; 
but Mr. Washington had always been remark- 
ed for a discretion and sobriety much beyond 


graciously preserved my dear father through his time of life, while the boys of Castlewood 
twenty great battles in the Queen’s time, I trust | seemed younger than theirs. They had always 
and pray will watch over my son now his turn is | been till now under their mother’s anxious tu- 
come to do his duty.” And now, instead of la-| telage, and had looked up to their neighbor of 
menting her fate, or farther alluding to it, I dare | Mount Vernon as their guide, director, friend— 
say the resolute lady sate down with her female | as, indeed, almost every body seemed to do who 
friends to a pool of cards and a dish of coffee, | came in contact with the simple and upright 
while the gentlemen remained in the neighbor- | young man. Himself of the most scrupulous 
ing parlor, still calling their toasts and drinking | gravity and good-breeding, in his communica- 
their wine. When one lady objected that these | tion with other folks he appeared to exact, or, 
latter were sitting rather long, Madam Esmond | at any rate, to occasion, the same behavior. 
said: ‘‘ It would improve and amuse the boys to| His nature was above levity and jokes: they 
be with the English gentlemen. Such society | seemed out of place when addressed to him. 
was very rarely to be had in their distant prov- | He was slow of comprehending them, and they 
ince, and though their conversation sometimes | slunk, as it were, abashed out of his society. 
was free, she was sure that gentlemen and men | “ He always seemed great to me,” says Harry 
of fashion would have regard to the youth of | Warrington, in one of his letters, many years 
her sons, and say nothing before them which | after the date of which we are writing, ‘‘and I 
young people should not hear.” | never thought of him otherwise than of a hero. 

It was evident that the English gentlemen | When he came over to Castlewood, and taught 
relished the good cheer provided for them. us boys surveying, to see him riding to hounds 
While the ladies were yet at their cards, Na-| was as if he was charging an army. If he fired 
than came in and whispered Mrs. Mountain, | a shot, I thought the bird must come down; and 
who at first cried out, “No! she would give no| if he flung a net, the largest fish in the river 
more—the common Bordeaux they might have, | were sure to be in it. His words were always 
and welcome, if they still wanted more—but she | few, but they were always wise ; they were not 
would not give any more of the Colonel’s.” It| idle, as our words are—they were grave, sober, 


appeared that the dozen bottles of particular | and strong, and ready on occasion to do their 
claret had been already drunk up by the gentle-| duty. In spite of his antipathy to him, my 
men, besides all “‘ cider, Burgundy, Lisbon, and | brother respected and admired the General as 
Madeira,” says Mrs. Mountain, enumerating the | much as I did — that is to say, more than any 
mortal man.” 

Mr. Washington was the first to leave the 


supplies. 
But Madam Esmond was for having no stint 
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jovial party which were doing so much honor 
to Madam Esmond’s hospitality. Young George 
Esmond, who had taken his mother’s place when 
she left it, had been free with the glass and with 
the tongue. He had said a score of things to 
his guest which wounded and chafed the latter, 
and to which Mr. Washington could give no re- 
ply. Angry beyond all endurance, he left the 
table at length, and walked away through the 
open windows into the broad veranda or porch 
which belonged to Castlewood, as to all Vir- 
ginian houses. 

Here Madam Esmond caught sight of her 
friend’s tall frame as it strode up and down be- 
fore the windows; and, the evening being warm, 
or her game over, she gave up her cards to one 
of the other ladies, and joined her good neigh- 
bor out of doors. He tried to compose his 
countenance as well as he could; it was impos- 
sible that he should explain to his hostess why 
and with whom he was angry. 

** The gentlemen are long over their wine,” 
she said; ‘* gentlemen of the army are always 
fond of it.” 

“Tf drinking makes good soldiers, some yon- 
der are distinguishing themselves greatly, mad- 
am,” said Mr. Washington. 

“ And I dare say the General is at the head 
of his troops ?” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” answered the Colonel, 
who always received this lady’s remarks, play- 
ful or serious, with a peculiar softness and kind- 
ness. ‘* But the General is the General, and it 
is not for me to make remarks on his Excellen- 
cy’s doings at table or elsewhere. I think very 
likely that military gentlemen born and bred at 
home are different from us of the colonies. We 
have such a hot sun that we need not wine to 
fire our blood as they do. And drinking toasts 
seems a point of honor with them. Talmadge 
hiccoughed to me—I should say, whispered to me 
—just now, that an officer could no more re- 
fuse a toast than a challenge, and he said that 
it was after the greatest difficulty and dislike at 
first that he learned to drink. He has certain- 
ly overcome his difficulty with uncommon reso- 
lution.” 

**What, I wonder, can you talk of for so many 
hours ?” asked the lady. 

“T don’t think I can tell you all we talk of, 
madam, and I must not tell tales out of school. 
We talked about the war, and of the force Mr. 
Contreceeur has, and how we are to get at him. 
The General is for making the campaign in his 
coach, and makes light of it and the enemy. 
That we shall beat them, if we meet them, I 
trust there is no doubt.” 

‘* How can there be?” says the lady, whose 
father had served under Marlborough. 

‘* Mr. Franklin, though he is only from New 
England,” continued the gentleman, ‘spoke 
great good sense, and would have spoken more 
if the English gentlemen would let him; but 
they reply invariably that we are only raw pro- 
vincials, and don’t know what disciplined British 
troops can do. Had they not best hasten for- 





ward and make turnpike-roads, and have com- 
fortable inns ready for his Excellency at the end 
of the day’s march. ‘There’s some sort of inns, 
I suppose,’ says Mr. Danvers, ‘ not so comforta- 
ble as we have in England; we can’t expect 
that.’ ‘No, you can’t expect that,’ says Mr. 
Franklin, who seems a very shrewd and face- 
tious person. He drinks his water, and seems 
to laugh at the Englishmen, though I doubt 
whether it is fair for a water-drinker to sit by 
and spy out the weaknesses of gentlemen over 
their wine.” 

** And my boys? I hope they are prudent?” 
said the widow, laying her hand on her guest’s 
arm. ‘‘ Harry promised me, and when he gives 
his word I can trust him for any thing. George 
is always moderate. Why do you look so grave?” 

‘* Indeed, to be frank with you, I do not know 
what has come over George in these last days,” 
says Mr. Washington. ‘He has some griev- 
ance against me which I do not understand, and 
of which I don’t care to ask the reason. He 
spoke to me before the gentlemen in a way 
which scarcely became him. We are going the 
campaign together, and ’tis a pity we begin such 
ill friends.” 

‘*He has been ill. He is always wild and 
wayward, and hard to understand. But he has 
the most affectionate heart in the world. You 
will bear with him, you will protect him—prom- 
ise me you will.” 

** Dear lady, I will do so with my life,” Mr. 
Washington said, with great fervor. ‘‘ You 
know I would lay it down cheerfully for you or 
any you love.” 

‘** And my father’s blessing and mine go with 
you, dear friend!” cried the widow, full of thanks 
and affection. 

As they pursued their conversation, they had 
quitted the porch under which they had first be- 
gun to talk, and where they could hear the laugh- 
ter and toasts of the gentlemen over their wine, 
and were pacing a walk on the rough lawn be- 
fore the house. Young George Warrington, from 
his place at the head of the table in the dining- 
room, could see the pair as they passed to and 
fro, and had listened for some time past, and re- 
plied in a very distracted manner to the remarks 
of the gentlemen round about him, who were too 
much engaged with their own talk, and jokes, and 
drinking, to pay much attention to their young 
host’s behavior. Mr. Braddock loved a song aft- 
er dinner, and Mr. Danvers, his aid-de-camp, 
who had a fine tenor voice, was delighting his 
General with the latest ditty from Marybone 
Gardens, when George Warrington, jumping up, 
ran toward the window, and then returned and 
pulled his brother Harry by the sleeve, who sate 
with his back toward the window. 

‘¢ What is it?” says Harry, who, for his part, 
was charmed too with the song and chorus. 

“‘Come!” cried George, with a stamp of his 
foot, and the younger followed obediently. 

“What is it?” continued George, with a bitter 
oath. “Don’t you see what itis? They were 
billing and cooing this morning; they are bilJ- 





“you are right. Mother can’t marry our mur- 
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ing and cooing now before going to roost. Had 
we not better both go into the garden, and pay 
our duty to our mamma and papa?” and he 
pointed to Mr. Washington, who was taking the 
widow’s hand very tenderly in his. 





CHAPTER X. 
A HOT AFTERNOON. 





GenerAL Brappock and the other guests of 
Castlewood being duly consigned to their re- 
spective quarters, the boys retired to their own | 
room, and there poured out to one another | 
their opinions respecting the great event of the | 
day. They would not bear such a marriage— 
no. Was the representative of the Marquises | 
of Esmond to marry the younger son of a colo- | 
nial family, who had been bred up as a land- | 
surveyor! Castlewood, and the boys at nine- | 
teen years of age, handed over to the tender | 
mercies of a step-father of three-and-twenty ! 
Oh, it was monstrous! Harry was for going 
straightway to his mother in her bed-room— | 
where her black maidens were divesting her 
ladyship of the simple jewels and fineries which | 
she had assumed in compliment to the feast— 
protesting against the odious match, and an- 
nouncing that they would go home, live upon 
their little property there, and leave her forever, | 
if the unnatural union took place. 

George advocated another way of stopping it, 
and explained his plan to his admiring brother. 
*¢Our mother,” he said, “‘can’t marry a man 
with whom one or both of us has been out on 
the field, and who has wounded us or killed us, 
or whom we have wounded or killed. We 
must have him out, Harry.” 

Harry saw the profound truth conveyed in 
George’s statement, and admired his brother’s 
immense sagacity. ‘‘No, George,” says he, 





derer; she won’t be as bad as that. And if we 
pink him, he is done for. ‘ Cadit questio,’ as 
Mr. Dempster used to say. Shall I send my 
boy with a challenge to Colonel George now?” 

‘* My dear Harry,” the elder replied, thinking 
with some complacency of his affair of honor at 
Quebec, ‘‘ you are not accustomed to affairs of 
this sort.” 

**No,” owned Harry, with a sigh, looking 
with envy and admiration on his senior. 

‘We can’t insult a gentleman in our own 
house,” continued George, with great majesty, 
‘the laws of honor forbid such inhospitable 
treatment. But, Sir, we can ride out with him, 
and, as soon as the park gates are closed, we 
can tell him our mind.” 

“That we can, by George!” cries Harry, 
grasping his brother’s hand, ‘‘ and that we will, 
too. Isay, Georgy...” Here the lad’s face 
became very red, and his brother asked him 
what he would say ? 

“This is my turn, brother,” Harry pleaded. 
‘* Tf you go to the campaign, I ought to have the 
other affair. Indeed, indeed, I ought;” and 
he prayed for this bit of promotion. 

‘** Again the head of the house must take the 
lead, my dear,” George said, with a superb air. 
“Tf I fall, my Harry will avenge me. But I 
must fight George Washington, Hal: and ’tis 
best I should; for, indeed, I hate him the 
worst. Was it not he who counseled my mo- 
ther to order that wretch, Ward, to lay hands 
on me?” 

** Ah, George,” interposed the more pacable 
younger brother, ‘‘ you ought to forget and for- 
give !” 

‘*Forgive? Never, Sir, as long as I remem- 
ber. You can’t order remembrance out of a 
man’s mind; and a wrong that was a wrong 
| yesterday must be a wrong to-morrow. I never, 
of my knowledge, did one to any man, and I 

never will suffer one, if I can help it. I think 
very ill of Mr. Ward, but I don’t think so badly 
| of him as to suppose he will ever forgive thee 
that blow with the ruler. Colonel Washington 
is our enemy, mine especially. He has advised 
one wrong against me, and he meditates a 
greater. I tell you brother, we must punish 
him.” 

The grandsire’s old Bourdeaux had set 


| George’s ordinarily pale countenance into a 
|flame. Harry, his brother’s fondest worshiper, 
| could not but admire George’s haughty bearing 


and rapid declamation, and prepared himself, 
with his usual docility, to follow his chief. So 
the boys went to their beds, the elder conveying 
special injunctions to his junior to be civil to all 
the guests so long as they remained under the 
maternal roof on the morrow. 

Good manners and a repugnance to telling 
tales out of school, forbid us from saying which 
of Madam Esmond’s guests was the first to fall 
under the weight of her hospitality. The re- 
spectable descendants of Messrs. Talmadge and 


| Danvers, aids-de-camp to his Excellency, might 
! not care to hear how their ancestors were intoxi- 
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cated a hundred years ago; and yet the gentle- 
men themselves took no shame in the fact, and 
there is little doubt they or their comrades were 
tipsy twice or thrice in the week. Let us fancy 
them reeling to bed, supported by sympathizing 
negroes; and their vinous General, too stout a 
toper to have surrendered himself to a half-dozen 
bottles of Bordeaux, conducted to his chamber 
by the young gentlemen of the house, and 
speedily sleeping the sleep which friendly Bac- 
chus gives. The good lady of Castlewood saw 
the condition of her guests without the least sur- 
prise or horror; and was up early in the morning, 
providing cooling drinks for their hot palates, 
which the servants carried to their respective 
chambers. At breakfast, one of the English 
officers rallied Mr. Franklin, who took no wine 
at all, and therefore refused the morning cool 
draught of toddy, by showing how the Philadel- 
phia gentleman lost two pleasures, the drink and 
the toddy. The young fellow said the disease 
was pleasant and the remedy delicious, and 
laughingly proposed to continue repeating them 
both. The General’s new American aid-de- 
camp, Colonel Washington, was quite sober and 
serene. The British officers vowed they must 
take him in hand and teach him what the ways 
of the English army were; but the Virginian 
gentleman gravely said he did not care to learn 
that part of the English military education. 

The widow, occupied as she had been with 
the cares of a great dinner, followed by a great 
breakfast on the morning ensuing, had little 
leisure to remark the behavior of her sons very 
closely, but at least saw that George was scru- 
pulously polite to her favorite, Colonel Wash- 
ington, as to all the other guests of the house. 

Before Mr. Braddock took his leave, he had 
a private audience of Madam Esmond, in which 
his Excellency formally offered to take her son 
into his family ; and when the arrangements for 
George’s departure were settled between his mo- 
ther and future chief, Madam Esmond, though 
she might feel them, did not show any squeamish 
terrors about the dangers of the bottle, which 
she saw were among the severest and most cer- 
tain which her son would have to face. She 
knew her boy must take his part in the world, 
and encounter his portion of evil and good. 
“Mr. Braddock is a perfect fine gentleman in 
the morning,” she said, stoutly, to her aid-de- 
camp, Mrs. Mountain; ‘‘and though my papa 
did not drink, ’tis certain that many of the best 
company in England do.” The jolly general 
good-naturedly shook hands with George, who 
presented himself to his Excellency after the 
maternal interview was over, and bade George 
welcome, and to be in attendance at Frederick 
three days hence; shortly after which time the 
expedition would set forth. 

And now the great coach was again called 
into requisition, the General’s escort pranced 
round it, the other guests and their servants 
went to horse. The lady of Castlewood attend- 
ed his Excellency to the steps of the veranda 
in front of her house, the young gentlemen fol- 





lowed, and stood on each side of his coach-door. 
The guard trumpeter blew a shrill blast, the 
negroes shouted ‘‘ Huzzay, and God sabe de 
King!” as Mr. Braddock most graciously took 
leave of his hospitable entertainers, and rolled 
away on his road to head-quarters. 

As the boys went up the steps, there was the 
Colonel once more taking leave of their mother. 
No doubt she had been once more recommend- 
ing George to his namesake’s care ; for Colonel 
Washington said: ‘‘ With my life. You may 
depend on me,” as the lads returned to their 
mother and the few guests still remaining in 
the porch. The Colonel was booted and ready 
to depart. ‘‘ Farewell, my dear Harry,” he 
said. ‘‘ With you, George, ’tis no adieu. We 
shall meet in three days at the camp.” 

Both the young men were going to danger, 
perhaps to death. Colonel Washington was tak- 
ing leave of her, and she was to see him no 
more before the campaign. No wonder the 
widow was very much moved. 

George Warrington watched his mother’s emo- 
tion, and interpreted it with a pang of malig- 
nant scorn. ‘‘Stay yet a moment, and console 
our mamma,” he said, with a steady counte- 
nance, ‘‘ only the time to get ourselves booted, 
and my brother and I will ride with you a little 
way, George.” George Warrington had already 
ordered his horses. The three young men were 
speedily under way, their negro grooms behind 
them, and Mrs. Mountain, who knew she had 
made mischief between them and trembled for 
the result, felt a vast relief that Mr. Washing- 
ton was gone without a quarrel with the brothers, 
without, at any rate, an open declaration of love 
to their mother. 

No man could be more courteous in demean- 
or than George Warrington to his neighbor and 
namesake, the Colonel. ‘The latter was pleased 
and surprised at his young friend’s altered be- 
havior. The community of danger, the neces- 
sity of future fellowship, the softening influence 
of the long friendship which bound him to the 
Esmond family, the tender adieux which had 
just passed between him and the mistress of 
Castlewood, inclined the Colonel to forget the 
unpleasantness of the past days, and made him 
more than usually friendly with his young com- 
panion. George was quite gay and easy: it was 
Harry who was melancholy now; he rode si- 
lently and wistfully by his brother, keeping away 
from Colonel Washington, to whose side he used 
always to press eagerly before. If the honest 
Colonel remarked his young friend’s conduct, 
no doubt he attributed it to Harry’s known af- 
fection for his brother, and his natural anxiety 
to be with George now the day of their parting 
was so near. 

They talked further about the war, and the 
probable end of the campaign ; none of the three 
doubted its successful termination. Two thou- 
sand veteran British troops with their com- 
mander must get the better of any force the 
French could bring against them, if only they 
moved in decent time. The ardent young Vir- 
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ginian soldier had an immense respect for the 
experienced valor and tactics of the regular 
troops. King George II. had no more loyal 
subject that Mr. Braddock’s new aid-de-camp. 

So the party rode amicably together, until 
they reached a certain rude log-house, called 
Benson’s, of which the proprietor, according to 
the custom of the day and country, did not dis- 
dain to accept money from his guests in return 
for hospitalities provided. There was a recruit- 
ing station here, and some officers and men of 
Halkett’s regiment assembled, and here Colonel 
Washington supposed that his young friend 
would take leave of him. 

While their horses were baited, they entered 
the public room, and found a rough meal pre- 
pared for such as were disposed to partake. 
George Warrington entered the place with a 
particularly gay and lively air, whereas poor 
Harry’s face was quite white and wo-begone. 

**One would think, Squire Harry, ’twas you 
who was going to leave home and fight the 
French and Indians, and not Mr. George,” says 
Benson. 

‘*T may be alarmed about danger to my broth- 
er,” said Harry, ‘‘ though I might bear my own 
share pretty well. “Tis not my fault that I stay 
at home.” 

**No, indeed, brother,” cries George. 

** Harry Warrington’s courage does not need 
any proof!” cries Mr. Washington. 

**You do the family honor by speaking so 
well of us, Colonel,” says Mr. George, with a 
low bow. ‘‘I daresay we can hold our own, if 
need be.” 

While his friend was vaunting his courage, 
Harry looked, to say the truth, by no means 
courageous. As his eyes met his brother’s he 
read in George’s look an announcement which 
alarmed the fond, faithful lad. ‘‘ You are not 
going to do it now?” he whispered his brother. 

**Yes, now ;” says Mr. George, very steadily. 

“For God’s sake let me have the turn. You 
are going on the campaign, you ought not to 
have every thing—and there may be an expla- 
nation, George. We may be all wrong.” 

“‘Pshaw, howcan we? It must be done now 
—don’t be alarmed. No names shall be men- 
tioned—I shall easily find a subject.” 

A couple of Halkett’s officers, whom our 
young gentlemen knew, were sitting under the 
porch, with the Virginian toddy-bowl before 
them. 

‘‘What are you conspiring, gentlemen?” cried 
one of them. ‘‘Is it a drink ?” 

By the tone of their voices and their flushed 
cheeks it was clear the gentlemen had already 
been engaged in drinking that morning. 

**The very thing, Sir,” George said, gayly. 
“Fresh glasses, Mr. Benson! What, no glasses? 
Then we must have at the bowl.” 

** Many a good man has drunk from it,” says 
Mr. Benson; and the lads one after another, 
and bowing first to their military acquaintance, 
touched the bowl with their lips. The liquor 
did not seem to be much diminished for the 





boys’ drinking, though George especially gave 
himself a toper’s airs, and protested it was de- 
licious after their ride. He called out to Colonel 
Washington, who was at the porch, to join his 
friends, and drink. 

The lad’s tone was offensive, and resembled 
the manner lately adopted by him, and which 
had so much chafed Mr. Washington. He 
bowed, and said he was not thirsty. 

‘Nay, the liquor is paid for,” says George, 
**never fear, Colonel.” 

“*T said I was not thirsty. I did not say the 
liquor was not paid for,” said the young Colonel, 
drumming with his foot. 

‘* When the King’s health is proposed, an of- 
ficer can hardly say no. I drink the health of 
his Majesty, gentlemen,” cried George. ‘‘Col- 
onel Washington can drink it or leave it. The 
King!” 

This was a point of military honor. The two 
British officers of Halkett’s, Captain Grace, and 
Mr. Waring, both drank the King. Harry War- 
rington drank the King. Colonel Washington, 
with glaring eyes, gulped, too, a slight draught 
from the bow]. 

Then Captain Grace proposed ‘*The Duke 
and the Army,” which toast there was likewise 
no gainsaying.* Colonel Washington had to 
swallow the Duke and the Army. 

**You don’t seem to stomach the toast, Col- 
onel,” said George. 

**T tell you again, I don’t want to drink,” re- 
plied the Colonel. ‘‘It seems to me the Duke 
and the Army would be served all the better if 
their healths were not drunk so often.” 

“You are not up to the ways of regular troops 
as yet,” said Captain Grace, with rather a thick 
voice. 

“ Maybe not, Sir.” 

‘* A British officer,” continues Captain Grace, 
with great energy but doubtful articulation, 
‘‘never neglects a toast of that sort, nor any 
other duty. A man who refuses to drink the 
health of the Duke—hang me, such a man 
should be tried by a court-martial!” 

‘* What means this language to me? Yor 
are drunk, Sir!” roared Colonel Washington, 
jumping up, and striking the table with his 
fist. 

‘* A cursed provincial officer say I’m drunk!” 
shrieks out Captain Grace. ‘* Waring, do you 
hear that?” 

‘¢ T heard it, Sir!” cried George Warrington. 
“We allheard it. He entered at my invitation 
—the liquor called for was mine: the table was 
mine—and I am shocked to hear such monstrous 
language used at it as Colonel Washington has 
just employed toward my esteemed guest, Cap- 
tain Waring.” 

‘*Confound your impudence, you infernal 
young jackanapes!” bellowed out Colonel 
Washington. ‘‘You dare to insult me before 
British officers, and find fault with my lan- 
guage? For months past I have borne with 
such impudence from you, that if I had not 
loved your mother—yes, Sir, and your good 
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grandfather and your brother—I would—I 
would—” Here his words failed him, and the 
irate Colonel, with glaring eyes and purple face, 
and every limb quivering with wrath, stood for 
a moment speechless before his young enemy. 

*¢You would what, Sir?” says George, very 
quietly, ‘‘if you did not love my grandfather, 
and my brother, and my mother? You are 
making her petticoat a plea for some conduct of 
yours—you would do what, Sir, may I ask 
again ?” 

**T would put you across my knee and whip 
you, you snarling little puppy, that’s what I 
would do!” cried the Colonel, who had found 
breath by this time, and vented another explo- 
sion of fury. 

‘* Because you have known us all our lives, 
and made our house your own, that is no rea- 
son you should insult either of us!” here cried 
Harry, starting up. ‘‘ What you have said, 
George Washington, is an insult to me and my 
brother alike. You will ask our pardon, Sir!” 

“ Pardon ?” 

‘‘Or give us the reparation that is due to 
gentlemen,” continues Harry. 

The stout Colonel’s heart smote him to think 
that he should be at mortal quarrel or called 
upon to shed the blood of one of the lads he 
loved.. As Harry stood facing him, with his 
fair hair, flushing cheeks, and quivering voice, 
an immense tenderness and kindness filled the 
bosom of the elder man. ‘‘I—I am bewilder- 
ed,” he said. ‘My words, perhaps, were very 
hasty. What has been the meaning of George’s 
behavior to me for months back? Only tell me, 
and, perhaps—” 

The evil spirit was awake and victorious in 
young George Warrington: his black eyes shot 
out scorn and hatred at the simple and guileless 
gentleman before him. ‘*You are shirking 
from the question, Sir, as you did from the toast 
just now,” he said. ‘‘I am not a boy to suffer 
under your arrogance. You have publicly in- 
sulted me in a public place, and I demand a 
reparation.” 

**In Heaven’s name be it!” says Mr. Wash- 
ington, with the deepest grief in his face. 

*¢ And you have insulted me,” continues Cap- 
tain Grace, reeling toward him. ‘* What was 
ithesaid? Confound the militia captain—col- 
onel, what'is he? You’ve insulted me! Oh, 
Waring! to think I should be insulted by a cap- 
tain of militia!” And tears bedewed the noble 
Captain’s cheek as this harrowing thought cross- 
ed his mind. 

**T insult you, you hog!” the Colonel again 
yelled out, for he was little affected by humor, 
and had no disposition to laugh as the others 
had at the scene. And, behold, at this minute 
a fourth adversary was upon him. 

“Great Powers, Sir!” said Captain Waring, 
‘* are three affairs not enough for you, and must 
I come into the quarrel, too? You have a quar- 
rel with these two young gentlemen.” 

“Hasty words, Sir” cries poor Harry, once 
more. 





“Hasty words, Sir!” cries Captain Waring. 
“A gentleman tells another gentleman that he 
will put him across his knees and whip him, 
and you call those hasty words? Let me tell 
you if any man were to say me, ‘ Charles War- 
ing,’ or ‘Captain Waring, I’ll put you across 
my knees and whip you,’ I'd say, ‘I'll drive my 
cheese-toaster through his body,’ if he were as 
big as Goliath, I would. That’s one affair with 
young Mr. George Warrington. Mr. Harry, of 
course, as a young man of spirit, will stand by 
his brother. That’s two. Between Grace and 
the Colonel apology is impossible. And, now 
—tun me through the body! You call an offi- 
cer of my regiment—of Halkett’s, Sir!—a hog 
before my face! Great Heavens, Sir! Mr. 
Washington! are you all like this in Virginia ? 
Excuse me, I would use no offensive personal- 
ity, as, by George! I will suffer none from any 
man! but, by Gad, Colonel! give me leave to 
tell you that you are the most quarrelsome man 
I ever saw in my life. Call a disabled officer 
of my regiment—for he is disabled, ain’t you, 
Grace ?—call him a hog before me! You with- 
draw it, Sir—you withdraw it ?” 

“Ts this some infernal conspiracy in which 
you are all leagued against me?” shouted the 
Colonel. ‘‘It would seem as if I was drunk, 
and not you, as you all are. I withdraw no- 
thing. Lapologize for nothing. By Heavens! 
I will meet one or half a dozen of you in your 
turn, young or old, drunk or sober.” 

**T do not wish to hear myself called more 
names,” cried Mr. George Warrington. ‘This 
affair can proceed, Sir, without any further in- 
sult on your part. When will it please you to 
give me the meeting ?” 

‘The sooner the better, Sir!” said the Col- 
onel, fuming with rage. 

“The sooner the better,” hiccoughed Captain 
Grace, with many oaths needless to print (in 
those days oaths were the customary garnish of 
all gentlemen’s conversation); and he rose 
staggering from his seat, and reeled toward his 
sword, which he had laid by the door, and fell 
as he reached the weapon. ‘‘The sooner the 
better!” the poor tipsy wretch again cried out 
from the ground, waving his weapon and knock- 
ing his own hat over his eyes. 

‘* At any rate, this gentleman’s business will 
keep cool till to-morrow,” the Militia Colonel 
said, turning to the other King’s officer. ‘You 
will hardly bring your man out to-day; Captain 
Waring ?” 

**I confess that neither his hand nor mine 
are particularly steady,” said Waring. 

*¢ Mine is!” cried Mr. Warrington, glaring at 
his enemy. 

‘*¢ His comrade of former days was as hot and 
as savage. Be it so—with what weapon, Sir?” 
Washington said, sternly. 

‘‘ Not with small-swords, Colonel. We can 
beat you with them. You know that from our 
old bouts. Pistols had better be the word.” 

*“‘As you please, George Warrington—and 
God forgive you, George! God pardon you, Har- 
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ry! for bringing me into this quarrel,” said the 
Colonel, with a face full of sadness and gloom. 

Harry hung his head, but George continued 
with perfect calmness. “I, Sir? It was notI 
who called names, who talked of a cane, who 
insulted a gentleman in a public place before 
gentlemen of the army? It is not the first 
time you have chosen to take me for a negro, 
and talked of the whip for me.” 

The Colonel started back, turning very red, 
and as if struck by a sudden remembrance. 

“Great Heavens, George! is it that boyish 
quarrel you are still recalling ?” 

**Who made you the overseer of Castlewood ?” 
said the boy, grinding histeeth. ‘‘Iam not your 
slave, George Washington, and I never will be. 
I hated you then, and I hate you now. And 
you have insulted me, and I am a gentleman, 
and so are you. Is that not enough?” 

“Too much, only too much,” said the Colonel, 
with a genuine grief on his face, and at his heart. 
**Do you bear malice too, Harry? I had not 
thought this of thee!” 

**T stand by my brother,” said Harry, turn- 
ing away from the Colonel’s look, and grasping 
George’s hand. The sadness on their adversa- 
ry’s face did not depart. ‘‘ Heaven be good to 
us! Tis all clear now,” he muttered to him- 
self. ‘The time to write a few letters, and I 
am at your service, Mr. Warrington,” he said. 

** You have your own pistols at your saddle. 
T did not ride out with any; but will send Sady 
back for mine. That will give you time enough, 
Colonel Washington ?” 


‘Plenty of time, Sir,” and each gentleman | 


made the other a low bow, and, putting his arm 
in his brother’s, George walked away. The 
Virginian officer looked toward the two unlucky 
captains, who were by this time helpless with 
liquor. Captain Benson, the master of the tav- 
ern, was propping the hat of one of them over 
his head. 

“Tt is not altogether their fault, Colonel,” 
said my landlord, with a grim look of humor. 
*¢ Jack Firebrace and Tom Humbold of Spotsyl- 
vania was here this morning, chanting horses 
with ’em. And Jack and Tom got ’em to play 
cards; and they didn’t win—the British Cap- 
tains didn’t. And Jack and Tom challenged 
them to drink for the honor of Old England, 
and they didn’t win at that game, neither, much. 
They are kind, free-handed fellows when they 
are sober, but they are a pretty pair of fools— 
they are.” 

‘*Captain Benson, you are an old Frontier 
man, and an officer of ours, before you turned 
farmer andtaverner. You will help me in this 
matter with yonder young gentlemen ?” said the 
Colonel. 

‘*T’ll stand by and see fair play, Colonel. I 
won't have no hand in it, beyond seeing fair 
play. Madam Esmond has helped me many a 


time, tended my poor wife in her lying-in, and | 


doctored our Betty in the fever. You ain’t a 


hunts well, as you know, but the old one’s a 
wonder at an ace of spades.” 

‘** Will you be pleased to send my man with 
my valise, Captain, into any private room which 
you can spare me? I must write a few letters 

| before this business comes on. God grant it 
| were well over!” And the Captain led the 
| Colonel into almost the only other room of his 
house, calling, with many oaths, to a pack of 
negro servants, to disperse thence, who were 
| chattering loudly among one another, and no 
| doubt discussing the quarrel which had just 
taken place. Edwin, the Colonel’s man, re- 
turned with his master’s portmanteau, and as 
| he looked from the window, he saw Sady, George 
| Warrington’s negro, galloping away upon his 
| errand, doubtless, and in the direction of Cas- 
| tlewood. The Colonel, young and naturally 
hot-headed, but the most courteous and scrupu- 
| lous of men, and ever keeping his strong pas- 
| sions under guard, could not but think with 
| amazement of the position in which he found 
himself, and of the three, perhaps four enemies, 
| who appeared suddenly before him, menacing 
| his life. How had this strange series of quar- 
rels been brought about? He had ridden away 
|a few hours since from Castlewood, with his 
| young companions, and, to all seeming, they 
| were perfect friends. A shower of rain sends 
them into a tavern, where there are a couple of 
recruiting officers, and they are not seated for 
half an hour, at a social table, but he has quar- 
reled with the whole company, called this one 
names, agreed to meet another in combat, and 
threatened chastisement to a third, the son of 
his most intimate friend! 





CHAPTER XI. 


WHEREIN THE TWO GEORGES PREPARE FOR 
BLOOD. 





Tue Virginian Colonel remained in one cham- 
| ber of the tavern, occupied with gloomy prepa- 


goin’ to be very hard with them poor boys? | rations for the ensaing meeting; his adversary 
Though I seen ’em both shoot: the fair one| in the other room thought fit to make his testa- 
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GEORGE'S SECRETARY AT WAR. 


mentary dispositions, too, and dictated by his 
obedient brother and secretary a grandiloquent 
letter to his mother, of whom, and by that writ- 
ing, he took a solemn farewell. She would 
hardly, he supposed, pursue the scheme which 
she had in view (a peculiar satirical emphasis 
was laid upon the scheme which she had in 
view), after the event of that morning, should 
he fall, as probably would be the case. 

‘*My dear, dear George, don’t say that!” 
cried the affrighted secretary. 

‘* As probably will be the case,” George per- 
sisted with great majesty. ‘‘ You know what a 
good shot Colonel George is, Harry. I myself 
am pretty fair at a mark, and ’tis probable that 
one or both of us will drop. ‘I scarcely sup- 
pose you will carry out the intentions you have 
at present in view.’” This was uttered in a 





tone of still greater bitterness than George had 
used even in the previous phrase. Harry wept 
as he took it down. 

**You see I say nothing; Madam Esmond’s 
name does not ever appear in the quarrel. Do 
you not remember in our grandfather’s life of 
himself, how he says that Lord Castlewood fought 
Lord Mohun on a pretext of a quarrel at cards? 
and never so much as hinted at the lady’s name, 
who was the real cause of the duel? I took my 
hint, I confess from that, Harry. Our mother 
is not compromised in the . Why, child, 
what have you been writing, and who taught 
thee to spell?” Harry had written the last 
words “in view,” in vew, and a great blot of 
salt water from his honest, boyish eyes may 
have obliterated some other bad spelling. 

“T can’t think about the spelling now, Georgy,” 
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whimpered George's clerk. ‘‘Imtoomiserable| It was the landlord of the tavern who com- 


for that. I begin to think, perhaps it’s all non- 
sense, perhaps Colonel George never—” 

** Never meant to take possession of Castle- 
wood; never gave himself airs, and patronized 
us there; never advised my mother to have me 
flogged, never intended to marry her; never in- 
sulted me, and was insulted before the King’s 
officers; never wrote to his brother to say we 
should be the better for his parental authority ? 
The paper is there,” cried the young man, slap- 
ping his breast-pocket, “and ifany thing happens 
to me, Harry Warrington, you will find it on 
my corse !” 

‘*Write yourself, Georgy,” says Harry, “I 
can’t write,” digging his fists into his eyes, and 
smearing over the whole composition, bad spell- 
ing and all, with his elbows. 

On this, George, taking another sheet of paper, 
sate down at his brother’s place, and produced 
a composition in which he introduced the long- 
est words, the grandest Latin quotations, and 
the most profound satire of which the youthful 
scribe was master. He desired that his negro 
boy, Sady, should be set free, that his Horace, a 
choice of his books, and, if possible, a suitable 
provision should be made for his affectionate 
tutor, Mr. Dempster; that his silver fruit-knife, 
his music books, and harpsichord, should be 
given to little Fanny Mountain; and that. his 
brother should take a lock of his hair, and wear 
it in memory of his ever fond and faithfully at- 
tached George. And he sealed the document 
with the seal of arms that his grandfather had 
worn. 

**The watch, of course, will be yours,” said 
George, taking out his grandfather’s gold watch, 
and looking at it. “‘Why two hours and a half 
are gone! Tis time that Sady should be back 
with the pistols. Take the watch, Harry, dear.” 

**It’s no good!” cried out Harry, flinging his 
arms round his brother. ‘‘If he fights you, I'll 
fight him, too. Ifhe kills my Georgy, him, 
he shall have a shot at me!” and the poor lad 
uttered more than one of those expressions, 
which are said peculiarly to affect recording 
angels, who have to take them down at celestial 
chanceries. 

Meanwhile, General Braddock’s new aid-de- 
camp had written five letters in his large reso- 
lute hand, and sealed them with his seal. One 
was to his mother, at Mount Vernon; one to 
his brother ; one was addressed M. C. only; and 
one to his Excellency, Major-General Brad- 
dock; “And one, young gentlemen, is for your 
mother, Madam Esmond,” said the boys’ in- 
formant. 

Again the Recording Angel had to fly off with 
a violent expression, which parted from the lips 
of George Warrington. The chancery previ- 
ously mentioned was crowded with such cases, 
and the messengers must have been forever on 
the wing. But I fear for young George and 
his oath there was no excuse; for it was an ex- 
ecration uttered from a heart full of hatred, and 
rage, and jealousy. 








municated these facts to the young men. The 
Captain had put on his old militia uniform to do 
honor to the occasion, and informed the boys 
that the Colonel was walking up and down the 
garden a waiting for ’em, and that the Reg’lars 
was a’most sober, too, by this time. 

A plot of ground near the Captain’s log-house 
had been inclosed with shingles, and cleared for 
a kitchen-garden; there indeed paced Colonel 
Washington, his hands behind his back, his head 
bowed down, a grave sorrow on his handsome 
face. The negro servants were crowded at the 
palings, and looking over. The officers under 
the porch had wakened up also, as their host re- 
marked. Captain Waring was walking, almost 
steadily, under the balcony formed by the slop- 
ing porch and roof of the wooden house; and 
Captain Grace was lolling over the railing, with 
eyes which stared very much, though, perhaps, 
they did not see very clearly. Benson’s was a 
famous rendezvous for cock-fights, horse-match- 
es, boxing, and wrestling-matches, such as 
brought the Virginian country-folks together. 
There had been many brawls at Benson’s, and 
men who came thither sound and sober had gone 
thence with ribs broken and eyes gouged out. 
And squires, and farmers, and negroes, all par- 
ticipated in the sport. 

There, then, stalked the tall young Colonel, 
plunged in dismal meditation. There was no 
way out of his scrape but the usual cruel one, 
which the laws of honor and the practice of the 
country ordered. Goaded into fury by the im- 
pertinence of a boy, he had used insulting words. 
The young man had asked for reparation. He 
was shocked to think that George Warrington’s 
jealousy and revenge should have rankled in 
the young fellow so long; but the wrong had 
been the Colonel’s, and he was bound to pay 
the forfeit. 

A great halloing and shouting, such as ne- 
groes use, who love noise at all times, and es- 
pecially delight to yell and scream when gallop- 
ing on horseback, was now heard at a distance, 
and all the heads, woolly and powdered, were 
turned in the direction of this outcry. It came 
from the road over which our travelers had 
themselves passed three hours before, and, pres- 
ently, the clattering of horses’ hoofs was heard, 
and now Mr. Sady made his appearance on his 
foaming horse, and actually fired a pistol off in 
the midst of a prodigious uproar from his wool- 
ly brethren. Then he fired another pistol off, 
to which noises Sady’s horse, which had carried 
Harry Warrington on many a hunt, was perfect- 
ly accustomed; and now he was in the court- 
yard, surrounded by a score of his bawling com- 
rades, and was descending amidst fluttering 
fowls and turkeys, kicking horses, and shriek- 
ing, frantic pigs, and brother negroes crowded 
round him, to whom he instantly began to talk 
and chatter. 

**Sady, Sir, come here!” roars out Master 
Harry. 

‘*Sady, come here! Confound you!” shouts 
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Master George. (Again the Recording Angel 
is in requisition, and has to be off on one of his 
endless errands to the Register Office.) ‘*Come 
directly, Mas’r,” says Sady, and resumes his 
conversation with his woolly brethren. He 
grins. He takes the pistols out of the holster. 
He snaps the locks. He points them at a 
grunter, which plunges through the farm-yard. 
He points down the road over which he has just 
galloped, and toward which the woolly heads 
again turn. He says again, ‘‘Comin’, Mas’r. 
Every body a-comin’.” And now the gallop of 
other horses is heard. And who is yonder? 
Little Mr. Dempster, spurring and digging into | 
his pony; and that lady in a riding-habit, on | 
Madam Esmond’s little horse, can it be Madam 
Esmond? No. It is toostout. As I live, it 
is Mrs. Mountain, on Madam’s gray! 

**O Lor! O Golly! Hoop! Here dey come! 
Hurray!” A chorus of negroes rises up. ‘* Here 
dey are!” Dr. Dempster and Mrs. Mountain 
have clattered into the yard, have jumped from | 
their horses, have elbowed through the negroes, 
have rushed into the house, have run through it 
and across the porch, where the British officers 
are sitting in muzzy astonishment; have run 
down the stairs to the garden where George and 
Harry are walking, their tall enemy stalking op- 
posite to them ; and almost ere George Warring- 
tou has had time sternly to say, ‘‘ What do you 
do here, Madam?” Mrs. Mountain has flung her 
arms round his neck, and cries: ‘*‘ Oh George, 
my darling! It’s a mistake! It’s a mistake, 
and is all my fault!” 

‘¢ What’s a mistake?” asks George, majestic- 
ally separating himself from the embrace. 

‘¢ What is it, Mounty ?” cries Harry, all of a 
tremble. 

‘¢ That paper I took out of his portfolio, that 
paper I picked up, children; where the Col- 
onel says he is going to marry a widow with 
two children. Who should it be but you, 
children, and who should it be but your mo- 
ther?” 

“Well?” 

‘Well, it’s—it’s not your mother. It’s that 
little widow Custis whom the Colonel is going to 
marry. He'd always take a rich one; I knew 
he would. It’s not Mrs. Rachel Warrington. 
He told Madam so to-day, just before he was go- 
ing away, and that the marriage was to come off 
after the campaign. And—and your mother is 
furious, boys. And when Sady came for the 
pistols, and told the whole house how you were 
going to fight, I told him to fire the pistols off; 
and I galloped after him, and I’ve nearly broken 
my poor old bones in coming to you.” 

‘*T have a mind to break Mr. Sady’s,” growled 
George. ‘‘I specially enjoined the villain not 
to say a word.” 

“Thank God he did, brother!” said poor 
Harry. “Thank God he did!” 

‘* What will Mr. Washington and those gen- 
tlemen think of my servant telling my mother 
at home that I was going to fight a duel?” asks 
Mr. George, still in wrath. 














“You have shown your proofs before, 
George,” says Harry, respectfully. ‘* And, 
thank Heaven, you are not going to fight our 
old friend—our grandfather’s old friend. For 
it was a mistake ; and there is no quarrel now, 
dear, is there? You were unkind to him un- 
der a wrong impression.” 

“TI certainly acted under a wrong impres- 
sion,” owns George, ‘* but—” 

“George! George Washington !” Harry here 
cries out, springing over the cabbage-garden to- 
ward the bowling-green, where the Colonel was 
stalking ; and, though we can not hear him, we 
see him with both his hands out, and with the 
eagerness of youth, and with a hundred blun- 
ders, and with love and affection thrilling in his 
honest voice, we imagine the lad telling his tale 
to his friend. 

There was a custom in those days which has 
disappeared from our manners now, but which 


| then lingered. When Harry had finished his 


artless story his friend the Colonel took him 
fairly to his arms, and held him to his heart; 
and his voice faltered as he said, “ Thank God, 
thank God for this !” 

‘** Oh, George,” said Harry, who felt now how 
he loved his friend with all his heart, “* how I 
wish I was going with you on the campaign !” 
The other pressed both the boy’s hands in a 
grasp of friendship, which, each knew, never 
would slacken. 

Then the Colonel advanced, gravely holding 
out his hand to Harry’s elder brother. Perhaps 
Harry wondered that the two did not embrace 
as he and the Colonel had just done. But, 
though hands were joined, the salutation was 
only formal and stern on both sides. 

‘*T find I have done you a wrong, Colonel 
Washington,” George said, “and must apolo- 
gize—not for the error, but for much of my late 
behavior which has resulted from it.” 

‘* The error was mine! It was I who found 
that paper in your room, and showed it to 
George, and was jealous of you, Colonel. All 
women are jealous,” cried Mrs. Mountain. 

‘Tis a pity you could not have kept your 
eyes off my paper, madam,” said Mr. Washing- 
ton. ‘You will permit me to say so. A great 
deal of mischief has come because I chose to 
keep a secret which concerned only myself and 
another person. For a long time George War- 
rington’s heart has been black with anger against 
me, and my feeling toward him has, I own, scarce 
been more friendly. All this pain might have 
been spared to both of us had my private pa- 
pers only been read by those for whom they 
were written. I shall say no more now, lest 
my feelings again should betray me into hasty 
words. Heaven bless thee, Harry! Farewell, 
George! And take a true friend’s advice, and 
try and be less ready to think evil of your 
friends. We shall meet again at the camp, 
and will keep our weapons for the enemy. 
Gentlemen! if you remember this scene to- 
morrow, you will know where to find me.” 
And with a very stately bow to the English of- 
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ficers, the Colonel left the abashed company, 
and speedily rode away. 


CHAPTER XII. 
NEWS FROM THE CAMP. 


WE must fancy that the parting between the 
brothers is over, that George has taken his place 
in Mr. Braddock’s family, and Harry has re- 
turned home to Castlewood and his duty. His 
heart is with the army, and his pursuits at home 
offer the boy no pleasure. He does not care to 
own how deep his disappointment is at being 
obliged to stay under the homely, quiet roof, 
now more melancholy than ever since George 
is away. Harry passes his brother’s empty 
chamber with an averted face ; takes George’s 
place at the head of the table, and sighs as he 
drinks from his silver tankard. Madam War- 
rington calls the toast of ‘‘the King” stoutly 
every day; and on Sundays, when Harry reads 
the Service, and prays for all travelers by land 
and by water, she says: ‘‘ We beseech thee to 
hear us,” with a peculiar solemnity. She insists 
on talking about George constantly, but quite 
cheerfully, and as if his return was certain. 
She walks into his vacant room with head up- 
right, and no outward signs of emotion. She 
. sees that his books, linen, papers, etc., are ar- 
ranged with care; talking of him with a very 
special respect, and specially appealing to the 
old servants at meals, and so forth, regarding 
things which are to be done “when Mr. George 
comes home.” Mrs. Mountain is constantly on 
the whimper when George’s name is mention- 
ed, and Harry’s face wears a look of the most 


ghastly alarm; but his mother’s is invariably 
grave and sedate. She makes more blunders 
at piquet and backgammon than you would 
expect from her; and the servants find her 
awake and dressed, however early they may 
rise. She has prayed Mr. Dempster to come 
back into residence at Castlewood. She is not 
severe or haughty (as her wont certainly was) 
with any of the party, but quiet in her talk 
with them, and gentle in assertion and reply. 
She is forever talking of her father and his 
campaigns, who came out of them all with no 
very severe wounds to hurt him; and so she 
hopes and trusts will her eldest son. 

George writes frequent letters home to his 
brother, and, now the army is on its march, 
compiles a rough journal, which he forwards as 
occasion serves. This document is perused with 
great delight and eagerness by the youth to 
whom it is addressed, and more than once read 
out in family council, on the long summer nights, 
as Madam Esmond sits upright at her tea-table 
(she never condescends to use the back of a 
chair)—as little Fanny Mountain is busy with 
her sewing, as Mr. Dempster and Mrs. Mount- 
ain sit over their cards, as the hushed old serv- 
ants of the house move about silently in the 
gloaming, and listen to the words of the young 
master. Hearken to Harry Warrington reading 
out his brother’s letter! As we look at the slim 








characters on the yellow page, fondly kept and 
put aside, we can almost fancy him alive who 
| wrote and who read it—and yet, lo! they are as 
| if they never had been; their portraits faint im- 
| ages in frames of tarnished gold. Were they 
real once, or are they mere phantasms? Did 
they live and die once? Did they love each 
other as true brothers and loyal gentlemen? 
Can we hear their voices in the past? Sure I 
know Harry's, and yonder he sits in the warm 
summer evening, and reads his young brother’s 
simple story : . 
“Tt must be owned that the provinces are 
acting scurvily by his Majesty King George ILI., 
and his representative here is in a flame of fury. 
Virginia is bad enough, and poor Maryland not 
much better, but Pennsylvania is worst of all. 
We pray them to send us troops from home to 
fight the French; and we promise to maintain 
the troops when they come. We not only don’t 
keep our promise, and make scarce any provi- 
sion for our defenders, but our people insist upon 
the most exorbitant prices for their cattle and 
stores, and actually cheat the soldiers who are 
come to fight their battles. No wonder the 
General swears, and the troops are sulky. The 
delays have been endless. Owing to the failure 
of the several provinces to provide their prom- 
ised stores and means of locomotion, weeks and 
months have elapsed, during which time, no 
doubt, the French have been strengthening them- 
selves on our frontier and in the forts they have 
turned us out of. Though there never will be 
any love lost between me and Colonel Washing- 
ton, it must be owned that your favorite (I am 
not jealous, Hal) is a brave man and a good of- 
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ficer. The family respect him very much, and 
the General is always asking his opinion. In- 
deed, he is almost the only man who has seen 
the Indians in their war-paint, and I own I think 
he was right in firing upon Mons. Jumonville 
last year. 

‘There is to be no more suite to that other 
quarrel at Benson’s Tavern than there was to 
the proposed battle between Colonel W. and a 
certain young gentleman who shall be nameless. 
Captain Waring wished to pursue it on coming 
into camp, and brought the message from Cap- 
tain Grace, which your friend, who is as bold 
as Hector, was for taking up, and employed a 
brother aid-de-camp, Colonel Wingfield, on his 
side. But when Wingfield heard the circum- 
stances of the quarrel, how it had arisen from 
Grace being drunk, and was fomented by War- 
ing being tipsy, and how the two 44th gentle- 
men had chosen to insult a militia officer, he 
swore that Colonel Washington should not meet 
the 44th men; that he would carry the matter 
straightway to his Excellency, who would bring 
the two captains to a court-martial for brawling 
with the militia, and drunkenness, and inde- 
cent behavior, and the captains were fain to put 
up their toasting-irons, and swallow their wrath. 
They were good-natured enough out of their 
cups, and ate their humble pie with very good 
appetites at a reconciliation dinner which Col- 
onel W. had with the 44th, and where he was as 
perfectly stupid and correct as Prince Pretty- 
man need be. Hang him! He has no faults, 
and that’s why I dislike him. When he mar- 
ries that widow—ah me! what a dreary life she 
will have of it.” 

**T wonder at the taste of some men, and the 
effrontery of some women,” says Madam Es- 
mond, laying her tea-cup down. ‘I wonder at 
any woman who has been married once, so for- 
getting herself as to marry again! Don’t you, 
Mountain !” 

‘** Monstrous!” says Mountain, with a queer 
look. 

Dempster keeps his eyes steadily fixed on his 
glass of punch. Harry looks as if he was chok- 
ing with laughter, or with some other concealed 
emotion, but his mother says, ‘‘Go on, Harry! 
Continue with your brother’s journal. He writes 
well; but, ah, will he ever be able to write like 
my papa?” 

Harry resumes. ‘‘ We keep the strictest or- 
der here in camp, and the orders against drunk- 
enness and ill-behavior on the part of the men 
are very severe. The roll of each company is 
called at morning, noon, and night, and a re- 
turn of the absent and disorderly is given in by 
the officer, to the commanding-officer of the 
regiment, who has to see that they are properly 
punished. The men are punished, and the 
drummers are always at work. Oh, Harry, but 
it made. one sick to see the first blood drawn 
from a great strong white back, and to hear the 
piteous yell of the poor fellow.” 

**Oh, horrid!” says Madam Esmond. 

*¢T think I should have murdered Ward if he 





had flogged me. Thank Heaven he got off with 
only acrack of the ruler! The men, I say, are 
looked after carefully enough. I wish the of- 
ficers were. The Indians have just broken up 
their camp, and retired in dudgeon, because the 
young officers were forever drinking with the 
squaws—and—and—hum—ha.” Here Mr. 
Harry pauses, as not caring to proceed with the 
narrative, in the presence of little Fanny, very 
likely, who sits primly in her chair by her mo- 
ther’s side, working her little sampler. 

‘* Pass over that about the odious tipsy creat- 
ures,” says Madam. And Harry commences, 
in a loud tone, a much more satisfactory state- 
ment. ‘‘Each regiment has Divine Service 
performed at the head of its colors every Sun- 
day. The General does every thing in the pow- 
er of mortal man to prevent plundering, and to 
encourage the people round about to bring in 
provisions. He-has declared soldiers shall be 
shot who dave to interrupt or molest the market 
people. He has ordered the price of provisions 
to be raised a penny a pound, and has lent mon- 
ey out of his own pocket to provide the camp. 
Altogether, he is a strange compound, this Gen- 
eral. He flogs his men without mercy, but he 
gives without stint. He swears most tremendous 
oaths in conversation, and tells stories which 
Mountain would be shocked to hear—” 

‘Why me?” asks Mountain; -‘‘and what 
have I to do with the General’s silly stories ?” 

“ Never mind the stories; and go on, Harry,” 
cries the mistress of the house. 

‘¢—would be shocked to hear after dinner ; 
but he never misses service. He adores his 
Great Duke, and has his name constantly on 
his lips. Our two regiments both served in 
Scotland, where I dare say Mr. Dempster knew 
the color of their facings.” 

‘* We saw the tails of their coats, as well as 
their facings,” growls the little Jacobite tutor. 

*¢* Colonel Washington has had the fever very 
smartly, and has hardly been well enough to 
keep up with the march. Had he not better 
go home and be nursed by his widow? When 
either of us is ill, we are almost as good friends 
again as ever. But I feel somehow as if I can’t 
forgive him for having wronged him. Good 
Powers! How I have been hating him for these 
months past! Oh, Harry! I was in a fury at 
the tavern the other day, because Mountain 
came up so soon and put an end to our Giffer- 
ence. We ought to have burned a little gun- 
powder between us and cleared the air. But 
though I don’t love him as you do, I know he 
is a good soldier, a good officer, and a brave, 
honest man; and, at any rate, shall love him 
none the worse for not wanting to be our step- 
father.” 

“A step-father, indeed!” cries Harry’s mo- 
ther. ‘* Why, jealousy and prejudice have per- 
fectly maddened the poor child! Do you sup- 
pose the Marquis of Esmond’s daughter and 
heiress could not have found other step-fathers 
for her sons than a mere provincial surveyor? 
If there are any more such allusions in George’s 
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journal I beg you skip ’em, Harry, my dear. 
About this piece of folly and blundering there 
hath been quite talk enough already.” 

“*Tis a pretty sight,” Harry continued, read- 
ing from his brother’s journal, ‘‘to see a long 
line of red-coats threading through the woods 
or taking their ground after the march. The 
care against surprise is so great and constant 
that we defy prowling Indians to come unawares 
upon us, and our advanced sentries and savages 
have on the contrary fallen in with the enemy, 
and taken a scalp or two from them. They are 








such cruel villains, these French and their paint- 
ed allies, that we do not think of showing them 
mercy. Only think, we found but yesterday a 
little boy scalped but yet alive in a lone house, 
where his parents had been attacked and mur- 
dered by the savage enemy, of whom—-so great 
is his indignation at their cruelty—our General 
has offered a reward of £5 for all the Indian 
scalps brought in. 

‘*When our march is over, you should see 
our camp and all the care bestowed on it. Our 
baggage and our General’s tents and guard are 
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placed quite in the centre of the camp. We 
have outlying sentries by twos, by threes, by 
tens, by whole companics. At the least sur- 
prise they are instructed to run in on the main 
body, and rally round the tents and baggage, 
which are so arranged themselves as to be a 
strong fortification. Sady and I, you must 
know, are marching on foot now, and my horses 
are carrying baggage. The Pennsylvanians sent 
such rascally animals into camp that they speed- 
ily gave in. What good horses were left ’twas 
our duty to give up; and Roxana has a couple 
of packets upon her back instead of her young 
master. She knows me right well, and whin- 
nies when she sees me, and I walk by her side, 
and we have many a talk together on the march. 

‘* July4. To guard against surprises, we are 
all warned to pay especial attention to the beat 
of the drum; always halting when they hear 
the long roll beat, and marching at the beat of 
the long march. We are more on the alert re- 
garding the enemy now. We have our ad- 
vanced pickets doubled, and two sentries at ev- 
ery post. The men on the advanced pickets 
are constantly under arms, with fixed bayonets, 
all through the night, and relieved every two 
hours. The half that are relieved lie down by 
their arms, but are not suffered to leave their 
pickets. "Tis evident that we are drawing very 
near to the enemy now. This packet goes out 
with the General’s to Colonel Dunbar’s camp, 
who is fifty miles behind us; and will be car- 
ried thence to Frederick, and thence to my hon- 
ored mother’s house at Castlewood, to whom I 
send my duty, with kindest remembrances, as 
to all friends there, and how much love I need 
not say to my dearest brother from his affection- 
ate George E. Warrington.” 

The whole land was now lying parched and 
scorching in the July heat. For ten days no 
news had come from the column advancing on 
the Ohio. Their march, though it toiled but 
slowly through the painful forest, must bring 
them ere long up with the enemy; the troops, 
led by consummate captains, were accustomed 
now to the wilderness, and not afraid of sur- 
prise. Every precaution had been taken against 
ambush. It was the outlying enemy who were 
discovered, pursued, destroyed, by the vigilant 
scouts and skirmishers of the British force. ‘The 
last news heard was that the army had advanced 
considerably beyond the ground of Mr. Wash- 
ington’s discomfiture on the previous year, and 
two days after must be within a day’s march of 
the French fort. About taking it no fears were 
entertained; the amount of the French rein- 
forcements from Montreal was known. Mr. 
Braddock, with his two veteran regiments from 
Britain, and their allies of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, were more than a match for any troops 
that could be collected under the white flag. 

Such continued to be the talk, in the few 
towns of our Virginian province, at the gentry’s 
houses, and the rough road-side taverns, where 
people met and canvassed the war. The few 
messengers who were sent back by the Gencral 
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reported well of the main force. "Twas thought 
the enemy would not stand or defend himself 
at all. Had he intended to attack, he might 
have seized a dozen occasions for assaulting our 
troops at passes through which they had been 
allowed to go entirely free. So George had 
given up his favorite mare, like a hero as he 
was, and was marching afoot with the line. 
Madam Esmond vowed that he should have the 
best horse in Virginia or Carolina in place of 
Roxana. There were horses enough to be had 
in the provinces, and for money. It was only 
for the King’s service that they were not forth- 
coming. 

Although at their family meetings and re- 
pasts the inmates of Castlewood always talked 
cheerfully, never anticipating any but a tri- 
umphant issue to the campaign, or acknowledg- 
ing any feeling of disquiet, yet it must be 
owned they were mighty uneasy when at home, 
quitting it ceaselessly, and forever on the trot 
from one neighbor's house to another in quest 
of news. It was prodigious how quickly reports 
ran and spread. When, for instance, a certain 
noted border warrior, called Colonel Jack, had 
offered himself and his huntsmen to the General, 
who had declined the ruffian’s terms or his 
proffered service, the defection of Jack and his 
men was the talk of thousands of tongues im- 
mediately. The house negroes, in their mid- 
night gallops about the country, in search of 
junketing or sweethearts, brought and spread 
news over amazingly wide districts. They had 
a curious knowledge of the incidents of the 
march for a fortnight at least after its com- 
mencement. They knew and laughed at the 
cheats practiced on the army, for horses, provi- 
sions, and the like; for a good bargain over the 
foreigner was not an unfrequent or unpleasant 
practice among New Yorkers, Pennsylvanians, 
or Marylanders; though ’tis known that Ameri- 
can folks have become perfectly artless and 
simple in later times, and never grasp, and 
never overreach, and are never selfish now. 
For three weeks after the army’s departure, the 
thousand reports regarding it were cheerful; 
and when our Castlewood friends met at their 
supper, their tone was confident and their news 
pleasant. 

But on the 10th of July a vast and sudden 
gloom spread over the province. A look of ter- 
ror and doubt seemed to fall upon every face. 
Affrighted negroes wistfully eyed their masters 
and retired, and hummed and whispered with 
one another. The fiddles ceased in the quar- 
ters, the song and Jaugh of those cheery black 
folk were hushed. Right and left, every body’s 
servants were on the gallop for news. The 
country taverns were thronged with horsemen, 
who drank and cursed and brawled at the bars, 
each bringing his gloomy story. The army had 
been surprised. The troops had fallen into an 
ambuscade, and had been cut up almost to a 
man. All the officers were taken down by the 
French marksmen and the savages. The Gener- 
al had been wounded, and carried off the field in 
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his sash. Four days afterward the report was 
that the General was dead, and scalped by a 
French Indian. 

Ah, what a scream poor Mrs. Mountain gave, 
when Gumbo brought this news from across the 
James River, and little Fanny sprang crying to 
her mother’s arms! ‘Lord God Almighty, 
watch over us, and defend my boy!” said Mrs. 
Esmond, sinking down on her knees, and lifting 
her rigid hands to Heaven. The gentlemen 
were not at home when this rumor arrived, but 
they came in an hour or two afterward, each 
from his hunt for news. The Scots tutor did 
not dare to look up and meet the widow’s ago- 
nizing looks. Harry Warrington was as pale 
as his mother. It might not be true about the 
manner of the General’s death—but he was 
dead. The army had been surprised by In- 
dians, and had fled, and been killed without 
seeing theenemy. Anexpress had arrived from 
Dunbar’s camp. Fugitives were pouring in 
there. Should he go and see? He must go 
and see. He and stout little Dempster armed 
themselves and mounted, taking a couple of 
mounted servants with them. 

They followed the northward track which the 
expeditionary army had hewed out for itself, 





and at every step which brought them nearer to 
the scene of action, the disaster of the fearful 
day seemed to magnify. The day after the de- 
feat a number of the miserable fugitives from 
the fatal battle of the 9th July had reached 
Dunbar’s camp, fifty miles from the field. 
Thither poor Harry and his companions rode, 
stopping stragglers, asking news, giving money, 
getting from one and all the same gloomy tale 
—A thousand men were slain—two-thirds of 
the officers were down—All the General’s aids- 
de-camp were hit. Were hit?—but were they 
killed? Those who fell never rose again. The 
tomahawk did its work uponthem. Oh, broth- 
er, brother! All the fond memories of their 
youth, all the dear remembrances of their child- 
hood, the love and the laughter, the tender ro- 
mantic vows which they had pledged to each 
other as lads, were recalled by Harry with 
pangs inexpressibly keen. Wounded men look- 
ed up and were softened by his grief: rongh 
women melted as they saw the woe written 
on the handsome young face: the hardy old 
tutor could scarcely look at him for tears, and 
grieved for him even more than for his dear 
pupil who lay dead under the savage Indian 
knife. 





Manthly Record of Current Events. 


UNITED STATES. 

HE Thirty-fifth Congress convened on the 7th 

of December. The Administration having a 
decided majority in both Houses, an organization 
was at once effected. In the House, Hon. J. L. 
Orr, of South Carolina, Democrat, was chosen 
Speaker, receiving 128 votes against 84 cast for 
Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania, Republican. In the 
Senate, Mr. Breckinridge being temporarily ab- 
sent, Mr. Fitzpatrick, of Alabama, Democrat, was 
chosen temporary Chairman.—tThe President's 
Message presents a full resumé of foreign and do- 
mestic affairs. The recent financial revulsion is 
ascribed to our extravagant and vicious system of 
paper currency and bank credits, which excite the 
people to wild speculation and gambling in stocks. 
Such revulsions, it is affirmed, must recur period- 
ically so long as the amount of paper currency and 
bank loans shall be left to the discretion of 1400 
irresponsible banking institutions. It is one of 
the first duties of Government to insure a sound 
currency, and no banks should be chartered with- 
out restrictions which will compel them to main- 
tain an amount of gold and silver sufficient to se- 
cure the immediate convertibility of their notes 
under all circumstances. The Bank of England is 
required by law to keep in its vaults specie to the 
amount of one-third of its circulation and deposits ; 
while in this country, as a general rule, there is 
absolutely no legal limitation to the amount of 
notes which banks may issue; and it has been 
shown that the banks held at the commencement 
of the year gold and silver to the amount of less 
than one-seventh of their liabilities. The Presi- 
dent considers that the remedy for this evil lies 
mainly with the several States; and suggests that 
the lowest denomination of bank-notes should be 
raised at first to twenty, and subsequently to fifty 





dollars; that every bank should be obliged to keep 
in its vaults specie equal to one-third of its circu- 
lation and deposits ; and that by a self-executing 
enactment they should be compelled to go into li- 
quidation the moment that they suspend specie pay- 
ments. He holds that Congress possesses the con- 
stitutional power to pass, and recommends that it 
should pass, a uniform bankrupt law applicable to 
all banking institutions. Our relations with 
foreign powers are in general satisfactory. With 
Great Britain, indeed, it has always been our mis- 
fortune to have some dangerous outstanding ques- 
tion. The two Governments have continued to 
place wholly different constructions upon the Clay- 
ton and Bulwer treaty of 1850; and to the Dallas 
and Clarendon treaty of 1856 amendments have 
been made by each party to which the other would 
not accede. In such circumstances, the wisest 
course would be to abrogate the disputed treaty 
and begin anew. Had this been done promptly, 
all difficulties about Central America would prob- 
ably have been long ago settled; since the inter- 
ests of Great Britain and the United States in these 
countries are identical, being mainly confined to 
securing safe transit routes across the Isthmus.— 
With France our ancient amicable relations remain 
unbroken; but it is to be regretted that our com- 
mercial intercourse is embarrassed by discriminat- 
ing duties upon the products of each country when 
arriving in vessels belonging to the other. It is 
hoped that a treaty, similar to those with other 
European powers, may soon be negotiated with 
France, by which these commercial restrictions will 
be removed.—With Spain our relations are less sat- 
isfactory. The outrage committed by the Spanish 
frigate Ferolana in firing into, detaining, and search- 
ing the mail steamer E/ Dorado, remains unacknow!l- 
edged and unredressed ; and nothing has been done 
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toward the settlement of the claims of our citizens 
against the Spanish Government; all demands of 
this sort having been met by the objection that the 
American Congress has made no appropriations for 
indemnifying the claimants in the ‘‘ Amistad Case,” 
as was recommended by Presidents Polk and Pierce. 
The President considers such indemnity as due, un- 
der the treaty of 1795, and recommends that an ap- 
propriation be made by Congress for this purpose. 
In the mean while, as our Envoy to Spain wishes 
to be recalled, the President proposes to send out a 
new Minister, with special instructions in respect to 
all pending disputes, with directions to secure, if 
possible, a speedy and amicable adjustment.—A 
treaty having been made with the Shah of Persia, 
who has expressed a wish we should send a Minis- 
ter to his Court; it is recommended that an appro- 
priation be made for this purpose.—Our newly-ap- 
pointed Envoy to China has instructions to occupy 
a neutral position with respect to the hostilities 
waged at Canton; but will co-operate with the 
British and French Ministers in endeavoring to se- 
cure treaty stipulations favorable to commerce.— 
The difficulties with New Granada are in a fair train 
of amicable and honorable settlement. As we are 
under treaty obligations to guarantee the neutral- 
ity of the Isthmus route, and the supremacy of New 
Granada over the territory through which it pass- 
es, it is recommended that the President be author- 
ized to employ, in case of necessity, the naval and 
military force of the United States to carry this 
guarantee into effect ; and that similar legislation 
be adopted in reference to any other routes across 
the Isthmus in which we may acquire an interest 
by treaty.—Our influence in Central America has 
been impaired by the filibustering expeditions fitted 
out in this country. It is the duty of every na- 
tion to prevent its citizens from acts of aggression 
against other nations. We should call any power 
upon earth to strict account for permitting expedi- 
tions to be fitted out within its territories to burn 
our towns and murder our people; when, there- 
fore, it was rendered probable that a new expedi- 
tion against Nicaragua was on foot, orders were 
issued to carry into effect the Neutrality Laws of 
1818. Notwithstanding these orders, the leader of 
that expedition, after having been arrested at New 
Orleans, and held to bail in the insufficient sum 
of $2000, escaped from our shores. The President 
recommends this subject to the serious attention 
of Congress; since “ our duty and our interest, as 
well as our national character, require that we 
should adopt such measures as will be effectual in 
restraining our citizens from the commission of 
such outrages.”—The President of J’araguay has 
refused to ratify the treaty recently negotiated. 
The steamer Water Witch, while ascending the riv- 
er, was fired upon from a Paraguayan fort, under 
the pretext that a decree of the Government pro- 
hibited foreign vessels of war from navigating the 
rivers of that State; but as Paraguay owns but 
one bank of the river, the validity of the pretext 
can not be admitted ; and besides, the Water Witch 
was not a vessel of war, but was employed in peace- 
ful and scientific explorations. American citizens 
residing in Paraguay have also been maltreated and 
deprived of their property by the Government. 
For all these outrages a demand of satisfaction will 
be made.——The Message dwells at length upon 
the affairs of Kansas. The President admits that 
he anticipated that the Constitution framed by the 
Lecompton Convention would be submitted to the 





action of the people of the Territory. But the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act did not expressly direct any por- 
tions to be so submitted, except those which relate 
to the domestic institution of slavery; and as this 
portion is submitted, he argues that, whether the 
Constitution be ratified with or without slavery, the 
Territory should at once be admitted into the Union 
as a State.—The difficulties in Utah are detailed at 
length ; the rebellious attitude of the Mormuns un- 
der the guidance of Brigham Young is clearly set 
forth ; and the necessity is urged of putting down 
this first rebellion in a Territory in such a manner 
as to make it the last. It is recommended that ap- 
propriations be made to raise the additional regi- 
ments required for this purpose.—The establish- 
ment of a Territorial Government in Arizona is 
recommended. This Territory now contains a con- 
siderable and increasing population, who need gov- 
ernmental protection, and is supposed to be rich in 
mineral and agricultural resources; besides that, 
the route over which the mails to the Pacific will 
be carried will probably pass through it.—The 
President holds that under the war-making power 
Congress has the Constitutional right to aid in the 
construction of a railroad to the Pacific, and, with- 
out committing himself to any particular route, 
urges this subject upon the consideration of Con- 
gress.—In view of the probable deficiency in the 
revenues, the issue of Treasury Notes, to a limited 

it, is rec ded by the President. He 
considers any alteration in the tariff at present un- 
advisable, and urges that the public lands should 
be, as far as possible, reserved for actual settlers, 
at a moderate price ; recommends that the present 
system of making valuable presents to the Indian 
tribes should be discontinued, and that the policy 
should be adopted of colonizing them in suitable 
localities, where they can be taught the rudiments 
of education, and be gradually incited to adopt 
habits of industry.—He advocates a wise economy 
in public expenditures, without withholding the 
means necessary to accomplish important national 
objects, especially such as may be necessary for 
the public defense. Finally, he asks the two 
Houses of Congress to set apart at least two days 
at the close of each session, during which no new 
bills shall be presented to him, in order that he 
may have time to examine all bills before affixing 
to them his signature. 

The Secretary of the Treasury estimates the rev- 
enues of the present fiscal year (including last 
year’s surplus of $17,710,114) at $75,926,875; and 
the expenditures at $74,064,756; leaving an estima- 
ted surplus, on the 1st of July, 1859, of $1,862,119. 
But on account of the financial disturbances of the 
times a large amount of merchandise imported is 
warehoused ; and as the duties are not levied until 
they are entered for consumption, the immediate 
exnenditures of Government will exceed the re- 
ceipts. To meet this temporary emergency, he 
asks for an issue of Treasury Notes to the amount 
of $20,000,000. The estimates for expenditures do 
not include any appropriations which may arise 
from the original action of Congress during the 
present session; so that the actual expenditures 
will probably very considerably exceed the esti- 
mated amount. 

The Secretary of War reports that the army of 
the United States consists nominally of 17,984 men, 
but its present effective force is but 15,764. This 
force is inadequate to perform the work of guard- 
ing our extended frontier, and occupying the lines 
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of communication between the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi and the Pacific. He suggests that five ad- 
ditional regiments should be raised. In view of 
the present hostile attitude of the Mormons, in spite 
of the assurances of Government that there was no 
intention to molest them on account of their relig- 
ious opinions, he urges that the army in Utah be 
reinforced by five additional regiments. Several 
important suggestions are made for increasing the 
efficiency of the army, among which are modifica- 
tions of the rule of promotion by seniority; the 
providing of a retreat for infirm and disabled offi- 
cers; releasing the common soldiers from the per- 
formance of work as laborers ; and rendering pro- 
motion by commission easily and certainly obtain- 
able by meritorious men in the ranks. 

The Secretary of the Navy reports upon the dis- 
tribution of our naval force. Five vessels consti- 
tute the Home Squadron ; five are on the Pacific 
station; three in the Mediterranean; three on the 
Brazil station ; three on the African coast; and 
five on the Chinese station. He recommends the 
construction of ten new war steamers of light 
draught, the estimated cost of which will be 
2,300,000. 

The Secretary of the Interior reports that the 
total amount of public domain was originally 
1,450,000,000 acres. Of this, exclusive of school 
lands, 401,604,988 acres have been surveyed and 
prepared for market. The total number of acres 
that have been disposed of by claims, grants, and 
sales, is 363,862,464; which, deducted from the 
original quantity, leaves an area of 1,086,137,536 
acres not disposed of. During the period embraced 
in the fiscal year 1857, and the first quarter of 1858, 
21,160,037 acres have been disposed of; of which 
5,116,000 acres were granted to railroads ; 7,381,010 
were located under military warrants; 3,862,475 
acres returned to the States under swamp land 
grants; and 5,300,550 were sold for cash, produc- 
ing $4,225,908, a diminution from the sales of the 
corresponding period of iasi year of $3,322,143, 
while the falling off in the location of land warrants 
was more than 20 per cent., showing that even pre- 
vious to the financial revulsion the investments in 
wild lands had greatly decreased.—The number of 
Indians within the territories of the United States 
is estimated at 325,000; and the Secretary suggests 
important modifications in the policy to be observed 
toward them. He recommends that they should 
be gathered into smaller reservations, divided into 
separate farms, upon which they should be en- 
couraged to erect dwellings for themselves and 
their families; they should have the right of sell- 
ing these only to members of their own tribes; 
whites should not be allowed to settle on these 
reservations; the sale of ardent spirits among 
them should be suppressed ; and they should be 
instructed in agriculture and the mechanical arts; 
while useful articles should be purchased and dis- 
tributed among them per capita.—Details are given 
of the operations upon the various wagon roads au- 
thorized by the last Congress, all of which have 
been vigorously prosecuted. 

The Postmaster-General reports that there are 
now 26,157 post-offices, being an increase of 1021 
during the year. The mails are now carried 
77,906,067 miles, at a cost of $6,622,046. The 
gross revenues of the Department, including the 
ocean mail service, were $8,053,951, the expendi- 
tures amounting to $11,507,670—leaving a deficit 
of $3,453,719. 





That portion of the President’s Message which 
relates to Kansas has excited warm opposition. 
In the Senate, Mr. Douglas took an early oppor- 
tunity of expressing his dissent from the conclu- 
sions of the President, urging that the principle of 
“ popular sovereignty,”’ as embodied in the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill, required that the Constitution 
framed by the Lecompton Convention should be 
submitted to the people of the Territory. Subse- 
quently, in a long and able speech, he assailed the 
Lecompton Constitution, on the ground that it was 
obnoxious to the great majority of the people of 
Kansas, whom it deprived of the power of regu- 
lating their own domestic institutions. He sub- 
mitted an “‘ enabling bill” authorizing the people 
of Kansas to form a State Constitution, prepara- 
tory to the admission of the Territory into the 
Union as a State. Messrs. Broderick of California, 
and Stuart of Michigan, are the only Democratic 
Senators who have taken ground upon this sub- 
ject with Mr. Douglas against the Administration. 
Mr. Pugh, of Ohio, also introduced a bill providing 
for the admission of Kansas into the Union under 
the Lecompton Constitution, with the same bound- 
aries as were defined by the bill of the last Con- 
gress. It also requires that the seventh article of 
that Constitution, relative to slavery, shall be sub- 
mitted to the direct vote of the qualified electors 
on the 7th of April next, and that the returns of 
this election shall be made to the Governor of the 
Territory instead of the President of the Conven- 
tion ; states that the election shall be conducted in 
obedience to the laws in force on the 7th of Novem- 
ber last ; also provides that the Constitution shall 
not be so construed as to limit or impair the right 
of the people to at any time call a convention for 
the purpose of altering, amending, or abolishing 
their form of government, subject to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.—Both Houses, by very 
decided majorities, passed the bill authorizing the 
issue of Treasury Notes. 

New complications have in the mean while arisen 
in respect to Kansas. Governor Walker returned 
from the Territory to Washington, and, after con- 
ference with the President, resigned his office—as- 
signing as the reason that ‘‘ the grounds assumed 
by the President in his late Message to Congress, 
and in recent instructions in connection with the 
events now transpiring here and in Kansas, admon- 
ish me that, as Governor of that Territory, it will 
no longer be in my power to preserve the peace or 
promote the public welfare.” Mr. Stanton, who 
remained as Acting Governor, summoned the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature to convene on the 7th of De- 
cember. As soon as this was known at Washing- 
ton Mr. Stanton was removed, and General Den- 
ver, the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, was ap- 
pointed in his place. The Territorial Legislature, 
in the mean while, came together, and passed a bill 
submitting the Lecompton Constitution to the peo- 
ple, at an election to be held on the 4th of January 
—the ballots to be in three forms: ‘‘ Constitution 
with Slavery,” ‘Constitution without Slavery,” 
and ‘‘ No Lecompton Constitution.” A law organ- 
izing a Territorial militia, having been vetoed by 
Governor Stanton, was reaffirmed by a majority of 
more than two-thirds. The vote upon the accept- 
ance of the Constitution, “ with or without slavery,” 
was taken, as directed, on the 21st of December. 
The greater portion of the Free-State men abstain- 
ed from voting, and the Constitution, ‘‘ with slav- 
ery,” was consequently accepted by a decided ma- 
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jority. Fresh hostilities had broken out between 
the two parties. 

Dispatches have been received from Colonel 
Johnson, the commander of the army in Utah, to 
the 7th of November. The different trains had at 
that time been collected near the mouth of Ham’s 
Fork, after a slow and tedious march, the condition 
of the draught animals not allowing them to trav- 
el more than eleven miles a day, although the roads 
were good and the weather fine. The army was 
on the march for Fort Bridger, to dislodge any hos- 
tile forces that might be there. No direct molest- 
ation had been offered by the Mormons; and the 
health of the troops was good. Brigham Young 
had, under date of October 16, addressed a letter to 
Colonel Alexander, reiterating his purpose to op- 
pose the advance of the troops by force, and warn- 
ing the commanding officer not to attempt to bring 
an army into the Territory. Letters had been 
found upon the person of a prisoner, purporting to 
be orders from the Mormon General, Wells, com- 
manding his subordinate to harass and annoy the 
troops in every possible way; to stampede their 
animals, set fire to their trains, and burn the coun- 
try before them and on their flanks. Colonel John- 
son says that if a long interval should pass without 
his being heard from, it must be attributed to the 
difficulty of sending expresses in the winter across 
the mountains. 

SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

In Merico, President fort, by a 
coup d'état executed on the 17th of December, has 
taken the reins of government wholly into his own 
hands, abrogating the constitution recently adopt- 
ed, dispersing the National Congress, and proclaim- 
ing himself absolute Dictator. The movement was 
made almost simultaneously at the Capital, at 
Puebla, and Vera Cruz. He promises in three 
months to convoke an Extraordinary Congress to 
draft a new Constitution, which shall be submit- 
ted to the votes of the people, and if it is not ac- 
cepted by them it is to be returned to be amended 
according to the wish of the majority. In the 
mean time, the government is to be carried on by 
a Council, the members of which are to be appoint- 
ed, and their functions defined by the Dictator. 

General William Walker’s Nicaragua Expedition 
has reached a sudden and unexpected termination. 
Leaving New Orleans, as noted in our last Record, 
in the steamer Fashion, he sailed to Mobile Bay, 
where stores and supplies were taken on board, 
and set out, on the 14th of November, for Nicaragua. 
On the 24th the steamer reached the mouth of the 
Colorado, a branch of the San Juan, where a detach- 
ment of about 50 men, underthe command of Colonel 
Frank Anderson, was landed, who proceeded up the 
i The Fashion then proceeded to Greytown, 
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river. 
where a landing was quietly effected, although the 
United States sloop-of-war Saratoga lay in the har- 
bor. Intrenchments were thrown up on Punta Are- 
nas, and the military character of the expedition be- 
came apparent. On the 6th of December the United 
States frigate Wabash, Commodore Paulding, ar- 
rived. The American vessels took up a position 
commanding the camp of the filibusters, who were 
summoned to surrender. They complied with the 
demand, and the men were shipped on board the 
American vessels to be brought home. Walker, 
upon giving his word of honor to surrender himself 
on his arrival at New York, was permitted to re- 
turn by the regular steamer from Aspinwall. The 
propriety of the course taken by Commodore Pauld- 





ing in arresting Walker upon foreign soil has been 
questioned. He says, in his dispatch to Govern- 
ment: ‘I could not regard Walker and his follow- 
ers in any other light than as outlaws who had es- 
caped from the vigilance of the officers of the Gov- 
ernment, and left our shores for the purpose of 
rapine and murder; and I saw no other way to 
vindicate the law and redeem the honor of our 
country than by disarming and sending them 
home. In so doing I am sensible of the responsi- 
bility I have incurred, and look confidently to the 
Government for my justification.” Walker, upon 
his arrival in the United States, proceeded to Wash- 
ington, and presented himself to the Secretary of 
State as a prisoner of State. Mr. Cass refused to 
recognize him as such, stating that it was only 
through the action of the Judiciary that he could 
be lawfully held to answer any charges against 
him. He was then released from the custody of 
the United States Marshal, in whose charge he had 
come from New York. 
EUROPE. 

Parliament was opened on the 8th of December, 
considerably earlier than usual, on account, as was 
stated in the Queen’s Speech, of the prevailing com- 
mercial distress. The bill indemnifying the Bank 
of England for issuing notes beyond the amount 
prescribed by its charter was passed. Parliament 
thereupon adjourned till February.—Renewed at- 
tempts have been made to launch the Leviathan, 
but the vessel has as yet been moved only a small 
part of the required distance. 

The Legislative Body of France has been called 
together. Count de Morny, the President, spoke 
of the unexampled financial crisis which had fallen 
upon the labor and industry of the country; but 
said that the institutions of credit and commerce 
had proved their solidity and were gathering the 
fruits of their prudence: which indicated prodi- 
gious resources, and must give to the whole world 
a high idea of the power of France. In fact, the 
financial distress seems to have been felt in France 
much less sensibly than in the other commercial 
States of Europe.—Messrs. Carnot and Gou‘chaux, 
two of the Republican members elected from Paris, 
refused to take the oath of fidelity to the Emperor, 
and their’ seats were declared vacant. Three oth- 
er of the Republican deputies took the oath, and 
assumed their seats. The leading Parisian journal, 
La Presse, has been suspended for two months on 
account of a political article to which a revolution- 
ary tendency was ascribed. 

In the north of Europe the monetary revulsion 
has been great. Hamburg, in particular, has suf- 
fered severely. 

The attempt to raise the vessels sunk at Sebas- 
topol has been abandoned. The vessels are so deep- 
ly buried in mud and earth that the expense of 
raising them would exceed their value. They will 
be blown to pieces, and taken up piecemeal. 

THE EAST. 

From /ndia there is little positive intelligence. 
General Havelock and the forces at Lucknow were 
in a very perilous situation. Exclusive of the 
wounded, the number of troops shut up in the 
Residency was only 1400, while the strength of the 
enemy in the neighborhood of the city is estimated 
at 70,000. Sir Colin Campbell, at the latest dates, 
had just set out from Cawnpore for Lucknow at 
the head of 5000 men. The kingdom of Oude is 
now the chief seat of war. Since the fall of Delhi 
no new outbreaks of importance have occurred. 
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The troops dispatched from England were rapidly 
arriving. 

Mr. ‘Townsend Harris, our Envoy to Japan, has 
concluded a treaty with the Government of that 
country, by which important commercial advant- 
ages are secured. American vessels are to be al- 
lowed to visit the port of Nangasaki for supplies ; 
a vice-consul may be appointed for Hakodadi, and 
Americans may permanently reside there and at 


| Simoda. American gold and silver are to be taken 
| for supplies, at the same value, weight for weight, 
| as Japanese, deducting six per cent. for recoining. 
| Heretofore, owing to the relative value of gold in 
| Japan being only about three times that of silver, 
| a loss of seventy-five per cent. was undergone in 
| making payments. Americans committing offenses 
|in Japan are to be tried by the Consul-General 
‘ according to American law. 





Tit 
Titerary 
The Life and Times of Aaron Burr, by J. Par- 
tox. (Published by Mason Brothers.) ‘“‘ Not so 
bad as he seems,” might have furnished the motto 
to this lively and well-wrought biography. We 
do not mean that the author is so intent on white- 
washing his subject from the foul and spotted rep- 
utation which has clung to him for half a century, 
as to lose sight of the facts on which the prevailing 
opinion is founded; but in a spirit of the largest 
charitable construction he presents the most favor- 
able aspect of Aaron Burr’s career, and gives prom- 
inence to the redeeming qualities which are found, 
to a certain extent, even in the most profligate 
characters. Mr. Parton, however, in his zeal for 
what he deems historical justice, does not become 
the apologist for base or malignant conduct. He 
does not set up Aaron Burr in any respect as a 
model of good behavior, nor does he attempt to 
throw a shining vail over his natural deformities ; 
but he endeavors to make him out to be less of a 
moral monster than has generally been taken for 
granted by the American public. According to 
the facts brought out in this volume, however, lit- 
tle can be said in favor of Burr, but that he was not 
a sensualist of the brutal order; that he had warm 
domestic attachments, in spite of his roving pro- 
pensities; that he was pliable, smooth, and court- 
eous in his social relations ; and that he was liberal 
in money matters even beyond the limits of a pro- 
fuse generosity. Add to this, that he was a brave 
and dashing military genius, vou have in a nut- 
shell the sum total of the qualities which rescue his 
name from ineffable contempt. He was born an 
intriguer. He never went in a straight path when 
a crooked one was to be found. He always pre- 
ferred to gain an object by stratagem than to win it 
by fair and open dealing. While he was a mere 
boy at college (which he entered almost before he 
was out of his long-clothes) he wrote letters in ci- 
pher. At an early age he was rebellious against 
authority. His own will was his only law. Be- 
fore he was a dozen years old he had twice run 
away from home. He was an orphan from infan- 
cy, and was doubtless treated with little tact or 
gentleness by the stern Puritan relatives to whose 
care he was intrusted; but no parental influence, 
however affectionate, would probably have kept 
down the Old Adam within him, which was in full 
blast from the beginning of his precocious boyhood. 
After leaving college, he thought at one time that 
he would become a clergyman. He came, as we 
might say, of religious blood. His grandfather 
was the famous Calvinistic saint of New England, 
Jonathan Edwards. His mother, who inherited 
the beauty of holiness from her renowned sire, was 
a paragon of sweet piety. The father of Burr him- 
self was a New Jersey divine of power and wide 
influence, But there was no seed of grace in the 
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purely secular Aaron, and after trying divinity for 
a while with the great Bellamy of Connecticut, he 
threw up the study, the profession, and the West- 
minster Assembly’s Catechism, with no better sub- 
stitute in their place than a certain hybrid evan- 
gel, compounded out of the united revelations of 
Chesterfield and Voltaire. From that time he ac- 
knowledged a sort of discipleship to those eminent 
worthies, and there was certainly nothing in his 
subsequent life at war with his fidelity to their 
principles. 

Upon entering the Revolutionary army after the 
battle of Lexington, he found himself in a more 
congenial situation than at the feet of his quondam 
Gamaliel in Connecticut. He had a passionate 
love for the discipline and adventure of military 
life. Nor was he indifferent to its pomp and dis- 
play. His audacious courage was questioned by 
noone. He became a skillful officer by a sort of 
natural military instinct. Even Washington, for 
a time, conceived a favorable impression of the 
brave young officer, and made him a member of 
his military family. But there could be no affini- 
ty or permanent alliance between two souls so dif- 
ferently constituted. Washington, with his insight 
into character and demand for integrity, soon learn- 
ed to regard the reckless adventurer with distrust, 
and probably with aversion. Burr, on his part, 
could find nothing to admire in the character of 
Washington. The Fabian wisdom of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was altogether too slow for his 
taste. His reckless spirit prompted him to dash 
ahead, without regard to consequences ; and it was 
with profound disgust that he saw his counsels 
thwarted by the deliberate sagacity of Washington. 
He came to look upon him as an honest country 
gentleman, of ordinary intellect though of good 
purposes, but quite too much of an old fogy to be 
intrusted with the lead of the American arms. 
Luckily he did not succeed in inoculating many 
with his own prejudices. 

The best portion of Burr’s life was during the 
practice of his profession at the New York bar im- 
mediately after the Revolution. His manner of 
preparing for its duties was quite characteristic. 
Reversing the usuai order of becoming well ground- 
ed in legal principles before learning the details 
of practice, he made a short cut to the bar, and 
plunged at once into the heart of the business. 
Having formed an arrangement with a noted prac- 
titioner, who, for a certain sum of money, was to 
devote to him a specified time every day, he gave 
himself wholly to the study of legal routine. His 
master was to answer all his questions, solve all 
his difficulties, settle all doubtful points that came 
up, so that he could rapidly become master of the 
weapons of his profession, and at all events be made 
expert, if not profound. After pursuing this meth- 
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od for six months, he felt himself adequate to the 
demands of the profession, and was admitted to the 
bar, though not without stretching a point in order 
to relax the rules in his favor. Commencing prac- 
tice in Albany, he met with brilliant success, and 
in about a year and a half removed to New York, 
and at once took a high position at the bar. 

Up to this time his biographer maintains that 
his character and conduct appear only in an hon- 
orable light. He had displayed only his best 
qualities—his courage, his activity, his generosity, 
his address—the cloven foot had not yet been made 
prominent. But his career at the bar, from its very 
commencement, showed the love of intrigue, and 
the unscrupulous cunning in the attainment of his 
ends, which were the key-notes of his subsequent 
character. He carried no heavy metal, but relied 
ov the cut and thrust of his polished rapier. In 
preparing his causes for trial he left no stone un- 
turned to insure success. No man at the bar could 
ever boast of discovering a flaw in his prelimina- 
ries, or of carrying a point against him by surprise. 
At the same time he was full of legal stratagems. 
No means were too trivial for his purpose ; his forte 
was in playing on the weaknesses of human nature. 
His self-possession was always perfect. It is said 
that he never lost a cause which he personally con- 
ducted. 

But these halcyon days were destined to find a 
speedy close. Colonel Burr became involved in the 
vortex of politics ; he tasted the intoxication of of- 
fice; then cajne the fatal tragedy of 1804; the in- 
trigues of the Southwest were soon followed by trial 
for treason, and at length the bold adventurer was 
forced to flee his native land, friendless, penniless, 
ruined in his personal fortunes, and disgraced be- 
fore the public. 

During his exile in Europe his teeming brain 
was infested with all sorts of schemes and projects 
—some for the promotion of his ambition, some for 
the improvement of his finances—but none of them 
proved successful ; and after several years of wan- 
dering in foreign lands he once more sought an asy- 
lum in New York, where he continued to survive 
his disgrace for more than twenty years, and pre- 
serving nearly to the last moment the gayety, vi- 
vacity, and love of excitement which made him 
an image of the dancing old man of Anacreon. 
Profuse to madness in his expenditures whenever 
money came into his hands—losing considerable 
sums by reckless speculation—and at length taken 
from the practice of his profession by the infirmities 
of age, he was indebted to the charity of a gener- 
ous friend for the home of his closing years. Sport- 
ive and merry to the last, he ‘died and made no 
sign.” His remains were buried at the feet of his 
father and grandfather in the cemetery at Prince- 
ton, according to his own request, showing that 
some natural emotion yet lingered in his cold and 
frivolous heart. 

In the composition of this work Mr. Parton has 
exhibited a genuine talent for historical research 
and biegraphic delineation. He has faithfully 
worked over an immense mass of materials, dili- 
gently gleaning information both from consultation 
with the survivors of Burr and from the patient ex- 
amination of documentary evidence. His skill in 
the arrangement and construction of a narrative is 
remarkable. With the slightest spice of Carlyle- 
ism, shown especially in the headings of his chap- 
ters, his style is brilliant, lively, and often pictur- 
esque. Ie is not free from a certain taste for the 


bold and even erratic elements of character, but no 
unmanly prejudices impair the freedom of his mind, 
and he shows himself a person of “ wide likings” 
and large appreciation. In illustration of this, we 
may refer to his admirable chapter on Jonathan 
Edwards, in which he renders as discriminating 
justice to the great New England Calvinist, and 
the system which he represents, as he has attempt- 
ed to do throughout the work to his degenerate an- 
tipodal descendant. 

Debit and Credit, translated from the German of 
Gustav Freytac. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) In the preface to this volume, by Chev- 
alier Bunsen, it is described as the most popular 
German novel of the age. Although it is exclu- 
sively a work of fiction, without any social or po- 
litical purpose in view, it presents a striking de- 
lineation of the condition of the higher and middle 
classes in Prussia, accompanied by illustrations of 
great poetic beauty. The author is distinguished 
both as a dramatic writer and a journalist, but his 
highest reputation rests on the present work. It 
will Le read with interest in this country for its 
noble aspirations after civil freedom and popul 
education, for its profound insight into character, 
its tone of cordial and human sympathy, and its 
faithful and animated descriptions of nature. 

Lives cf American Merchants, by FREEMAN 
Henxt. (Published by Derby and Jackson.) Mr. 
Hunt, the distinguished representative of “‘ com- 
mercial literature” in this country, has performed 
an excellent service in the preparation of the biog- 
raphies of several eminent American merchants. 
The second volume of his work is now issued, con- 
taining the lives of Elias Hasket Derby, Stephen 
Allen, Amos Lawrence, Abbott Lawrence, John 
Jacob Astor, Judah Touro, and several others. 
Most of the persons delineated in this volume were 
men of strongly-marked points of character, many 
of them occupied a high position in the history of 
American commerce, and the narrative of their 
lives, as here given, possesses a much more than 
ordinary interest. 

Lucy Howard’s Journal, by Mrs. L. H. S1cour- 
NEY. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) The 
records preserved in this volume commence with 
the date of nearly half a century since. They de- 
scribe the experience of a young Connecticut maid- 
en through the various phases of school-girl life, 
initiation into housekeeping, journeying, courtship, 
marriage, and emigration to the West. Ina style 
of extreme simplicity, bordering on quaintness, 
they present a transparent revelation of person- 
al history, which can not fail to interest by its 
naturalness and tender feeling, while their illus- 
trations of the olden time have a certain historical 
value, 

Ticknor and Fields have issued a new story by 
Mrs. Axna Cora Ritcuie (Mrs. Mowatt), enti- 
tled Twin Roses, founded on her recollections of the 
stage; and a collection of Stories and Legends, by 
GraAcE GREENWOOD, embodying several interest- 
ing incidents in her European travels. 

Songs and Poems o the South, by A. B. Merk. 
(Published by S. H. Goetzel and Co.) The ele- 
ments of poetry in the scenery, climate, and tradi- 
tions of the South, have received ample justice 
from the author of this volume. He writes with 

genuine love of his themes, and under this potent 
inspiration his verse finds vitality and fervor, al- 
though the composition of poetry is only an epi- 








sode to the main pursuits of his life. 











Enitor’s 
ENTAL AND MORAL PAUPERISM.—Max- 
ims which address the understandings of men 
through their variety are rarely subjected to that 
process of analysis which humbles and disenchants, 
and the maxims which parade the doctrine of hu- 
man progress furnish nutriment so delicious to in- 
dividual complacency that they often seriously in- 
terfere with individual improvement. Thus we 
are never wearied in asserting that the thoughts 
of all original thinkers become the property of the 
race ; that a victory for conscience and reason once 
won is never lost ; that the philosopher of five cen- 
turies ago would be amazed at the truths now 
taught in our common schools; and that even if 
the great men of the past were giants, and we are 
pigmies, we are still pigmies perched on the shoul- 
ders of giants, and can see farther than they. 

But in the lazy satisfaction of contemplating 
statements so consoling as these, we are tempted 
to forget that the difference between the man who 
thinks and lives and the man who repeats and veg- 
etates—between the man of character and the man 
of routine—is a difference of immense moment ; 
that the truisms into which we translate the wis- 
dom and vir‘ue of past ages are deprived, in the 
process of translation, of the life and flavor of the 
originals ; and that though we may succeed to the 
discoveries and creations of genius, we do not there- 
by succeed to its faculties and inspirations. The 
truth is, that the real question relates to our men- 
tal and moral condition ; to our moods, capacities, 
and wills ; to our depth or shallowness—our eleva- 
tion or meanness as men; and we must strip our 
minds of all the fine phrases which cover and adorn 
our essential nature, and unflinchingly gaze at the 
image of ourselves faithfully reflected in i 
ness and conscience before we bluster about pro- 
gress and assert our superiority to the past. 

Perhaps the chief source of our delusion pro- 
ceeds from the fact that we p the ac 1 
ted wisdom of the world in books, and that in 
reading these we seem to have mastered the knowl- 
edge of sixty centuries of men. Who can doubt 
that we know more than Bacon, when we know all 
that Bacon knew, and all that has been added to 
knowledge since Bacon lived? But, in respect 
even to knowledge, few of us have entered upon our 
inheritance, not because we have neglected to study 
and aequire, but because we are feeble in our per- 
ceptions, and mentally incompetent to grasp what 
is preserved in our books. The difficulty of put- 
ting a great mind into a little one is as insuperable 
now as at the time of the Pharaohs. Truly, to 
know is vividly to reproduce. No deep thought, 
no eomprehensive generalization, ever really pen- 
etrated into a shallow or pinched intellect; no 
generous and heroic action was ever domesticated 
in a mean heart. We chatter about these matters, 
but their life and substance are hidden from us. 
Knowledge, like religion, must be ‘‘ experienced” 
in order to be known. The objective progress of 
arts, sciences, and letters may be perfectly con- 
sistent with our individual ignorance and inca- 
pacity. The science of metaphysics has advanced 
since Socrates, but to how many praters on the 
philosophy of the human mind is Socrates still an 
impenetrable mystery? How many of our politi- 
cians and patriots can be said to know any thing 

















Calle. 


at all of the character of Washington? 


Each 
man’s levity, bigotry, ignorance, vice, or little- 
ness, erects a wall of adamant between himself 
and whatever is profound, comprehensive, wise, 


good, or great. He knows nothing and appreci- 
ates nothing which he has not earned the right to 
know and appreciate. He is blind to the signs of 
that subtle freemasonry by which thought com- 
municates with thought. The ideas of genius and 
the deeds of heroes and saints refuse to house in 
his commonplaces; and though he may strut in 
the “‘ foremost files of time,” and tickle his vanity 
with the conceit of living in the world’s most en- 
lightened period, and survey with pitying derision 
the mistakes of dead sages and the credulities of 
historic martyrs, he is still inexorably consigned, 
by a chronology of the soul that flouts at the ordi- 
nary distinctions of time, to his due place among 
the lower natures of an elder age. 

This fact of the incommunicability of thought, 
except to minds that think ; of aspirations, except 
to natures that aspire; and the resolute refusal of 
vital ideas to acknowledge mechanical truisms for 
their representatives, makes the problein less puz- 
zling of the assumed discrepancy between the con- 
victions of men and their actions. This discrep- 
ancy is rather apparent than real, for the convic- 
tions of men are to be deduced from,their actions 
and lives, and not sought in the opinions to which 
their understandings indolently assent, but which 
their hearts repudiate and their wills decline to 
adopt. Opinions are not ideas, but the mere out- 
side appearances of ideas, All ideas deserving the 
name have their roots in the nature of the thinker. 
They are appetites, passions, sentiments, or aspi- 
rations in an intellectual form—the account which 
intelligence renders to a nan of the instincts which 
prompt his conduct. His ideas he obtains through 
his nature or character; his opinions through his 
eyes and ears; and opinions never deepen into 
ideas, and become ingrafted into character, unless 
he has some affinities with the objects to which 
they relate. The hypocrisy of life consists in liv- 
ing in a low order of ideas for pleasure, while we 
are prompted by vanity to sport a high order of 
opinions for show. Crises, public or private, which 
call for immediate action, at once determine what 
we really think by demonstrating what we really 
are, and the majorities for reason, right, and truth 
then dwindle into small minorities indeed. 

If, then, we expel from our minds all opinions 
which are “‘under the safeguards of vanity ;” if 
we resolutely try the age we live in by vital tests, 
and refuse to be deluded by declamation, we shall 
find that there really exists beneath the fair ap- 
pearances of our social life an immense amount of 
what we should call Intellectual and Moral Pau- 
perism—a pauperism as worthy to be probed to its 
sources by the philosopher, as are the more ordi- 
nary and visible forms of it, which attract the at- 
tention of the economist. We call it Pauperism, 


because we can hit upon no more expressive term 
to designate the poor, mezgre, feeble, stinted, and 
dependent natures who crowd the almshouses and 
hospitals of the world of mind ; who scramble for 
the crumbs which fall from the tables of richer in- 
tellects; who, from defect of mental life, are in- 
competent to get their own mental living; and 
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who, while they appear outwardly independent 
and self-sufficing, inwardly beg, and creep, and 
cringe. It is hardly necessary to add that these 
paupers are not confined to what are styled the 
poorer classes, but that their indigence and ineffi- 
ciency peep out from respectable silk and broad- 
cloth, and stare at us from prominent positions in 
society, politics, and the learned professions. Strive 
as they may to conceal their bankruptcy of nature 
by a certain intellectual smirk and swagger, in 
which conceit apes capacity, the fact still becomes 
fatally manifest the moment that circumstances 
demand the reality and refuse the semblance of 
ability. And then how many men there are who 
have lost all feeling of independence— men who 
can not stand upright ; whose knees bend at the 
presence of rough power; who are victims of the 
lust word or the last argument; who lean by in- 
stinct on more vigorous natures; who crawl at 
the feet of the leaders by whom they have been 
pushed or bullied into certain cliques, sects, or 
parties, and, mentally and morally prostrated, are 
paupers confessed ! 

There are two modes of accounting for this 
wide-spread mendicity of soul. It may be referred 
to original defect or littleness of individual nature 
issuing naturally in self-sufficient or servile insuf- 
ficiency. This theory makes stupidity an import- 
ant element in the plan of Divine Providence, and 
implies that God creates some souls with the in- 
tention that, in this world, they shall dwindle 
rather than develop. Another and far more hope- 
ful view of the matter refers this pauperism to 
mistakes and misdirections in the education of the 
mind ; for however great may be the original dif- 
ferences in power among individuals, they are still 
differences of degree and not of kind. The weak- 
est, stupidest, and most barren of human beings 
was in childhood a fresh and living force ; and he 
has still buried within him an unquenchable prin- 
ciple of vitality, which allies him in kind to Shaks- 
peare and Newton, however covered up this prin- 
ciple may be now by layer on layer of deadening 
habits. If this were suddenly stung into activity, 
the man would leap out of his cerements of preju- 
dice, custom, and sorry self-content, and be trans- 
formed from a dull digesting machine into a living 
person. Such a resurrection actually occurs when 
some fortunate incident, be it of agony or rapture, 
speaks the abrupt and startling word which cuts 
its way to the sleeping soul, and compels it to 
wake. But it could have needed no electric shock 
to bring it to life, if it had observed the genial 
conditions of life from the beginning. God made 
the person ; his own folly, or more frequently the 
folly of others, early paralyzed his power, and 
turned him into that bundle of sensations, memo- 
ries, and habits, which we are wont to dignify with 
the name of man. 

If every created soul has thus an indestructible 
individuality, capable of indefinite growth, or, at 
least, capable of growing into the moral and men- 
tal stature of man or woman, the causes which 
weaken this individual force, and arrest this 
growth, are directly traceable to a violation of the 
laws of mind, in the modes or accidents of educa- 
tion. Education, in its largest sense, includes, of 
course, all the influences which operate on the 
mind from infancy; but even in its restricted ap- 
plication to the school and the college, it is heavily 
responsible for the processes by which mental 
forces are turned into mental paupers, Qne hardly 





has patience in thinking of the many ingenious de- 
vices of conscientious pedants to murder the minds 
given them to develop. With a very imperfect 
notion of what an immortal being is; with no del- 
icate perception of the peculiarities of youthful in- 
telligence ; and, in their conceit of practicability, 
scorning as metaphysical the ideas of education 
drawn by common sense from an analysis of the 
human mind, they persist in an erroneous system 
of culture, which multiplies impediments to intel- 
lectual development under the pretense of furnish- 
ing aids. ‘‘ My schoolmaster,” says Carlyle, ‘‘ was 
a good Latin scholar, and of the human mind he 
knew this much—that it had a faculty called mem- 
ory, which might be reached through the muscular 
integument by the appliance of birchen rods.” 
Vigorous natures break through these impedi- 
ments; contrive to assert their individuality ; and 
at last leave the schools with the possibility of be- 
ing men, if not scholars. Youths of genius are 
therefore commonly saved to the world in spite of 
the laudable efforts to make them dunces; but, 
then, what risks are often run! Martin Luther, 
for example, was a person who could not have been 
conveniently spared in the sixteenth century ; but 
that Martin Luther was not killed, morally, men- 
tally, and physically, before he was sixteen, was 
owing to no lack of effort on the part of his teach- 
ers to commit homicide, but to the immense resist- 
ing vitality of his own character. There is hardly 
a poet, artist, philosopher, or man of science, men- 
tioned in the history of the human intellect, whose 
genius was not opposed by parents, guardians, or 
teachers. In these cases Nature seems to have tri- 
umphed by direct interposition; to have insisted 
on her darlings having their rights ; and encour- 
aged disobedience, secrecy, falsehood, even flight 
from home and occasional vagabondism, rather 
than the world should lose what it cost her so 
much pains to produce. But it is too apt to be 
otherwise with those whose minds require intelli- 
gent and careful culture, and who are not originally 
strong enough to overcome obstacles to their devel- 
opment. They have enough in them to make them, 
under proper training, solid, intelligent, reliable, 
self-helping men; under improper training, they 
are crammed and flagellated through ‘‘a course 
of study,” and afterward sink slowly into the pau- 
per class of sterile and stunted natures. 

The fundamental defect of this improper training 
is its perverse misconception of the purpose of 
teaching. The pedagogue does not condescend to 
look into the brain and heart of his pupil, but 
strives to remake him after his own image, or the 
image of certain idolized rules. He thinks his 
duty is performed when the authorized processes 
have been gone through, like the doctor in the 
well-known epigram, who blisters, bleeds, and 
sweats all who call for his professional services, 
and is supremely indifferent to their fate, in case 
they have the bad taste to die under such regular 
treatment. He would doubtless prefer to have his 
pupil turn out a Tully rather than a Titmouse or a 
Toots; but if nothing comes of him it is because 
there is nothing in him. He is never weary of re- 
peating that his business is ‘‘to give instruction, 
and not to give brains,” and thus commonly con- 
trives to elude the responsibility of quenching the 
soul of his pupil by questioning its existence. But 
it would be far more reasonable to seek for the 
cause of his failure in the error of his system ; and 
this error we believe to consist in not subordinating 
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the acquisition of knowledge to the formation of 
faculties. To crush the growing faculty by cram- 
ming it is not the way to make scholars, though 
it may be the way to make scholastic i 
Let ustake an instance in which a seeming success 
is achieved. Numerous facts and principles are 
tied to the mind, instead of being infused into the 
mind, and the result is paraded as an educated 
man ; but the moment this educated man comes into 
practical life, we find that he has information with- 
out being really informed; that he has thoughts 
without being endowed with the power of thinking; 
and that, in capacity to guide and influence others, 
or to stand on his own legs in a contest with oth- 
ers, he is no man at all. With seeming learning 
and talents, he lacks the quality which austerely 
tests the reality of both; that is, he lacks ability— 
the power of originating intelligent action. 

It is curious how this divorce between the active 
and receptive powers results in the w ing of 





as they assume to be, many a Scotch plow-boy, 
humming a song of Burns, is deeper in the mystery 
of creative art than they can ever be. Rich na- 
tures, then, can not even be perceived by pauper na- 
tures. The mind that is unfed is also unstored. 
These intellectual paupers are sometimes writ- 
ers; but they were taught to write according to 
the rules of rhetoric, and early directed to form 
their style on the best models; that is, to avoid 
words and phrases which conveyed what they felt 
and knew, for words and phrases which conveyed 
what Addison, or Goldsmith, or Burke, felt and 
knew. Style in this way was early disconnected 
from character, and made an end in itself. The 
matter with which literature deals was overlooked 
in order to pay a more scrupulous attention to its 
form. Composition was thus made a discipline of 
falsehood. Words were divorced from things. Vul- 
garity being the great rhetorical sin, a superficial 





both. If we take any number of so-called edu- 
cated men who belong to the destitute, non-pro- 
ducing class, in the sphere of intellect, we shall 
find that they have one psychological biography. 
Their first perceptions, as children, were fresh and 
eager, capable of taking in knowledge judiciously 
adapted to their wants, and of assimilating it into 
active power. Every thing indicated a mental 
condition in which the nature would grow and ex- 
pand with the nutriment provided for it. But these 
perceptions were early blunted, and their vital con- 
nection with the will early severed, in a well-inten- 
tioned attempt to overwork their delicate powers, 
and to substitute the image of the schoolmaster*for 
the image of God. The first timid peeping forth of 
independent thought, like the head of the turtle 
from its shell, was cowed by the pedagogue’s ferule, 
and swiftly drawn in. For the direct communion 
of the person with things was substituted the pack- 
ing the memory with the names of things. The 
will withered as the verbal information accumu- 
lated. All the weapons in the armory of knowl- 
edge were successively placed by their side, but 
each weapon was obtained at the expense of further 
enfeebling the arm which was to wield it. The re- 
sult was to make them memories but not men. They 
passed into the world, and found a master in every 
sturdy soul that looked out upon them from a pair 
of human eyes. Thus they soon discovered their 
insufficiency of will; what is still concealed from 
them is their shallowness of intellect. . They read 
Homer and Zschylus, Dante and Tasso, Schiller 
and Goethe, Chaucer, Shakspeare, Bacon, Milton, 
and Burke, and think their receptive powers at least 
are broad as human reason and imagination. Nev- 
er was there a greater mistake, as we had occasion 
to indicate at the commencement. They receive 
no more than what their dwindled natures enable 
them to receive, and that is a slight exaltation of 
themselves. The writers read by their eyes are 
really sealed books to their minds. Great senti- 
ments, great imaginations, great ideas, great men, 
are shorn of their proportions, are cut down to 
dwarfish size, in the process of getting them into 
their small and feeble characters. There is no- 
thing in them which gives an answering thrill to 
amplitude of thought and heroism of action. The 
moment they begin to prattle about their “‘ favor- 
ite authors,” we become aware of their incapacity 
to feel or to know what they read. The essential 
thing in history, poetry, philosophy, science, slips 
away from their thin perceptions ; and men of taste, 








re was purchased at the expense of all nat- 
uralness. With every elegant sentence a new in- 
crustation was laid on the soul, and an additional 
vail drawn before realities ; and writing, instead 
of being an invigorating contest with the difficulties 
of expression, in which the whole nature is actively 
engaged, was degraded into machine labor. Now 
these men, thus absurdly taught to extinguish emo- 
tions and skulk from thoughts, to suppress instead 
of express themselves, may originally have had 
sentiments, passions, and ideas stirring within them 
to convey which in words would have been a joy- 
ous exercise of power, provided they could have 
been permitted to use the words which sprang from 
this direct impression of things; but being under 
tuition, and not having sufficient rude, aboriginal 
force of mind to revolt against authority, they were 
polished into imbecility and trained into pauper- 
ism. They make tolerable “fine writers,” but for 
the real business of literature they are impotent. 
Declining, from an exquisite feeling of propriety, 
to announce a purpose or utter a truth, their eu- 
phonious sentences drop on unheeding ears from 
the absence of vitality and meaning in their music. 
Real books embody real men, and intellectual influ- 
ence is the work of forces, not of phantoms. 

This system of emptying words of life becomes 
of great practical importance, when we reflect that 
a large portion of the mental food of the people, 
whether it be thought or husks of thought, comes 
from contemporary literature and addresses from 
the pulpit. Persons, mentally poor, fly to litera- 
ture to be mentally enriched; persons, spiritually 
poor, go to church to be spiritually enriched ; but 
it is too often their fate to come away from both the 
same paupers they were before. The minister’s 
brain is often the ‘‘ poor box” of the church. The 
object of establishing the thousands on thousands 
of pulpits in the United States is, we suppose, 
the religious education and inspiration of the mill- 
ions who crowd the pews. It is expected every 
week that from the clergymen will be radiated an 
immense stream of religious vitality into the wills 
of the congregations. The known effects produced 
by great preachers in imparting religious power as 
well as communicating religious knowledge, dem- 
onstrate the fact of the possibility of spiritual in- 
fluence. But to be a conductor of life one must 


have life; to break through the inward defenses of 
sin and selfishness, and make words feel their way 
surely to the springs of motive, one must have a 
vigorous nature imparting itself in vigorous speech. 
Now how does the rhetorical training of clergymen 
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of average force qualify them for this work? The 
tendency of this training is btedly to denud 
language of its vitality by viewing it as something 
to be learned apart from the soul of thought, sen- 
timent, and volition, of which language is natu- 
rally the body. Style is taught as if words were 
not windows but window-screens of natures. The 
future pastor is told to seek his words, not in the 
depths of his own heart and brain, where they are 
quivering with the spirit of the ideas and emotions 
there just starting into being, but to seek fur them 
in Hooker, or Taylor, or Baxter, or Doddridge, or 
the dictionary. He goes to masters of expression 
in order to be the slave of their expression. His 
individuality is consequently impoverished with 
every addition to his vocabulary. The gulf be- 
tween himself and his words widens with his in- 
creased dexterity in marshaling them. By the 
time he is qualified to preach his style has acquired 
its finishing touch of accurate, fluent, and elegant 
impotence. What he is in himself nobody knows. 
He may be conscientious and devout; he may be 
a debauchee and a scoffer; the only certain thing 
about the matter is, that the sermon is not the man. 
Instead of looking directly at the spiritual condi- 
tion of his flock, and driving the thought or appeal 
right home to their hearts in words instinct with 
an awful meaning and a resolute purpose, he clear- 
ly and smoothly states certain doctrines, illustrates 
them with fade images and stereotyped examples, 
and enforces them with the hard and brittle decla- 
mation of false feeling. Where is the dying man 
speaking todying men? In fact, there is no man 
at all; no person, no thought, no perception, but a 
mechanical understanding, gifted with some learn- 
ing, and a large array of dead words. Is it not 
frightful that this theological pauper should trifle 
with such themes as the salvation and damnation 
of souls ? 

If, as we contend, a vast amount of original force 
and possible intelligence is lost to the world by 
bad modes of education—if so many of our educated 
men have been swindled out of their brains, and 
made paupers by pedants and pedagogues—and if 
all this evil is attempted to be ignored and obscured 
by lusty crowing and cackling about the triumph 
of progressive ideas and the world’s enlightenment, 
it is well for thoughtful eyes to look facts steadily 
in the face, and sternly insist on holding to the 
fundamental principles of realimprovement. Pro- 
gress is an excellent thing for the world, the con- 
ceit of progress is the worst of all things for inci- 
viduals; and as the progress of the world depends 
on the progress of individuals, the conceit of it be- 
comes a dangerous obstacle to the reality. Passing, 
then, from the consideration of the stunted and in- 
digent natures we have been compelled to observe 
in some of the “‘ highly educated” classes, we come 
to the mental pauperism revealed in a scrutiny of 
the common mind. Now the raw material out of 
which individualized intelligence is made is there 
in profusion, but much of it lies in confused heaps. 
We have a right to expect that an intelligent people 
like our own should be able to observe a series of 
facts, make at least a single application of a prin- 
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ciple, and take one or two steps in analysis; yet 
there are signs all about us that a great many are 
incompetent to do these simple acts. Take the 
catch-words of politics, and they would cease to be 
so ruinously influential, if, after having served to 
tickle a prejudice, they were submitted to the 
slightest probe of analysis. Politicians wisely | 





enough conclude that the effort will not be made, 
but the vote be determined not by the brain but 
the ears. Again, with what docile withholding of 
the analytic faculty do the cheated constituents 
of a political rat receive his voluble reasons for 
his change of position! The rogue knows that all 
who sift his excuses know him to be a rogue, but 
he relies confidently on the absence of the sifting 
disposition or the sifting power in the majority of 
his partisans. 

In regard to observation, which seems to be the 
easiest of mental operations, we are taught by ex- 
perience to rank it among the rarest. There is 
every reason to suppose that the success of the in- 
numerable fanaticisms and impostures which afflict 
society is directly owing to the absence of this 
power among their victims. Practical men, run- 
ning over with ‘‘ common sense,” are as likely to 
be duped as the most credulous; for ridiculing 
the notion that a man with good eyes can not see 
what passes under their view, they have a conceit 
of possessing the power. But it is the mind that 
really sees, and unless that has been trained to 
scrutinize objects, to distrust the first impressions 
of the senses, and to recognize the necessity of some 
scientific mental discipline, it is at the mercy of 
every impudent conjuror who pretends to work 
miracles. The characteristic of correct observa- 
tion is that it intelligently looks, not stupidly 
stares, at what is new or surprising, and it looks 
long enough and sharply enough to distinguish 
what is real from what is apparent. The eye it 
fastens on a series of facts is an eye that analyzes, 
disposes, and combines in observing. ‘The great 
characteristic of incorrect observation is that it con- 
founds facts with the appearances of facts, and 
dogmatizes immediately on what it seems to see. 
Its eyesight has no quality of insight or foresight. 
Let us take in illustration the monstrous delu- 
sion which is absurdly named Spiritualism. Now 
whether the phenomena of this portentous satire on 
our mental enlightenment be real or only apparent, 
there can be no doubt that the general mode in 
which they have been investigated has been en- 
feebling and corrupting to the popular mind. It 
is certain that no man who has a just idea of spirit- 
uality can recognize any spirits, celestial or dia- 
bolic, in the agents who rap on the tables. It is 
certain that the phenomena, as interpreted, con- 
tradict known laws of the mind, and known laws 
of the material world. It is certain that the in- 
herent improbability of the alleged facts would 
make a real observer investigate in the critical 
spirit of one who was aiming to detect an imposi- 
tion ; for it is notorious that nothing confuses ob- 
servation so much as an antecedent willingness to 
believe the marvels which it is the object of obser- 
vation rigidly to test. It might be supposed, in 
view of these considerations, that practical men 
would hesitate to receive as final the testimony of 
their eyes, especially as the conditions under which 
the wonders are performed are conditions which 
easily admit of deception, and they do not actually 
see as well as they think they see. Yet men who 
pride themselves on their common sense are de- 
luded into a belief in impossibilities, and call their 
confident credulity self-reliance and superiority to 
scientific prejudice! It is true they are self-reliant 
to the extent of disregarding and despising the 
judgments of competent observers, but such self- 
reliance is allied to the firmness which was praised 
in a certain statesman—‘‘ the firmness,” as it ap- 
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peared to an opponent, “‘of ten jackasses ;” and 
this self-reliance does not prevent them from hav- 
ing the most abject reliance on the assertions of 
those whose vanity or interest it is to mystify and 
dupethem. Indeed, whatever view may be taken 
of the assumed facts of spiritualism, it is certain 
that they have not been observed by their believers. 
If the faculty of observation had been fairly exer- 
cised, the worst effects of Spiritualism would not 
have occurred, namely, its effects in pauperizing 
the miid—in making it close shut to the most ob- 
vious truth, and wide open to the most ridiculous 
error—skeptical in the wrong direction and believ- 
ing in the wrong direction, and leaning for spirit- 
ual support on a nonsensical materialism whose 
tendency is to corrupt as well as to befool. 

Mental pauperism is sometimes the cause, some- 
times the effect, of moral pauperism. Both are 
ultimately resolved into a violation of the same 
principle. Conscience and intelligence are en- 
riched when they are in immediate communion 
with the realities which correspond to conscience 
and intelligence; but cut off from the mind the 
supplies of vitality it receives from the perception 
of real facts and principles, and the result is steril- 
ity of intellect and imbecility of will. Now, there 
is no lack of a certain kind of morality—voluble 
on all tongues, and buzzing in all ears. Does not 
every body admit axioms of morals which in for- 
mer ages were strenuously denied? Is it not the 
pride of every citizen that he lives in a moral com- 
munity? But the real question relates not to 
moral truisms, the prevaience of which has occa- 
sioned an exaggerated estimate of the moral pro- 
gress of mankind, but to moral power. It is the 
absence of power which makes the moral pauper; 
and the absence of power to act morally is closely 
connected with the absence of power to perceive 
morally ; for moral principles, vitally apprehended 
by the intellect, infuse moral strength into the 
will. The persons who lack moral life have but 
the shallowest pretenses to moral perception. They 
have no feeling or knowledge of the serene strength, 
the still, deep rapture of the mind really open to 
the awful beauty of those laws and principles which 
are divinely ordered for the regulation of human 
conduct. This vision of goodness creates the love 
of what is noble and right; and the will is urged 
in the direction of duty by inclination. Mechan- 
ical morality is deprived of this power because the 
pinched or haggard face which Virtue presents to 
it is less attractive than the painted countenance 
of Vice. Here we have the reason of the feeble 
hold of commonplace morality on the general mind. 
It yields to appetite, to interest, to almost every 
passion, because it presents no inducements to 
self-denial. It is a form of words representing 
no overpowering reality; and good words are no 
match for bad things. 

Now it would be easy to subject the apparent 
morality in our social life—in our manners, cus- 
toms, and politics—to an analysis which would re- 
veal great hollowness and dearth in its decencies 
and proprieties. But we have only space to con- 
sider one of the most successful of the many mim- 
icries of moral power. This consists in the union 
of moral truisms with irritated sensibilities. It 
passes under the name of enthusiasm for moral 
ideas, and if it were what it assumes to be, it would 
alter the constitution of our society with great ra- 
pidity, for the men and women who are thought 
to possess it are to be counted by thousands. A 








few persons of real moral energy start reforms, and 
form associations to promote them; but it is a great 
mistake to suppose that all the members are on a 
moral level with the objects and principles they 
are associated to promote, or that they perceive the 
dignity and elevation of the truths they repeat. 
The associations are merely mechanical aggrega- 
tions of individuals, while the sins and stupidi- 
ties they oppose are organized facts, with deep and 
tough roots in perverted human nature ; and being 
thus follies and immoralities organized in men, 
they will only yield to morality and wisdom or- 
ganized in men. Now the circumstance of being 
connected with an Association, and assenting to its 
principles and objects, does not give this morality 
and wisdom. But it may give a right to indulge 
in moral declamatior, and accordingly many thin 
and acrid natures, whose spleen is anxious to 
wear the mask of righteous indignation, join the 
association for the purpose of finding a consecrated 
mode of gratifying their bad temper. Invective, 
of course, is not in itself wrong. Indeed it is mat- 
ter of indifference whether a man of moral power 
smites or smiles; through the humor and through 
the wrath the rich ethical force of his nature finds 
an equal vent, and works an equal good; but this 
is not so in men of moral opinions, who have never 
penetrated into the heart of moral ideas, and whose 
hatred of wickedness is simply the snarl of an irri- 
tated brain. Is not much that passes for moral 
fervor simply an assault on lt 
and wrong, by characterless opinions embodied in 
bullying words? Yet so many of these are in- 
cessantly hissing and exploding over people’s heads 
that many are deceived by the noise into an im- 
pression that a real reformation is in progress. But 
invective, though it may be used by a Luther, does 
not make a Luther. The words became in his case 
“half-battles,” because the soul of the warrior 
burned and blazed in them. He hurled his ink- 
stand at the devil with some effect ; but it is not 
thence to be supposed that his modern imitators, 
though darkening the air with their inkstands, will 
succeed in blotting Satan out of existence. Pen- 
ury of thought and poverty of power derive no 
more efficiency from words that curse than from 
words that creep; and it is doubtful if the ** king- 
dom of this world” can be upset by a blast from 
the dictionaries. It is especially doubtful at the 
present time, when, fire being taken out of language 
and fussiness put in, the most potent words—some- 
what overworked, it is true, by editors and orators 
—can be had for a song in Worcester’s or Webster's 
verbal bazars, and are known to buzz or rattle by 
aruminating public unregarded and stingless. Oc- 
casionally, however, you may even now catch some 
timorous, indecisive conservator of things as they 
are, and by tattooing him with furious invective 
piping hot from Burke, and Teutonic truculencies 
fresh from Carlyle—by writing ‘‘ traitor to human- 
ity” on his forehead, and pasting ‘‘ assassin” on his 
back—and by showing the poor, trembling inno- 
cent, orphaned of his mother wit, how closely he 
resembles Nero and Tiberius, Sir Robert Filmer as 
he wrote and Captain Kidd “as he sailed”— 
you may turn him from being a pauper repeater 
of the truisms of conservatism into a pauper re- 
peater of the truisms of reform. But the forcible 
portion of the public, thoroughly acclimated to this 
‘fitful fever of abuse,” heed it not. The whole 





business of moral word-piling, indeed, has been 
altogether overdone; terms have lost their old, 
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destructive significance; whole classes are most 
serenely indifferent to a rhetoric of contempt and 
execration which stigmatizes them as criminals 
worse than robbers and murderers ; and the rogues 
and liberticides of the land promise to have every 
thing their own way, if we can oppose them with no 
forces more efficient than are found in our phrases. 

In this rapid sketch of some of the forms which 
pauperism assumes in the sphere of intellect and 
morals, we have described a mendicity as real as 
that which is clothed in rags, and begs for food and 
shelter. The survey compels us to the conclusion, 
that there is nothing in social and educational ar- 
rangements, nothing in the instrumentalities of re- 
form, nothing in the mere presence of unappropri- 
ated knowledge, which can compensate for the lack 
of primitive, individual life, issuing in individual- 
ized force and intelligence, and in constant contact 
with substantial realities. We have seen how much 
want and indigence, how much impotence of will 
and poverty of intellect, what dearth of ideas, in- 
capacity of self-support, and parasitical leaning 
upon others, may exist under our most flaring 
shows of opulence. We have also seen how impos- 
sible it is for men who are mentally and morally 
barren to do more than mimic the words and ac- 
tions of the wise and good ; for a power which works 
with the certainty of fate keeps their souls in alms- 
houses, though their bodies be in palaces and their 
lips talk in the phrases of Paradise. Such men can 
rise out of their pauper condition only when their 
natures are lifted into the comprehension and ex- 
perience of the intellectual and spiritual verities, 
whose names are now so glib on their tongues. 
And when we speak of verities, we by no means in- 
tend to confine the meaning of the word to the laws 
and facts of art, literature, science, morals, and 
religion, but to include also the laws which regu- 
late the most practical affairs. In this country it 
is impossible for any defect to exist in the mind of 
the nation without its being felt in the business of 
the nation; and a scrutiny of the business of the 
nation reveals a most portentous ignorance and 
violation of the most obvious principles of trade. 
Doubtless there is an immense moral and mental 
energy exercised in our commerce, manufactures, 
and general industrial enterprises ; but there is also 
visible much recklessness, stupidity, and poverty 
of intelligence. This pauperism in the business 
mind is the cause of the frequent financial panics 
which plunge the creators of capital and the cre- 
ators of debt into a common bankruptcy. —Nature, 
when she can nétimpress a neglected truth in her 
higher manifestations of power, being perfectly will- 
ing to write it out in dollars and cents. The coun- 
try is altogether too prolific in so-calied merchants, 
manufacturers, and railroad speculators, who are in- 
competent to understand a single fact orlaw of trade, 
who can not comprehend or apply a single princi- 
ple of political economy, who have neither insight 
nor foresight, and whose ‘‘ smartness” consists in a 
most notable superiority to common honesty and 
common decency, in their attempts to escape from 
the difficulties into which they are led by a blind 
and blundering desire to make money. These pau- 
pers have their ‘‘ ups and downs,” but they com- 
monly contrive to live in comparative affluence by 
a succession of failures. They are supported by 
the real creators of wealth, just as much as if they 
depended on the poor-rates instead of depending on 
their impudence and folly. By our system of 
credit they ‘‘ get trusted.” Now when a merchant 





trusts another he intends to trust qualities of char- 
acter; he trusts a supposed veracity, honesty, pru- 
dence, and skill; but the event too often proves 
that he has trusted a thoughtless, flashy, incompe- 
tent, weak-witted, thoroughly bankrupt, and pau- 
perized nature. It is i ible to compute the 
vast injury that this kind ‘of business-man does to 
the interests of the country, and the effect bis non- 
sense has in paralyzing or ruining the enterprises 
of better men; we simply draw the conclusion that 
the same pauperism and leanness of soul, which is 
so calamitous in all the other departments of hu- 
man thought and effort, works some of its worst 
ravages when its blundering inability of perception 
and forecast is perversely active in the complicated 
and sensitive system of commercial and industrial 
phenomena. 


Ghitor’s Easy Chair. 

F there were some gentle magic by which we 

could make roses in February, who would not 

study long and well that he might surround himself 

with roses? Such things are possible in Arabian 

stories, where a little carpet puts steam to shame, 

and a glittering palace appears with the wishing 
for it. 

Yet things quite as wonderful are done every 
day ; not always in a visible and palpable manner, 
but quite as effectively. All our life is passed in 
the midst ofenchantment. What was the waving 
of Prospero’s wand over his island, compared with 
the waving of the south wind in spring over the 
continent? Is it more magical that flowers should 
spring up in a moment than that hill and valley 
and winding river bunks, which in March were 
browa and dull and dead, should sparkle and shim- 
mer, and blush and bloom, and stand all alive with 
light and gayety and grace in May? 

Look closely, and your longed-for magic ceases 
to be magical. Every thing is wonderful, er no- 
thing is. The fisherman found a casket in his net, 
did he? and he opened it, and out rose a vast, tow- 
ering, vaporous figure, which roared at him, and 
frightened him out of his wits, but was finally per- 
suaded to show his power by doubling himself 
down into his prison again? And this was one of 
the genii, and was a slave imprisoned long ago by 
Solomon? 

He need not have told the fisherman he was a 
slave. When the fisher’s cunning outwitted him, 
and being awful enough to annihilate the piscatory 
person with one puff, the great vapory booby con- 
sented to retire into that box; then his servitude 
was made evident—he was subject to that superior 
wit. He was nothing buta great slave. That he 
kicked the box into the sea afterward is nothing. 
It shows no genius to keep your fingers out of the 
fire when they have been burned. The great point 
is to know enough not to begin with burning 
them. 

And was the slave of the casket such a very re- 
markable servant, and only to be found in the sto- 
ries invented by the imagination of the most subtle 
and intellectual nation that ever lived—the Ara- 
bian? Is it a grotesque fantasy for the amusement 
of children, and only a pleasing reminiscence of 
early fatuity to our venerable friend Gunnybags? 

Why, look; it is not April-fool’s day, and you 
know our veracity ; but this old Easy Chair has 
that very slave of the casket in constant employ. 
And it doesn’t propose to break his chains. It is 
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going to make him work day and night. It is go- 
ing to kick the abolitionists of such slavery down 
stairs. It is going to insist upon its rights, and 
make the old fellow toe the mark. If he had not 
been a most arrant slave by nature he would have 
staid in his box forever and kept his own secret 
if he could. He roars lustily now, but it is too 
late. He shrieks and sighs and puffs all over the 
land, all over the sea; but there is no land broad 
enough to hide him, no sea deep enough to drown 
him. No, no; he is in harness now, and there he 
shall stay. Think of the back-work he has to make 
up for all the time he lost between Solomon and 
the fisherman, while he was quietly sleeping in the 
old casket! He is the very slave of slaves, the 
Jack of all trades, the maid of all work. The Easy 
Chair has made him print this very page which re- 
cords his subjugation, and hurry with it to your 
hands. If you have a letter to send in reply, he 
will bring it and lay it on the table of the Chair. 
Every day he is forced to carry the Easy Chair 
home, over a road on which the fleetest race-horse 
could not run a mile, nor the strongest elephant 
live an hour. Suffering usually softens the feeble 
and fond old heart of the Easy Chair, but in vain 
its slave snorts and cries with impatience and fury. 
It listens undisturbed, and talks with the stools 
and benches and sofas—even the pieces of wood— 
around it, and is conscious of no compunction or 
regret. 

You believe magic to be purely Arabian? What, 
then, will you say if you hear that the Easy Chair 
compels the slave of Solomon to take him about 
upon the piece of carpet on which, long ago, in the 
old story, the Prince of Persia sat, and, without 
moving, was borne from place to place? Even so, 
without moving, and seated upon that carpet, the 
Easy Chair flies from spot to spot. And sometimes 
as he sits upon it, or when he is standing superin- 
tending the slave elsewhere, suddenly he rises, as 
the fisherman saw him rise, and in his old form of 
a huge tower of vapor he wavers against the sky, 
and protests, with a sharp, harsh voice, against his 
fate and eternal bondage. 

So remorseless is the Easy Chair that, quietly 
sleeping by country fire-sides—by the hearth of a 
friend, for instance, upon Staten Island—in the 
wildest winter night, it hears unmoved, in the 
gusty pauses of the storm, the unresting slave 
screaming and wailing far over the Jersey mead- 
ows, pleading, protesting, and moaning, as he flies 
like a roaring shuttle across the land, weaving dis- 
tant cities together, as sparkling figures in the 
great embroidery of civilization. So sweet is the 
luxury of contrast, that, hearing that piercing wail, 
the Easy Chair only turns another leg to the hos- 
pitable fire, and rejoices in the warmth and silence 
of the great apartment of its friend. 

You naturally ask if the slaves of Solomon never 
turn upon their masters, or if they have learned 
from the old king the wisdom of submission. You 
wonder why such a stalwart servant tolerates such 
servitude. Perhaps your skepticism is so profound 
that you begin to question the probability of the 
Easy Chair’s narration. 

But have you not seen how he was befooled by a 
simple fisherman? Instead of puffing him away— 
annihilating him with a breath—have you not re- 
marked how spoonily he subsided into his ridicu- 
lous, and doubtless rusty, box ? 

Afterward he kicked it into the sea, did he? 

Yes; and so he does now. 





With one blow, with one shock, that shatters the 
prison into a mass of splinters, that sends bolts and 
bars, iron and copper, sky high, the gigantic slave 
lifts the box upon his foot, and kicks it into anni- 
hilation. 

The box is no longer a small casket, as in the 
days of Solomon—days, Gunnybags is inclined to 
think, of small things—but a large casket, and full 
of precious treasures. All the pearls of the Persian 
Gulf, all the silks of Samarcand, all the wealth of 

iomon’s temple, could not purchase a single one 
of the treasures which are sometimes inclosed in 
the casket by the side of the slave. Romeo’s Juliet 
is often there; the mother of the Gracchi sometimes 
has all her jewels in it at once; and darlings, and 
hopes, and promises, and whatever is most valua- 
ble, are packed away in the casket in company with 
that old slave of Solomon’s. 

But he has grown more cunning with years. He 
does not need now to step outside his prison; but 
when he swells and bursts with rage at his hard 
lot, then he scatters the treasures into the sea— 
darlings, hopes, promises, the jewels of the Grac- 
chi, and Romeo’s Juliet, are lost forever in the 
desolation that ensues. 

It is a part of the magical condition of his life 
that he can not be punished. Your house servant 
is sent to prison for stealing your ring; but this 
colossal fellow, for robbing you of legs, arms, eyes, 
head, or heart, is never sought, never arrested, 
never even rebuked. The master who can make 
him obey his slightest wish is never angry with 
him, never scolds him, never tries to seize and im- 
prison him, whatever bloody crimes he may com- 
mit. 

Recently the slave of the casket has begun to 
cultivate accomplishments. In the East, where we 
first hear of him, music, as we understand it, is 
quite an unknown art. You may hear what they 
call singers and musical instruments along the 
Nile, on the desert, and by the gurgling Abana 
and Pharpar, or the bowery Jordan. But you 
would not call it music, but only shrill noise and 
discord. Yet the slave is beginning to recover 
from the long musical night of his infancy, and 
has been heard lately to hum tunes. It is not 
like a young lady singing at her piano, nor a bird 
poised and warbling upon a bough in the woods, 
nor a prima donna screaming at an opera. It is 
unlike any music you have ever heard. The tune 
seems to pervade all the air. It may be two miles 
off, but it seems just at hand in your yard or gar- 
den. It beats in huge waves, or throbs through 
the air—a kind of colossal whistling, in time and 
tune, but without sweetness or soul. 

Do not complain. He has to work so hard that 
we may forgive him if he does not sing deliciously. 
He is so busy dragging all the railroad trains, and 
pushing all the steamboats, and keeping all the fac- 
tories in motion—he is our universal servant so in- 
dispensably, that we may excuse him that he is not 
ornamental also. 

Poor fellow! Poor drudge! Poorslave! How 
he must hate that fisherman— Watt was his name? 
—who, walking along the great sea of knowledge— 
upon the very beach where that other fisher, named 
Newton, strolled and picked up pebbles—had his 
net in hand, ready to cast into the water and try 
his luck. Somebody went out to find a kingdom, 
and came back shorn. But this fisher went to take 
a bass, and took eternal fame, love, honor, and grat- 
| itude. 
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It sounds like a fish story. But all fables have 
a fishy flavor. The moral of this one is, that magic 
is not an old Oriental matter, that it is part of our 
life, and a mere modern commonplace ; so much so 
that we do not think of it any more than we do of 
steam. 





It was always a fascinating subject—that of 
magic, upon which we have been talking. Zanoni 
is perhaps the most universally popular of Bulwer’s 
novels, and that deals with Rosicrucians and mys- 
teries, crucibles and spiritual sympathies. The 
contact of extremes is always very comical in these 
researches. It is the combination of the simplicity 
and guileless faith of childhood with its love «f 
transparent self-deceit and fondness for toys. The 
pursuit of the philosopher’s stone was a romantic 
union of child/ikeness and childishness. One loves 
to think of the venerable old children with their 
snowy beards, hanging over the furnaces and sauce- 
pans, in which they stewed their messes—as if in- 
cantations and cookery were occultly connected to- 
gether, and both allied with knowledge. 

Yet what noble virtues, what self-denial, and 
long-suffering, and diligence, and research were 
developed by the process! It is as easy to sniff at 
them and their labors as it is for an Allopath to 
sniff at Homeopathy, or a Chinaman at a Redskin. 
But after all, when the spectator repairs to that 
resort of the Christian graces and sphere of praise- 
worthy effort, the Stock Exchange, where is the 
essential difference, and if there be any advantage 
of one over the other, on whose side is it ? 

What is the modern Doeskin daily doing in that 
austere and incomplete temple of Plutus, the Ex- 
change, but trying to find a short cut to a fortune; 
trying to discover that his superior sagacity, or 
daring, or luck, is a magic stone, which shall turn 
all they touch into gold? That is his whole aim 
—his study by day, his dream by night. It is no- 
thing to him that he fails to prove it on Monday, he 
will try Tuesday. It is nothing to him that for 
ten years it has resulted in nothing but anxiety, 
irritability, excitement, and uniform ill-luck—next 
year it is all coming out right; next month he is 
going to strike his vein and dig a golden future 
out of it. He will grow old at it, and before dying 
his now glossy brown beard will get beyond dy- 
ing, and settle away into snowy austerity. But 
will it be a reverend winier on his chin? Year 
after year the struggle will goon. Day after day 
the dream will allure and laugh at him, and at 
length he will stumble and fall in the effort—just 
as far away as ever from his goal—just as sure that 
to-morrow was going to open the golden gates of 
prosperity’. 

And what has he earned by all the bootless bat- 
tle ? 

Old Zanoni, in solitude and seclusion, fed his 
mind and imagination. The wisdom of human 
learning and the comfort of spiritual knowledge 
and communion were his refreshments by the way. 
Heroic devotion, patience, industry, simplicity, so- 
briety, sweetness of mind and character—these 
were the flowers that bloomed along the Alpine 
path of his endeavor, and these he plucked and put 
into his bosom, as he climbed farther and higher, 
away from friends, relatives, and companions— 
higher and higher, to touch the stars. 

Perhaps the grave old seeker, when at length 
his own winter had set in, found the summit, to 
which he had so long and laboriously toiled, icy, 








sharp, and bare. Perhaps he stood alone upon the 
snowy peak of utter isolation, seeing far and far 
below him the green valleys, and singing trees, 
and leaping streams, that made love and music 
around happy human homes—and far and far above 
him the stars to whose companionship he had as- 
pired, still as hopelessly far above him as when he 
started from the valley upon his search—still as 
cold and alluring as when they looked in upon his 
bed in childhood through the enchanted vines on 
summer nights. 

Yet, though he must lie down there and die, and 
learn, at the end of all, that the stars are as near to 
the vale as to the mountain top, he has the flowers he 
plucked and garnered in his bosom; and those flow- 
ers shall go with him when he goes, and wreathe 
themselves into an immortal garland for his brows 
in Paradise. 

But what comfort or consolation has Doeskin 
found or enjoyed while he has followed precisely 
the same object, under a very different name? 
For flowers he has gathered thorns, and instead of 
finding the stone that shall transmute the world 
into gold, his soul has distilled an acid of skepti- 
cism and sensuality which eats away all fair and 
delicate things, and burns and blasts, like vitriol, 
wherever it drops. ~ 

Doeskin’s son reads ‘‘ Zanoni,” and his papa 
comes home from the Exchange, and pishes and 
sneers at the trash boys read, and scolds him for 
wasting his time. Let him go down town with 
papa to-morrow; let him see how papa conducts 
the search for the philosopher’s stone, in the day of 
enlightenment and the march of mind. But, O 
kind Fate! withhold his eyes from seeing that the 
Zanoni of Wall Street has learned little wisdom 
from all the intervening centuries, and that the 
search for the philosopher’s stone, which was once 
a religion producing all kinds of virtues, is now a 
scrub race—all a shabby bet. 


Tue Easy Chair is talking nothing but magic this 
month. It begins to feel itself a Wyman, a Blitz, 
or a great Wizard of the North. (No, Sir—not 
quite so quick, please—like Mr. Anderson, not like 
Sir Walter Scott.) But it has another word to say 
about magic—magical music, in fact. Not such as 
is made in the domestic circle with a key upen a 
shovel ; nor the Yankee Doodle played, now loud, 
now soft, upon the piano, as the doubtful seeker 
feels his way by shades of sound to the goal. This 
is charming in its way. In these winter evenings 
it is quite worth while to send Cousin Charles into 
the cold hall, and to keep him waiting there for 
some time, while we determine what he shall do 
when he comes back again. Leave him there a 
little. It wili do him no harm to cool off; it will 
be of positive service for him to be out of the range 
of your eyes, Caroline—if only for ten minutes; 
and when he returns, and Caroline sits down to play 
him on to victory, watch the rogue closely, and see 
how carefully he avoids doing the perfectly obvi- 
ous thing, in order that he may have the right to 
look at Caroline and compel her to watch him. 
Magical music, indeed! By-and-by he will feel 
his way to Caroline’s heart by the variations of her 
voice, as he now gropes toward lighting the odd 
candle by her pianos and fortes upon the piano- 
forte. 

Well, then—to come to the very first sentence of 
our talk this month—there is a gentle magic by 
which you may create roses in February; there is 
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an enchanter—probably not named Prospero— 
whose waving wand can rear _ 
“* The cloud-capped towera, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples,” 

which are not on the isle on which you stand ; who 
over the dirtiest, most forlorn street or alley of the 
city in mid-winter, can spread—yes, and does 
spread—the summer plain of Campania, instead of 
the sharp edges of ice that bristle in the cheerless 
bay ; can pour for you the whispering waters of 
warm seas, and against your red and stinging face, 
which Jack Frost pinches, can lay the soft cheek 
of Southern hill-sides, blushing with the rich pur- 
ple of delicious grapes. 

The enchanter’s name is Franceso, Giovanni, or 
Beppo. He has black hair and eyes, and an olive 
skin. He wears a velvet artist’s coat with many 
buttons, and he has a weary, homesick air, as if his 
heart had gone away with his spells, and had left a 
dull body behind. He has no crucibles nor carpet ; 
nor does he pour ink into your hand, as the old al- 
chemists did, and the Arabian magicians do. But 
he pours music into your heart, and looking into 
that as the pupils of the Arabians look into the 
ink, you behold the beauty of which we dream, and 
the winter is undone by the lovely and o’ermaster- 
ing summer. 

The magician has no reverend dignity. Itis an 
Italian grinding a hand-organ. 

During the darkest days of the panic, when there 
were nothing but gloom, hurry, and silence along 
Wall, Pine, Pearl, and all the streets of traffic, the 
Easy Chair, rolling unperceived among the crowd, 
stopped many a time te listen and to find itself sud- 
denly stretched along the shores of the Arno, in the 
leafy Cascine ; or lying among the tangled vine- 
yards of Baiz, watching the orange-covered shore 
of Sorrento and Capri, a cloud of ashes of roses 
glimmering upon the sparkling sapphire of the Med- 
iterranean; or sitting high among the ruins of the 
Baths of Caracalla in Rome, looking across the 
Campagna, matted with May flowers, to the Alban 
Mount and the silver line of the sea. 

At the corners of streets—even at the joining to- 
gether of Liberty and Maiden Lane— would this 
splendid vision overwhelm the bewildered Chair, 
as the sounds of the incantation were breathed from 
some instrument near or far. To be sure, other 


-people seemed to be unaware that Italy was pres- 


ent in the street, and that oranges, and grapes, and 
olives were to be had for the listening; that gor- 
geous moonlight nights in Florence, and trips in Ve- 
netian gondolas were offered for a penny, or for no- 
thing atall. DButthe magician and the Easy Chair 
knew it well. It was not the same vision to both, 
but it was equally beautiful and alluring. The 
dark days were illuminated; the cold days were 
warmed ; the dreary days were consoled by the mu- 
sic so generously lavished, and so full of associa- 
tion. 

In the daily round of our life there is nothing 
more poetic and picturesque than the music of the 
hand-organs. If they are sometimes out of tune, 
they are not often so, nor very badly; and how 
often is the amateur you put on your white gloves 
to hear at a soirée half so accurate? The organ 
sings you the melody simply and fully as the com- 
poser wrote it; but what melody is safe in the mouth 
of an amateur? If amateur singing is not sup- 
pressed by law, but is still permitted to rage un- 
controlled, what can not be urged for the toleration 
of the hand-organ ? 


There are, indeed, stocks and stones that would 
suppress this gentle and beneficent institution upon 
principle! Upori the same ground, doubtless, that 
they do not give to patent misery in the street — 
upon principle. As they go to church and sleep, 
or internally swear, through the sermon — upon 
principle, As they allow no excuse of illness or 
visitation of Providence upon the part of their ten- 
ants—upon principle. As they are machines and 
puppets—upon principle. As they empty pitchers 
of water on the heads of their daughters’ sere- 
naders—upon principle. As they do the most in- 
human and unprincipled things—upon principle. 

But there are not many, let us hope. We can 
not plant trees in our public ways, nor flowers, nor 
coax singing birds to perch upon the signs over 
our door-ways, and trill and warble all the day 
long. We can not turn brooks with mossy banks 
into streets that have names, and teach them to 
| trickle and glance by the side of the eager stream 
}of men. We can not rear old palaces, with ranges 
of cypress terraces and quaint fountains. We can 
not erect the remains of the greatest empire in his- 
tory, nor appropriate visibly the beauty of the love- 
liest land in the world. We can not originate that 
charm which only age and association impart. But 
we may enjoy it all in feeling and in vision. There 
is a cheap magic to make the roses blow in win- 
ter. Every organ-grinder at the corner does what 
Prospero did—does more than the alchemists ef- 
fected. 

Do not grudge him your penny—even your dime. 
If, returning home at night, you pass him, give 
him even two shillings — when nobody is looking. 
Not so cheaply ever again shall you purchase the 
very feeling with which, in that spring which shall 
return no more, you hung enchanted upon poor 
singing, in the little theatre, in the little back 
street in Naples—for one evening of which poor 
singing in the dirty little theatre you would freely 
give a whole season of the elderly nightingales 
who warble in the pretty cage of Irving Place. 








Ir an Easy Chair were to catch you by the but- 
ton, and say, 

‘*Look here! I am the easiest of old chairs. 
Sitting in me, you shall have more real pleasure 
than in the embrace of any body else in the world. 
The other seats—the benches, the common chairs, 
without even arms, the horse-hair sofas, and the 
crimson lounges, are not very attractive places for 
you to sit in; but peace and joy are to be found 
upon my cushion, like the bloom on peaches, or 
the sweet dust on flowers!” 

Would you not be likely to say in your mind, 

‘Well, this is pretty! Here’s lowliness for 
you! Here’s modesty for you! Here’s self-re- 
spect, with a witness, for you! You horrid old 
cranky, creaky, hard, worn, slippery piece of fur- 
niture, what do you mean by talking about com- 
; fort, and pleasure, and ease? Who wants to sit in 
| you? Who believes in your cushion? Who does 
not know that you are dreary and shaky, and no- 
body can guess where he will bring up when he 
sits down in you?” 

You think it might be rather droll and conceited 
for an Easy Chair to say such things. You con- 
ceive you would be perfectly justified in denounc- 
ing it as a vain and presumptuous article of furni- 
ture. But pray why may not a chair do what a 
man may do? Pray, if it is expected that you 
will do such things yourself, why need you be so 
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very hard upon others—though they do chance to 
be chairs ? 

You didn’t know you were ? 

Why, Sir, listen a moment to a reasonable Chair. 
Was it longer ago than yesterday, or this morning, 
that you met your friend John, who has not been 
at your house of late? in fact, he has never been 
there, although you are good friends, and you have 
often been to him. You met him in the street, and 
shook hands with great eloquence of affection. 
Then you immediately began, 

“‘ Why, you have not been to see me yet! We 
have been hoping to see you every evening. Do 

‘come. We shall be really offended if you don’t. 
Maria asks me every day (oh!) when my friend 
Slimmers is coming. Do come round!” 

Slimmers does not come, and you get sadly an- 
gry. You meet him again, and you renew your 
request. You beg him to come. You are hurt that 
he stays away. 

But, dear friend, is then your house the most 
ravishingly agreeable spot in the world? Is your 
wife so charming, and your own conversation so | 
fascinating, that every body should hurry to pass | 
long evenings with you? Has it never occurred | 
to you that Slimmers may not discover your do- 
mestic hearth to be such a Paradise that he can not 
stay away? Do you ever imagine that he may 
prefer to do something else, and to see other peo- 
ple, and that this besieging and battery of his po- 
liteness may lead him straight into one of two false- 
hoods—number one, that he wishes to come and see 
you; and, number two, that he will do so? 

Perhaps, you know, your house is not so irre- 
sistible that people want to come to it. Perhaps, 
when they do come, they have a stiff and shivery 
time. It may be no privilege to come and see you; 
it may be a favor conferred upon you, and why 
should you entreat a man todo youa favor? If 
Slimmers really wants to see you he will come— 
and do you wish him to do it if he does not want 
to? 

This universal form of asking people to come and 
see you involves the immense assumption that your 
house is a pleasant place. Yet who would say so 
in so many words? But if you would not do it di- 
rectly, why indirectly ? 

These are mere hints for you to revolve, and dis- 
card if you find them foolish. An Easy Chair cares 
nothing about it personally, for it never goes any 
where. It stays in its room, or stumps about town, 
or is carried over the country ; but it neither asks 
the sofas and footstools to come and see it, nor does 
it accept any invitation from them. There were 
days once, indeed, when these stiff legs ambled in 
the dance; when these angular arms escorted part- 
ners to the floor, and, embracing them, whirled in 
the delirious waltz. Gone are those days! But, 
what then? Gone also are the roses of the year 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven—will those of 
fifty-eight be any the less beautiful and fragrant ? 

If people come to see you, try to make the time 
pass smoothly. If they don’t come, thank Heaven 
they have pleasanter things todo. Of course it is 
not an easy virtue; but did you ever hear that any 
virtues were particularly easy ? 





Tnat fast friend of the Easy Chair, the Lounger 
of Harper’s Weekly, has set up a Letter-box, from 
which he professes to derive a great deal of pleas- 
ure. Certainly his readers must, for his corre- 


of readiness and humor, and the Easy Chair has 
greatly enjoyed many a touch in these letters, / 

Nor is he without his correspondence, affection- 
ate and loyal, which makes him so proud and gay 
that, emboldened by the example of his younger 
friend, he will no longer keep it to himself. 

The purest personal pleasure of an author is the 
consciousness of his unknown friends. They peo- 
ple the silent air around him, as, in Raphael’s pic- 
ture of the San Sisto Madonna, the depth of the 
space around her lovely figure is crowded with the 
soft, shadowy faces of cherubim. Every friendly 
face seems to the imagination as tender and lovely 
as that of spirits; and the old Easy Chair is hum- 
oled and touched to think that his monthly voice 
is hailed with real pleasure in homes where his feet 
may never enter. 

Long ago, in the forest of Fontainebleau, in 
France, on a bright summer morning, when this 
old Chair was new, it sat upon a mossy rock, read- 
ing from a volume of poetry to an artist who was 
sketching one of the splendid oaks which make the 
glory of that forest. As he read on the day slowly 
passed away ; the artist stopped in his work, and, 
throwing himself upon the ground, listened only to 
the verses, until, as the book was closed, and the 
friends conversed, they agreed that there could be 
no higher human pleasure than to be the inspiring 
and consoling friend of those we did not know, and 
who could never know us. Perhaps each hoped to 
be, in his own way, and at some future day, that 
unknown friend to others—the one by the words of 
his pencil colored upon canvas, the other by those 
of his pen in print. And when now there eome 
such friendly letters, one at least of those loiterers 
in the Forest of Fontainebleau feels as if the uncon- 
scious prayer of that summer morning were an- 
swered. 

And so we will turn to one or two of the letters 
in our box. 


—tThe first is from L. P. H., a dweller in the 
prairies, and into whose style have crept the prairie- 
flowers—that gorgeous rhetoric of Nature which 
blazes through the West. 

It is, in fact, quite an extraordinary strain ; and 
if, O L. P. H.! the Easy Chair omits thy praises 
of his impartiality in certain hot debates, it is be- 
cause he wishes to preserve the very character thou 
praisest. 

And so, good souls, perpend ! 

“Wy-a-Lu-stne, Texas, Dec., ‘ST. 

**T am impressed to speak with thee, dear Easy 
Chair, but dare not enter that gay world buzzing 
about thee, for I wear neither hoops nor paint, and 
my hair has a style quite its own. My home is in 
the prairied West, and God is nearer us than Fash- 
ion, and Nature inspires in place of Champagne. 
No; generosity (that charming characteristic of 
my sex) will not permit me to throw on thee the 
odium of my unartistic presence, but imagination 
will raise thee in her swift arms, and bear thee into 
that ‘ golden land where the sun lingers last’—will 
place thee on the wide ‘ last prairie’ of Texas (fear 
not, O timid Easy Chair!), and thy harmonious 
soul shall drink in the solemn splendor of Nature’s 
holy repose. Thou shalt behold a vast oeean of 
green go down, with flowery offerings, into a mighty 
ocean of blue, for the waves of the Mexican Sea nod 
their crested heads in the southern distance. 

** Welcome, O honored Easy Chair! and while- 





spondents in every quarter of the country are full 
Vor. XVI.—No. 93.—D p 


thou art gazing with gracious delight on this beau~ 
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ty of which I am so proud, I will kneel me at thy 
feet, and thou wilt listen, with thy wonderful be- 
nevolence, to my simple talk. Nor am I afraid to 
speak, for well I know thy comprehensive sympa- 
thy will utter a gentle benediction on whatever is 
kindly meant. Thou, who hast all the world at 
thy feet, will little care to know, but thou art much 
beloved by me, O Easy Chair! Thou art a dove 
of comfort to my spirit, a perfume to sweeten and 
beautify my everyday life, for moments with thee 
are as fragments of a broken rainbow ! 

‘*], who am but a prairie child, may not judge 
of thy genius and learning; but I may appreciate 
the gentle and honest spirit to whom these words 
are spoken ; for ‘the electric chain’ of human sym- 
pathy thrills even in the untaught mind, and is the 
subtle magnetism which attracts it to those who 
realize its own vague aspirations after the beauti- 
ful and good. I may admire that justice which is 
born of truth, and that sweet charity which springs 
from a universal love ; and I may also speculate in 
my foolish way, and wonder what noble and tender 
human soul has come back to us in the form of an 
old Easy Chair. 

‘*T have many pleasant hours to thank thee for, 
and, something far better than pleasant hours, the 
happiness of an unreserved admiration—for mine is 
a worshiping nature, and sorrows over fallen idols. 
It is something, in these days, not to be disappoint- 
ed in things one has set apart as being better than 
other things. 

“T thank thee, O far-seeing Easy Chair! for 
mine is a simple heart, with hot blood and many 
prejudices, but not one so dark that it may point 
in scorn to any portion of my dear native land. 

“T honor thee, O Easy Chair! that thou dost 
comprehend and maintain thy position in the world 
of letters; that thou dost recognize virtue and good, 
and condemn whatever is paltry and demeaning ; 
that thou art not too wise to love humanity, or too 
good to pity its frailties. It is sweet, too, to know 
thee, a real, manly lover of our national goddess—a 
sincere republican, and not a miserable sham, with 
unpaid-for liveries and a poor, paltry coat-of-arms 
on thy hired carriage, telling every body Paris 
is the only place fit to live in, and Americans are so 
stupid, especially the women, who are, at best, but 
heavy prose articles. It is only at such moments, 
dear Easy Chair, that I wish to be a six-footer ! 

“T had a word on American women ; but thou 
art growing restless, and I only marvel at thy 
sweet patience till now, for the sun has thrown his 
last golden kisses on the blue waves of the Mexi- 
can Sea, and the evening winds murmur their 
plaintive lullabies, filling one with longings for 
home. Then, while I lay my hands lovingly on 
thy kind arm, I will ask for thee and thine all that 
we may here know of happiness, and hope that the 
bright New-Year may bring thee a thousand friends 
as loyal as iP. 


Truly a gushing stream of sympathy purling 
among sunsets and flowers. Thanks, gentle L. P. H.; 
and alas, that the Easy Chair’s tongue is as wood- 
en as his arm upon which thou so fondly leanest! 

But the heart, L. P. H.! the heart is of oak. 


—Welcome, L. M‘A! As welcome as was ever 
the Easy Chair to your evening readings : 
* » Micuiean, Dec., D7. 
“*T have long wished to address you, dear ‘old 
Easy Chair,’ were it only to thank you for the 
pleasure you have afforded to two very quiet peo- 








ple these many years. If I had been a ‘literary 
lady’ or a ‘great genius,’ I might have done so 
long ago; but being neither of these last-men- 
tioned characters, and only of importance to my 
children and their father, why, it is ‘a great ad- 
venture,’ and requires no little courage to address 
the ‘Easy Chair.’ Still, I know it will do the 
‘old Easy Chair’ good, to hear of the hearts he 
has so often helped to lighten on their weary way. 
Listen, then, old friend, while I, in true orthodox 
fashion, begin my history. 

“Once upon a time, Ralph and I made what is 
called a very imprudent marriage; so imprudent 
that the doors of a house a great, great way from 
here were closed upon Ralph’s little wife forever. 
But we were so young then and full of hope that 
we heeded not the prophecy of ‘dark days and pov- 
erty ;’ and though I sometimes sighed as I thought 
of home, yet with its joys had also passed from me 
its ‘iron rule.’ The heart of my husband was my 
world, and his love strong enough, I thought, to 
shield me even from the curse of disobedience. 
Soon, however, improvidence and thoughtless for. 
getfulness of ‘ to-morrow’ brought with it its own 
punishment. One after another of the little ele- 
gances of home went to aid in warding off, for a 
short time longer, the doom so fast approaching ; 
and at last all were gone, and we had nothing left 
with which to begin the world anew—nothing at 
least save a few trinkets which were to be sold ere 
long ; still we did not quite despair, and my hus. 
band resolved to hie him to the New World and there 
win himself a profession, perchance in time a name. 
So, with our child—we had a child by that time— 
we bade adieu to familiar faces and our old life, 
and went out into the ‘ wide, wide world,’ asking 
aid of none. 

** See us, after weeks of travel, quietly ensconced 
in a cozy nook of the old —— State, my husband 
studying the profession he had embraced, and I liv- 
ing in one room up many pairs of stairs, banishing 
far away all remembrances of the past or other 
scenes, and helping, as far as woman can, to earn 
our daily bread. It may be very romantic to read 
of, dear Easy Chair, but it is not at all romantic 
in reality to be very poor ; to live as we did, in one 
little room, to be brought necessarily in contact 
with vulgar minds and ways with which you have 
naught in common, and to feel that poverty has no 
right to be sensitive or proud. Each day brought 
to us, perhaps, rude questioning or unjust suspicion; 
for, of course, there remained enough of other days 
about us to convince many that we had not always 
been as now. But often would some unlooked-for 
kindness or respectful sympathy heal the wound 
the thoughtless tongue had made, and assure us 
that, by a few, at least, we were understood. 

‘*In those days, dear Easy Chair, when bread 
and fuel were hardly earned, Harper's Magazine 
was our sole literary treasure; and when, on the 
cold winter evenings— generally Saturdays, for 
then we could afford, in view of the day of rest, to 
sit up late—my husband would come home tired 
with his studies, and the incessant ‘ writing’ which 
brought us bread, how sweet it was to draw the 
little stand to the fire, and while my husband lay 
and smoked on the lounge of home-manufacture, to 
cut the leaves of a new Harper, and read to the 
weary man. Never was book so prized! Shutting 
out all that was coarse or uncongenial in our pres- 
ent life, we wept or smiled over the pages of ‘ Bleak 
House’—followed, with sympathetic interest, the 
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fortunes of ‘ Leonard’ and ‘ Helen’ in ‘My Novel ;’ 
or, with the noble * Violante’ for a companion, list- 
ened to the Machiavelian wisdom of Doctor Ricca- 
bocca, and forgot, in our interest in their fortunes, 
the sorrows that beset our own; and when my 
husband dreaded worse ills than those of poverty, 
and feared for a life worthless to others, perhaps, 
but all to him, how often has he read by my bed- 
side, and, with the quaint conceits and genial 
thoughts of the ‘old Easy Chair,’ won me to for- 
getfulness of pain. 

“ Days have changed since then; my husband 
has been ‘ admitted,’ and is called a ‘ promising 
man’ in his profession; we are not ‘ well off,’ but 
we are comfortable, and books are not now such 
unheard-of luxuries in our little Western home, but 
still, Prince among the Monthlies, treasured and 
loved as an old friend, is Harper’s Magazine. 

** Believe, therefore, dear old Easy Chair, that 
no one feels a warmer interest in your welfare, or 
a truer gratitude toward yourself, than 

“ * M‘ A” 

—Here is a letter that needs no introduction. 
“It” speaks for itseif. 

“Prrrspure, Dec., 1857. 

“ Dear Easy Cuarr,—I notice in your article 
of this month that you claim ‘babies’ as being 
‘its,’ and find, on referring to my wife, your claim 
strenuously rejected. I have also a distinct im- 
pression that, some twenty years ago, being ex- 
pected, by a young mother whom I had called upon, 
to express my congratulations upon the appearance 
of her first-born, and having inadvertently spoken 
of the baby as ‘it,’ saying, ‘it has its father’s form 
of nose,’ etc., I was stopped by the mother indig- 
nantly asking me whether baby was not human. 

** As a term of endearment, the mother allows 
herself sometimes to address her infant offspring as 
‘it ;’ a beloved husband or a favorite nurse may oc- 
casionally so speak of baby without being reproved ; 
but others less intimate—never. The mother is 
aware that babies are written of as ‘its,’ but only 
by ironical writers, whom, for so writing on such 
a subject, she detests, and also feels the less poign- 
antly that other babies, and never hers, are thus 
written of. 

‘Thus your brief sentence reviving old impres- 
sions, before venturing on the subject to my wife 
I strengthened myself with standard authority by 
quoting from Luke, chap. i., ver. 35, where grave 
men of yore have written down, ‘Therefore that 
holy thing that shall be born of thee shall be 
called,’ ete. 

‘*My wife’s first exclamation was opposition al- 
most to irreverence, being, ‘I don’t care what the 
New Testament says ;’ to cover which I was obliged 
to add that the Greek and Latin had, indeed, no such 
word as ‘thing;’ but the adjectives dysov, sunc- 
tum, meaning sanctified, sainted, or holy; that 
the French and German had followed by the word 
saint, which, if considered as a noun substantive, 
expressed the meaning, but not so fully, to my 
mind, as the adjective; and that the English au- 
thority of Webster defined saint to be a holy per- 
son, and not by any means a ‘thing ;’ upon which 
she suggested that had the editors of King James’s 
authorized version had wives and consulted them 
the Latin sanctum would have been translated holy 
being, or holy creature, or something else than 
thing. Is was“useless to urge that the neutral 
termination of the original word forbade the em- 
ployment of a male or feminine noun. 





“Being thus set at bay, I renewed tke attack 
by quoting another high authority—Shakspeare— 
‘but that I see thee here, thou noble thing;’ and 
again, ‘being a thing immortal as itself:’ upon 
which my wife, asking the children whether they 
had finished breakfast, rose from the table, direct- 
ed the girl to ‘ remove the things,’ and betook her- 
self to her morning household occupations. 

“*T am yours, ab initio, J. F. B.” 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Evrore has a Kansas, lying on the Danube, 
made up of the Principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia. 

Let us, as the French say, preciser this tedious 
question of the Principalities. Do you know any 
thing of it? or have you wisely given it margin in 
the details of foreign news? Fortunate distance! 
which allows you thus to play at bowls with the 
political jumbles of the hour, and to dally with 
such only as offer some rallying points of interest 
or entertainment. Yet here, and over the Conti- 
nent of Europe, this question is a dominant one: 
no salon is without its discussion, and no Court 
without the anxieties it nourishes. 

You know, at least, where Moldavia and Walla- 
chia lie; conterminal with Austria, Russia, and 
Turkey, and offering debatable ground as be- 
ing the coveted prize of three crowns, as well 
as of three faiths—Greek, Roman, and Moham- 
medan. 

You would go there, if you went, by way of 
Vienna, Hungary, and Servia; sailing down the 
Danube on the Austrian packet-boats until you 
passed Semlin and the colossal fortress of Belgrade, 
and the stilted watch-towers of the Sclave soldiery, 
and the quaint feudal battlements of Semendria, 
and Alt Moldova, where the lithe guard upon the 
northern bank loiter in the sun in their tight 
breeches and brown jackets; you would take car- 
riage, and bowl along upon a road hewn from the 
rocks which hereabout shut in the wild waters of 
the German river. The blue Carpathians, that 
you have seen as you have journeyed fringing ei- 
ther horizon, have here shot spurs upon the river, 
and loom over you in black, craggy masses. Reeis 
are in the river, and reefs are over your head. 
There are caverns, aud huge, fantastic castles of 
rock, and eagles soar over the mountain cleft 
through which the Danube howls and roars. And 
if you pass there (as you never should) in the 
warmest days of later August, the gnats of Golum- 
bacz will attack you as you enter again upon the 
flat country below the mountains, and almost craze 
you with their sting. By-and-by you will see 
traces of a Roman road upon the face of an opposite 
precipice, and you will see the square Roman tower 
of Gradisca; and presently, upon the north bank, 
men in skins, pulling punts up the tortured stream, 
and your guide, or courier, or what not, will tell 
you these are Wallachian peasantry, and that yon 
shore is Wallachian. We said they were dressed 
in skins, for they wear high hairy caps like a 
mop, and long cloaks of sheepskin with the wool 
out. 

And if you crossed the river into the Wallachian 
territory, you might have one of these men to drive 
you in a wooden cart, some three feet high by four 
feet long, with four fiery horses attached, at a mad 
gallop, to the capital, which is Bucharest. And 
the same, or similar convoy, might be here bargain- 
ed with to attend you some hundred and fifty miles 
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due north to Jassy, which is the capital of Molda- 


via. 

These two little states, as large in the gross as 
that mountain land of Switzerland where we went 
wandering the summer past, have maintained this 
long time gone a kind of equivocal independence ; 
having their own hospo'ars, paying tribute to the 
Sultan, and worshiping in orthodox Greek church- 
es. By their religion they have leaned toward 
Russia; by their tribute-money (‘‘pay to Cesar 
the things of Cesar”) they have leaned toward the 
Sublime Porte; and by the hospodars of their own 
kith they have leaned toward freedom. 

You know how they stood neutral in the great 
war: how the march of Russia across their territo- 
ry met no rebuke (from them); how the Austrians, 
by a pleasant diversion, occupied their territory. 
The great Congress of Paris took their condition 
under its advisement, and promised equable dispo- 
sition of their nationality, subject always to the 
suzeraineté of the Sultan; mark the term suzeraine- 
té, which is an old feudal word, implying far less 
of control than belongs to the more modern term 
sovereignty. It was further determined by the 
Congress of Paris that Wallachians and Moldavi- 
ans should have opportunity to express their wish- 
es, and that their wishes should be taken into kind- 
ly consideration. 

In virtue of this grant, we heard early in the 
summer of elections there which resulted in a de- 
termination to maintain the twin nationalities, and 
elect hospodars as before. But it was alleged by 
France and Russia that these elections were unfair, 
and had been influenced and controlled by emissa- 
aries of Turkey and of Austria; that, in fact, it 
was a kind of Lecompton affair, and no expression 
of the real wishes of the population. 

England, through Sir Stratford Redcliffe, was 


vote is an argument, or a synopsis, or (to use the 
Saxon, which is after all better than either Greek 
or Latin) it is a showing forth, of the present aver- 
age political tone of Europe. 

They claim, first, the right to make their own 
laws (aird¢ vouoc)—a pleasant, innocent claim, in 
which the French, pointing to their Legislative As- 
sembly, and their almost universal suffrage, might 
join them; but which really means nothing more 
than that the laws shall be made at Bucharest or 
Jassy, and not at Constantinople or Vienna, 

Then they must have a prince—a toy to put upon 
a throne, and keep itself there by animal genera- 
tion ; not for its power or prudence, but only as the 
pivot around which Moldo-Wallachian iawgivers 
shall revolve in pleasant concentricity. And to 
make the thing more pivot-like, and part of state 
mechanism, ‘‘the heirs are to be reared in Greek 
faith.” 

And the Divan of the Principalities appeal to 
the Great Powers of the Paris Congress for the de- 
cree and guaranty of this wished-for order. We 
have said it was an expression of the average polit- 
ical feeling of Europe. That is to say, the aver- 
age feeling demands a sham of voting, and a cer- 
tain vapory pretense of self-government; it de- 
mands further a regal or imperial symbol, before 
which men may bow in civil worship. 

This vote of the Principalities is now under dis- 
cussion in all the journals of Europe—Russia, 
France, Prussia, and Sardinia applaud it ; England, 
Turkey, and Austria deplore it. The diplomatic 
conference has yet to take the matter in hand, and 
to decide finally how far the wishes of the skin- 

dressed Wallachians shall be complied with. Mean- 
| time they wait, knotting together upon the corners 
| of the streets of Bucharest, discussing the complex- 
; ion of the last Débats or the last Times—trolling the 





presumed to have abetted the Sultan in his designs, | overloaded punts up the rapids of the Danube— 
and stoutly sided with the Turkish view of the living in sight of Roman great deeds (the rem- 
matter, up to the time of the Emperor Napoleon’s ; nants of Trajan’s Bridge among them, which 1600 
visit last summer to the Isle of Wight. | winters have not destroved)—calling themselves 

After this, Victoria, won over by the assiduity | Romans (Romouni)—talking a language which 
of the French monarch, joined Russia and France| wears the ancient Latin dignity, garlanded with 


in demanding a revocation of the elections. 
Austria winced, but submitted. New elections 

were held; and the result was now a unanimous 

declaration for a union of the Principalities. 


Oriental luxuriance—they wait the decree which 
is to give them a king, or declare them a province. 
We have been duil: we have no right, in this 

| gossip of ours, to give so large space to a political 


Their first claim under vote of the Divan, was | question of the time. Do we not find in our Easy 
for “ respect of their rights; and more especially | Chair relief from all this ? 
their liberty to govern themselves (/eur autonomic).”| Shall we tell you a story? Perhaps you have 
Next after this, their vote was for a ‘‘ union of | read it before: it comes from the Rerue de Deur 
the Principalities under the name of Roumania.” | Mondes, the chiefest of Parisian magazines (as 
Third, that Roumania should be endowed with a| much as ours is the chiefest of those American), 
hereditary foreign prince, chosen from among the | and it concerns us, as carrying a subtle and grace- 
dynasties of Europe, whose heirs should be educated | ful lampoon upon our Western habitude. 
in the religion of the country. Bussy, a quick-witted, fast-living Parisian, finds 
Fourth, the neutrality of their territory. himself, at the effective age of thirty or thereabout, 
Fifth, that the legislative power should be con-| without funds to pay some score of tradesmen’s 
fided to a General Assembly, in which should be | bills which he has run up in the gay capital. In 
represented all the interests of the nation ; and, | fact, he has squandered a fortune, as many anoth- 
finally, that all these rights should be held under | er does, without reckoning the end; and in the 
the eolleetive gi ntie of those powers represented | emergency he bethinks himself of certain acres of 
at the Congress of Paris ; to wit, England, Russia, | wild land bequeathed to him by his father, and ly- 
Prussia, France, Austria, Turkey, and Sardinia. | ing somewhere in the State of Ohio, at the conflu- 
We have eited this vote and this prayer of the | ence (says our naive story-teller) of the Scioto and 
Moldo-Wallachians from their own manifesto, now | Red River. 
under our eye, and at the risk of bringing a dull| He befogs his creditors, secures his passage, lands 
political subject to the notice of those kind readers | in New York, takes rooms at the Astor House. 
who are wont to relieve the heavy siege-train of the At his first day’s dinner in that regal hostelry 
foreign papers with our light artillery. | he is bewildered and entranced by the apparition 


But we have had desizu : This Moldo-Wallachian | of a certain Miss Cora Butterfly, a New Yorkaise, 
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who victimizes him, from her opposite seat at ta-| of the Baron, and communicate immediately after 
ble, with a battery of bare neck and arms. with Mr. Butterfly. 

Her manner (not unusual, says our pleasant! Mr. B. suggests that the attorney should pro- 
story-teller, in American girls at table-d’hites) en- | pose a temporary absence to the Baron. The at- 
courages him to offer wine. | torney invites him to a hunt, which the Baron ac- 
Miss Cora drinks wine with Monsieur Bussy, | cepts. The journal of Mr. Samuel Butterfly comes 
Miss Cora chats with the engaging Parisian, and duwn, meantime, in tremendous fashion upon for- 
before the dinner is ended a rendezvous for the | eign adventurers with forged papers, who seek to 
evening is named. deprive industrious and worthy citizens of their 

Monsieur Bussy, loitering upon the Astor House | rights. 
steps, in postprandial idleness, and reflecting upon | The Baron returns; reads the calumny ; loads 
his swift conquest, is suddenly addressed by his | his revolver; seeks out the office of Mr. Butterfly, 
proper title of Baron (which he had modestly | and is confronted there by Mr. Washington Butter- 
dropped in our republican country) by a fellow-| fly and his father Samuel, who have suborned a 
Frenchman, who is established at Montreal, and | pair of accommodating Irishmen to swear to what- 





who forthwith warns him against the arts of Miss 
Cora Butterfly. 

Like all American girls, she is in search of a for- 
tune. Moreover, she is a belle—a toast of the city. 
Her bare arms, her bare neck, and her familiarities 
must not surprise the Baron de Bussy. They be- 
long to American habit. Yet Miss Cora is not a 
creature of passion—only of calculation. He 


warns the Baron against the rendezvous of the | 


evening (of which he had overheard the appoint- 
ment), and presents the Baron to a bright-eyed sis- 
ter of his own. 

The Baron admires his countrywoman intense- 
ly, but is too chivalrous to forego his appointment 
for the evening. 

Miss Cora receives him in her chamber (which, 
again, in the language of our pleasant story-teller, 
is only a usual habit with American girls); she is 
seated in her rocking chair; she does not rise; she 
is no way discomposed ; she exhibits a self-control 
which amazes our Parisian. 

They renew the chat of dinner — familiarly, so- 
cially, tenderly ; and the Frenchman, true to his 
instincts, ends by making love upon the spot. 

Miss Cora is cool, inquiring, calculating. 

If the Baron de Bussy wishes to marry her, she 
must know something of his expectations. The 
Baron straightway unrolls his titles to a great es- 
tate at the confluence of the Scioto and Red River. 

Miss Cora laughs a little petillant laugh; tells 
the Baron coolly that the estate he speaks of is al- 
ready the seat of a great township, held by squat- 
ter authority ; that her father, Mr. Samuel Butter- 
fly, is principal proprietor; and bids the Baron 
good-evening and farewell. 

It was twelve o’clock (usual American hour), 
and the ejection summary : the Baron therefore re- 
tired. 

What next? 

Shall the Baron abandon his titles, and retire 
discomfited? The Montreal friend says no. The 
Baron therefore finds his way westward to Scioto 
township, with tingling recollections in his mind 
of the Montreal girl, and of the bare neck and arms 
of Miss Cora Butterfly. 

But swiftly as he has gone to Scioto town, Mr. 
Samuel Butterfly is before him, and is, as appears 
further, the principal editor of the principal journal 
of that new city. 

The Baron summons a lawyer, and lays his titles 


before him: they are good—unquestionable. But | 


the lawyer considers, as American lawyers (in the 
words of the story-writer) are apt to do, if his ad- 
vocacy of an alien’s claim will not imperil his po- 
sition with the citizens of Scioto town, and his 
friendship with the millionaire, Mr. Samuel Butter- 
fly. He therefore determines to receive the retainer 


ever the Butterflies may suggest. 

The Baron, with French heroism, fights the four ; 
| is wounded—retires—runs, plunges into the Scioto, 
and swimming, in gory fashion, across the river, 
takes to the woods. 

A chapter in the story ends here: the Butterflies 
| dominants ; the Baron Bussy couchant. 
| But French heroism is not to die the death in the 
Scioto woods. French heroism, with its arm in a 
sling, flies over the forests and takes refuge in the 
home of the Montreal friend, where it succumbs 
thoroughly to the battery of the Montreal friend’s 
sister’s eyes. But the Scioto estates are not for- 
gotten. The Montreal friend assumes the manage- 
ment of the Baron’s case. He assures the Baron 
that American audacity and crime can only be over- 
come by French ruse. Their plot is matured, and 
| they journey back toward Scioto town—the friend’s 
| Sister’s eyes shining like two light-houses on the 
heights behind. 

They take lodgings in a squatter village adjoin- 
ing Scioto township, and the Montreai friend opens 
the campaign by a call upon Mr. Samuel Butterfly. 

The Baron keeps dark, although his free use of 
his revolver on the former visit, and his bold swim 
across the Scioto, have given him quite a reputation 
for pluck. 
| The Baron’s agent finds Mr. Butterfly imperious 
| and disdainful ; the Baron is regarded as a swind- 
| ling adventurer—at least, Mr. Butterfly’s manner 
expresses this regard. 

And how is French ruse to unbend the American 
millionaire? And here lies the pivot of the story, 
as a Parisian interpretation of the Western char- 
acter. 

Mr. Butterfly has already seen evidence of the 
audacity of the Baron, and of his familiarity with 
arms; but George Washington Butterfly, the son, 
is even more familiar with the revolver than the 
Frenchman—“ he can kill a swallow oa the wing.”’ 
The house of the Butterflies is not then to be in- 
timidated. The Scioto courage is admitted to be 
fully up with the Parisian standard. 

If, then, the enemy does not fear the Baron, he 
must be brought to respect him. With this clew 
the Montreal attorney commences maneuvre. 

But how? Does he set before the Westerner the 
perfect validity of the Frenchman’s claim, and a 
mass of documents to establish his rights? Not at 
| all. The American has no respect for rights, how- 
ever strong, which conflict with his own. 

French ruse is more adroit. It represents to Mr. 
Butterfly that the Baron Bussy is a man of vast 
wealth; the attorney deploys before him his ficti- 
tious titles to an immense estate lying in the most 
densely populated quarter of France; he charac- 
terizes him as a man of eccentricity and unwaver- 
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ing pertinacity ; he enjoys litigation; if Mr. But- 
terfly can suborn ten witnesses, the Baron can sub- 
orn twenty; if Mr. Butterfly can control the jour- 
nals of Scioto town, the Baron could easily buy up 
the leading organs of Columbus and Cincinnati. 
He has heard of the American system of justice, 
and has great curiosity to test its elasticity. 

Mr. Butterfly trembles: the millionaire is grow- 
ing into his habitual respect for millions. Mere 
rights left him an adventurer: money has invest- 
ed him with American title. 

The attorney sees the leaven working. The 
Baron is fond of litigation — excessively; but — 
(Mr. Butterfly is all eagerness) there is a Miss Cora 
Butterfly, charming, graceful, seduisante ; the Bar- 
on has seen her, and has fallen martyr to her at- 
tractions. 

What if she were to become Madame la Baronne 
de Bussy? (The Parisian touches another weak 
point in the heart of the American father.) 

Mr. Butterfly is in a condition to listen to com- 
promise even now. 

But French ruse has one more clever appeal to 
American weakness. Mr. Butterfly is a distin- 
guished man: the Baron recognizes the great con- 
sideration in which he is held, as controlling the 
whole pork-world of the West: he knows that the 
journals and votes of Scioto town are at his feet : 
he admires and respects the influence which he 
sways over thousands of free and independent cit- 
izens (how did the Parisian story-teller learn to 
say these things ?): he is assured that the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Butterfly would alone be suffi- 
cient to induce the inhabitants of Scioto town to 
pledge the credit of the place for the issue of bonds 
to the amount of $400,000, one half to be assigned 
to the Baron, in compromise of his claim for a mill- 
ion, and the other two as dowry to the charming 
Cora, should she consent to honor the title which 
the Baron would be delighted to bestow. 

The bargain is struck (so runs the story), with 
the further condition that, in the event of non-com- 
pliance on the part of Miss Cora, the $200,000 of 
dowry is to revert to the Baron. 

There is a meeting in Scioto town, and speech- 
es, in virtue of which the free and independent cit- 
izens are fully persuaded that the French adven- 
turer is no adventurer, and that the only possible 
way by which they can avoid forfeiture of their 
titles is by a prompt vote of the compromise sug- 
gested and sustained, ‘‘in his usual felicitous man- 
ner,” by the Honorable Samuel Butterfly. 

The French friends next maneuvre to disembar- 
rass themselves of possible obligations to Miss Cora. 
The Baron writes letters full of penetrating tender- 
ness. The Montreal attorney visits New York, 
falls in with a strolling English lord, who is very 
proud, very stiff, very unscrupulous, and intensely 
admired. The attorney counts him a proper tool, 
studies his humors, flatters his vanity, and after 
listening with caressing indulgence to his braggart 
mention of the New York ladies, touches his Brit- 
ish weakness by proposing a bet—a bet, that eager 
as other New Yorkaises may be for his attentions, 
he can make no conquest of Miss Cora. 

Can a British lordling refuse a wager? It is 
taken—and won. 

The Baron is relieved; pockets the $400,000; 
marries the bright-eyed sister of his accomplished 
attorney, and is now chairman of managers for the 
various operatic institutions of the New World! 

Thus is set forth Parisian astuteness, British niai- 





serie, and American civilization, by Monsieur Al- 
fred Assolant, in the ruling literary periodical of 
Paris; and the most prominent of the Continental 
journals copies it as a ‘‘ spirited portraiture of so- 
ciety in the United States.” 

The conclusions which a European reader would 
derive from a hearing of the story would be, first, 
that in America rights would weigh nothing against 
urgent pretension ; second, that money would any 
where, and always, buy justice; third, that New 
York girls of the best education are indelicate and 
wanton by habit, and sre not criminal in their wan- 
tonness, only because their affections take fire at 
thought of money or of titles. 

Has the story-writer touched weak points, or 
has he not? It will do no harm to think upon it. 





From our Easy Chair, all in sight of the Em- 
peror’s palace (which yesterday belonged to King 
People, and the day before to King Louis), we have 
watched curiously, through the American news 
waifs that have floated hither, the gathering and the 
break of your financial storm. We looked coolly at 
the first. What should it matter to us if Western 
railways were paying dividends out of money hired 
at 25 per cent. perannum? What matter if a “‘fa- 
vorite line” had issued more stock than conditions 
with bondholders warranted ? What matter if there 
were lugubrious croakings and a tumble of ten per 
cent., by each steamer, of the fancies? Does the 
American loiter in view of the great palaces, upon 
the strength of the fancies? Does not Thompson, 
who is traveling hereabout with his bride, sneer at 
the fancies? Does he not breathe a good Pharisee 
prayer when he sees the Erie falling some twenty 
per cent., and pity the poor publicans who are 
dealers in such trash ? 

But with the Erie, and the South Michigan, and 
the Milwaukie falls, came at length the Ohio Trust 
—crashing to nothing ina day. This startled us; 
but said Thompson, who represents the mercantile 
dignity abroad, “ it all comes of a league with the 
fancies ; Cleveland and Pittsburgh—a roundabout 
road in contest with a straight one; moneys ad- 
vanced, and securities nil or—abstracted.” 

We rested on this, and waited for the next 
steamer. 

Worse and worse. Every thing was down. 
Money at two per cent. a month; the paper of 
Thompson and Fairweather gone to protest. 

Thompson and Bride left. 

And we—paying an insurance premium on our 
banker’s circular notes. 

Other steamers came, bringing us to better news. 
Stecks were nowhere ; suspensions were the order 
of the day; among the rest—could we believe our 
eyes ?—H—— and Brothers. And has our Easy 
Chair lost its legs, then? said we. 

We had thought lightly of the fancies. Let them 
go down, we said ; and yet fond hopes, fond as ours 
at their fondest, may have rested on them trust- 
fully. We had dismissed from our mind Thompson 
and bride; he was no kin of ours (he may have 
been related to the Dazzles). What was Ohio Life 
and Trust to us? What booted their indulgent 


fondling of arailway? Did we hold stock ? 
Suppose Jones failed—is it any matter of ours? 
Suppose Curry and Co., the India men, suspend— 
do they owe usa stiver? Are we sufferers ? 
The question came closer at the last, and taught 
us what every man ought to learn—that a weaken- 
ing of confidence in one quarter, where confidence 
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has been reposed, is a weakening of confidence in 
all. Knavery, where knavery is looked for, may 
do little harm; but knavery, where we looked for 
honesty, may debauch the credit of a nation. 

Looking from this side, and from this distance, 
we may say safely that no one thing seems so much 
the start-point of our damaged business reputa- 
tion as the ignoble failure of a great trust com- 
pany (we allude to the Ohio Trust) which, by its 
name, its basis, and its antecedents, would seem 
to have been a guardian of the national credit. 

But what right have we to talk of these things ? 
Save only that an American feels more keenly a 
damage to the national reputation abroad than at 
home. And in our regrets we have forgotten gos- 
sip ; forgotten how the old leathern-faced Dupin, 
who has writhed through so many political changes, 
always selfishly afloat, never generously humili- 
ated or in abeyance, has again appeared upon the 
stage as high judicial officer, by special appointment 
under the Imperial dynasty; and still more lately 
as senator. He has a quick, shrewd mind, and im- 
mense acquirement, but not lighted with one spark 
of nobleness. 

Then De Morny has made talk again, coming 
back from his newly-acquired estates in the South 
en prince, by special train, with outriders when he 
touched Paris ground, bowing right and left ever 
so gallantly. Proud of his Pussian bride, who is 
indeed pretty enough to start pride, and (the jour- 
nals say) affecting, down upon his estates, the 
rural tastes of the British landholder, draining, 
subsoiling, nourishing foxes, and setting splendid 
example of such farm-steading as excites infinite 
wonder and does no sort of good, simply because 
it is wholly out of the range of all his neighbor 
landholders. 

Then, again, there is that sad story of the Amer- 
ican suicide—a man who had achieved fortune in 
our Southern cities, and came back to the world’s 
metropolis to enjoy it; but the sight of the extrav- 
agances of such as De Morny quickened his avarice 
once again, and he ventured into the gulf of spec- 
ulation with a crazy boldness—as if wits sharpened 
in America should not surely win—and sunk there, 
deeply, damnably—to the shooting of himself, and 
the terrible end. 

Then, again, Figaro (which is a spicy, lively 
weekly journal, of growing reputation) has insti- 
tuted literary dinners, whereat litterateurs mingle 
fraternally, and fire off jeux d’esprit, and compare 
lahors, and come out with more kindliness, each to- 
ward the other; and they say a literary fund is to 
grow of it in aid of such forlorn castaways as were 
the dead Gustave Planche and Gerard de Nerval. 

There is gossip, too, about Lord Normanby’s book, 
which is shortly to appear; and which, rumor says, 
will tell unwholesome things about the diplomatic 
squabbles anent the old Spanish marriages, and will 
prattle in most unembassador-like way about the 
court (of Louis Philippe), and the subtle influences 
which are at work always under the purple canopies 
that fringe monarchs. 

Soberer than all this—we have to name the 
death of the Princesse de Nemours, suddenly, almost 
mysteriously, away in England; the old Queen- 
mother, scored with afflictions and tottering on the 
edge of the grave, gathering her strength once 
again to bear the new trial; the prince-husband, 
crushed with the suddenness of the blow; the 
prince-brothers flocking from exiled places to lend 
their tribute of brothers’ tears; and last, the mass- 





saying in that chapel St. Ferdinand, without the 
gates of Paris—where the young Duke of Orleans 
died ; where the death-scene hangs in mimic life 
upon the wall; where the angels, which Sister 
Marie wrought from marble, hang over the dead 
prince—there, not long ago, met those who lent 
their sympathy to the new grief of the House of 
Orleans: Guizot, and Rothschild, and Scribe, and 
Jules Janin, and a host of those known only by title 
—all kneeling upon the marble pavement and pray- 
ing God to lighten the last blow of that army of 
blows which has smitten the family of the dead 
King. 





Chitor’s rower. 


A BRILLIANT correspondent supposes a case. 
We shall let him state it in his own words: 

‘¢ Suppose your million readers should be assem- 
bled in a ten-acre field, and should there receive at 
the same time the last Harper, and should all cut 
into the Drawer the first thing—as I verily believe 
they would—and, as they read, their sides should 
begin to shake, and one simultaneous, hearty, rib- 
expanding laugh should follow—as I know it 
would—now the question is, If that would not 
drown thunder, and make earthquakes sing small, 
then what would ?” 

Our correspondent is slightly hyperbolical in his 
figures of speech, yet he is very modest withal ; he 
sends two or three very good stories, adding, ‘‘ If 
these are not well enough dressed to appear before 
your audience of a million, I presume you have a 
wardrobe of ‘ ready-made,’ in which you can clothe 
them to suit yourself!” 

This soft insinuation, that we dress up the good 
things that appear in the Drawer, we must gently 
repel. The naked truth is always more attractive 
than truth with any amount of dressing ; and, like 
beauty, when unadorned is the best looking. The 
great art of telling a story—that is, a tale, a nar- 
rative, an incident, a fact—is to tell it straight out, 
and let the reader’s fancy furnish the embellish- 
ment. This it is on which the Drawer feeds. Who 
ever suspected the Drawer of coloring any thing 
that came into its inclosure? How soon its char- 
acter for ‘‘truth and veracity” would go by the 
board if it should dress up facts! ‘‘ Facts are 
stubborn things,” and the Drawer will not attempt 
to mould them into better shape, provided always 
they are what they ought to be; if they are not, 
we let them lie in the Drawer, which is better than 
to let them out to lie. Here is a specimen of the 
material on hand for this month. 





“Dear DraweEr,—I send you a brace of anec- 
dotes—the first you may have had before; the 
second is just out of the mint, and is good as gold: 

** Joe Downs was a dull boy at school, always 
behindhand with his lessons, and always at the 
narrative end of his class. Every Saturday we 
were obliged to commit a large number of words 
from the dictionary, spell them, and give the defi- 
nition. At the end of the recitation any scholar 
could ask the class a word and its meaning, the 
questioner to answer if none of the rest could, and 
go above all who missed. Joe’s turn to ‘ pop the 
question’ came, and he put out the word Aceph. 
It was spelled, but the meaning could not be given. 
Around the class it went, from head to foot, till it 
came down to Joe, who triumphantly spelled and 
defined it—‘ A-c-e-p-h, a louse without a head!’ 
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The roar of laughter did not disconcert him in the 
least; but when the smoke cleared away, he ap- 
pealed to the dictionary, and pointed to the word 
and definition—‘ A-ceph-a-lous, without a head.’ 
Joe’s name was changed, and he was called from 
that day onward ‘Seph,’ or a ‘louse without a 
head.’” 





Suc# a story as that needs no dressing if it is an 
old one, and the next is quite as good: 

“Some years ago, before Pittsburg, the dingy 
city of Western Pennsylvania, was reached by rail- 
roads from the East, the wagon was a great insti- 
tution. The well-tired wheels untiringly toiled 
over mountains and vales, making long journeys, 
slow but sure. Dave Stewart was a noted wag 
and wagoner. He was always wagging his tongue 
in boasting of this great feat and that which he 
had performed in his expeditious teaming over the 
Alleghanies. Some of those mountain passes are 
very narrow, cut into the side of the cliffs, and on 
the outside a pokerish precipice admonishes the 
driver to hug the rock close as he goes. When 
teamsters meet in such places the rule of the road 
is set aside, and the stoutest man keeps tothe wall. 
Dave was six feet inigh, and well proportioned—like 
Frank Granger, of anti-mason memory—and when, 
one day, he met an old gentleman driving leisure- 
Iy along in his gig, Dave determined to have some 
fun at his expense. High above their heads was 
an overhanging table-rock, and as tiie horses stood 
head to head, Dave said to the old gentleman, 

***T want you to do me a favor.’ 

*** Certainly,’ said the gentleman. 
I do for you ?’ 

“*T want you to climb up on that rock, and 
dance while I whistle!’ 

‘***T shall do no such thing, and I trust you do 
not intend to take advantage of an old man in such 
a place as this.’ 

“* Dave stepped forward with his heavy horse- 
whip in his hand, and, raising it, threatened to lay 
it on him if he did not mount the rock and dance as 
he was told. Seeing Dave was in earnest, the gen- 
tleman made a virtue of necessity, and scrambled 
up. Dave whistled and he danced till both were 
tired, and the fun was soon stale; when Dave told 
him to come down, to back out of the pass, and let 
him go on. 

“** But,’ said the gentleman, as he came down, 
‘I want you to do me a favor now.’ 

“*¢ And what is that ?” 

***T want you to go up there, and dance while I 
whistle!’ 

‘*Dave refused, intimating that he would see 
the man in a very bad place first. 

***You won't, eh ?’ said the stranger, drawing a 
pistol suddenly, and planting it at Dave’s breast ; 
‘i'll make daylight shine through you in less than 
two seconds if you don’t move.’ 

‘* Dave told me the story himself, and said, 

“** What else could Ido? The old fellow was 
in earnest; up I had to climb, and there I had to 
dance while the old fellow whistled, and laughed, 
and threatened to shoot if I stopped a minute ; and 
he kept me a-going, full jump, two hours and more, 
till I was in a lather worse than my horses in July. 
When I was just ready to fall off he let me come 
down, made me back out of the pass, and as he 
drove by, advised me never to ask any unnecessa- 
ry favors of strangers again. And I don’t mean 
to. 


‘What can 





Our Binghampton friend sends us a fact which 
needs no fixing: 

‘*A country gentleman, who has lived near us 
so long that he might pass for a native of these 
diggins, though he was born nearer you than me, 
was obliged to visit your city on business a few 
weeks ago, in the midst of the panic. He took 
quarters at a boarding-house, and his rustic dress 
and appearance exposed him to the observation and 
remark of a smart young lady, of very uncertain 
age, who sat opposite to him at dinner-table. Tak- 
ing him for a decidedly verdant son of the soil, she 
proceeded to quiz him at her leisure. The gentle- 
man perceived her drift, and humored the joke. 
In the course of her inquiries she asked, 

‘¢¢ Did you ever visit our great city before ?” 

** Yes, ma’am, I did, several years since.’ 

“Did you come by railroad or steamboat in 
those days ?” 

‘** Neither of them things was in use when I 
come to town.’ 

**¢ You must have come by stage ?” 

* « Not exactly that way neither.’ 

“Tn a wheel-barrow, perhaps ?’ 

*** No, not that way neither.’ 

‘¢* You must have come on foot?’ 

“ © Not exactly so, ma’am.’ 

“Well, how then did you come—do tell us ?’ 

** Well, if you must know, I was born here, 
June 24, 1814, at No. 40 Walker Street, near the 
Bowery.’ 

‘*The young lady was perfectly satisfied. She 
dropped the conversation, dropped her napkin and 
finished her dinner another time, having learned a 
lesson to mind her own business.” 





‘You have smart speeches of the four-year-olds 
in the Drawer; what do you say to this ? 

‘* My little ones had been amusing themselves 
with a parcel of kittens. I did not suppose they 
were particularly attached to them, and finding 
them very much in the way, I had them drowned. 
John took on dreadfully about his kitten, Netty. 

“¢Why,’ said I, ‘Johnny, you make as much 
fuss as if your father was dead.’ 

***Oh! boohoo!’ cried the chick, ‘I could get 
a new father any time, but I shall never get an- 


other kitten like Netty !’” 





A LAWYER writes to the Drawer: 

‘*A few days ago an Irishman in this vicinity 
attempted to rob his wife’s chest of some gold 
which had come to her from a small estate settled 
on her before her marriage to this husband. The 
wife was the better man, and, with the aid of 
her son, she beat the would-be robber within an 
inch of his life. He put off, as soon as he was 
able, to a lawyer, to get a divorce and alimony. 
The lawyer told him a husband could not get ali- 
mony out of his wife’s estate. 

‘*¢ And what do you know about lor?’ said Pat. 
‘ And didn’t me first wife get a divorce, and take 
all my money for alimony? If I can’t have the 
divorce and the alimony, I'll take the alimony and 
my wife may have the divorce !’” 





‘Governor GILMER, of Georgia,” so says a 
Georgian contributor, ‘‘ had a passion for buying 
all sorts of old iron truck, broken-down wagons, 
and such rubbish, which he had piled up in the 
yard, under the impression that it would come into 
It annoyed his wife ex- 


use some time or other. 
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cessively ; and one day, when the Governor was 
away from home, she had the whole pile carted off 
to auction. It so happened that just as the auc- 
tioneer had put up the lot the Governor was riding 
by, and buy it he would ; for, as he looked at it, he 
declared that he had a lot at home in which there 
were several things to match. He bid ten dollars, 
and the whole concern was knocked down to him. 
A few days afterward he was admiring Mrs. Gil- 
mer’s new bonnet, and asking her its cost, she said, 
‘Ten dollars, husband; the same ten you paid for 
your own old iron, and if you don’t clear it out of 
the yard I shall sell it again!’ The Governor 
shortly after that retired from the iron business.” 





‘* Squire Brown, of this county,” writes an 
Eastern lawyer—and the lawyers afford excellent 
counsel to the Drawer, when they try, they al- 
ways write in such a fee-ling style—‘‘ Squire 
Brown, of this county, was retained as counsel 
for an interesting young lady, who brought a 
suit against a faithless swain, who stole her heart | 
and gave her pain, because he did not give her his 
again. The counsel for the defendant were Price 
and Pringle, of this city, who managed the case 
with their usual cleverness. In the trial divers 
letters written by the defendant were read, abound- 
ing in love, poetry, and other nonsense, such as 
may be supposed to constitute the staple of young 
loveyers’ correspondence. In addressing the jury, 
Mr. Price took occasion to refer slightual’y to these 
letters, insisting that there was nothing in them— 
absolutely nothing—that might not, with perfect 
propriety, be written in a letter of friendship, or 
even of ordinary business. 

‘*Squire Brown’s turn came. He took up the 
letters ; found a declaration of love in every sen- 
tence, and exclaimed, ‘Why, gentlemen of the 
jury, my brother Price says there is absolutely no- 
thing here which may not be written in a regular 
business letter. Now, suppose a client of Messrs. 
Price and Pringle should leave with them an ac- 
count for collection. They would write to the 
debtor on this wise: ‘‘Srr,—A small demand 
against you has been lodged in our office for col- 
lection. Your immediate attention is earnestly 
requested. 

‘*Our pen is poor, our ink is pale, 
Our love for you shall never fail! 
‘* Yours affectionately, 
“ PRICE AND PRINGLE.” ’ 

‘The defendant suffered sadly in damages, and 
the young lady’s heart was healed.” 

That is a very good thing, and our correspondent 
will see that we have done better by it than he sug- 
gests—that is, to cut it in two in the middle, and 
throw both ends away. 


From the Rip Van Winkle State we have a 
spirited story, that Mr. Delavan may put in his 
next letter on Temperance. It tells us where the 
best brandy.comes from : 

‘* 4 few of us were invited by the proprietor of 
one of our village stores to sample his brandy—a 
small but choice supply of which our merchants 
keep, for medical purposes only, of course. It was 
a prime article, and each one of us gave his word 
of recommendation, with an emphatic smack of the 
lips as we tasted, and then tasted yet again. Jones, 
on hiding about four fingers of it, quietly remarked: 








““*Well, this is decidedly better brandy than 
Lawrence keeps over the way, and yet he says his | 


is twenty-five years old. Only half that age is 
claimed for this ; how is that to be accounted for ?’ 

“** Why, you see,’ said the innocent clerk who 
had waited on us, ‘ Lawrence’s brandy was made 
before they knew exactly how!’ 

‘“* Of course we ‘ smiled’ again, for the secret was 
out, and we all knew how prime brandy could be 
made, and get to be old in less than no time.” 





OnE of our boys—one who was one nearly thirty 
years ago—writes to us from the interior of the 
Keystone State, and says: 

‘Refer to your books of accounts with your 
hands in 1829, and you will find my name among 
ther.. I was a pressman in your establishment, 
and left in 1830, with a recommend to which it is 
my pride to refer. Having left the press, I have 
taken to the law. But I keep up my acquaintance 
with Harper and Brothers through the Magazine, 
the Drawer of which I always read first, as I be- 
lieve every body else does. And I send you two 
or three facts, not fictions, which you can use at 
your discretion.” 

It is pleasant to hear from the boys—sorry to 
hear that he has run down so that he had to turn 
lawyer ; better stick to the press—that’s the great 
institution. But let’s read his facts, not fictions: 

‘* Wiggins is an Irish lawyer at our bar, an hon- 
est fellow, as all lawyers are (!!!); and Prince is 
the prince of jokers, and another of our set. They 
met, as usual, at the Supreme Court. Wiggins 
had argued a case very much to his own satisfac- 
tion, in the course of his speech addressing the 
Court as gentlemen, instead of using the customary 
form, ‘Your honors.’ After adjournment, Prince 
took Wiggins aside, and said, ‘You made a great 
mistake in your remarks, in addressing the Court 
as gentlemen ; the Chief Justice was very much of- 
fended, and you had better apologize for it in the 
morning, or your case will suffer. Wiggins de- 
termined to make the matter all right. At the 
opening, next morning, he rose, and said : 

‘“**May it please the Court, I rise to beg your 
honors’ pardon for a blunder of mine, committed 
yesterday. In the heat of debate I so far forgot 
myself as to call your honors gentlemen. Hoping 
that you will excuse my inadvertence, I will en- 
deavor not to make the mistake again.’ 

“The gravity of the bench was overset, and 
Court, bar, and audience applauded the Irishman.” 





At the late Baptist State Convention, held at 
Hartford, North Carolina, the Rev. Mr. Parsons 
gave notice that a distinguished clergyman from 
abroad would preach the valedictory sermon the 
next day. He clothed the notice in the words fol- 
lowing : 

‘The closing sermon will be preached at eleven 
o’clock to-morrow, and the bell will be tolled at the 
same time, by the Rev. Dr. Wyman, of Richmond, 
Virginia.” 

At the appointed time a large crowd assembled 
to see the reverend gentleman toll the bell, but he 
was in the pulpit. It seems that they “told the 
sexton, and he tolled the bell.” 





Tue verdict of posterity is pathetically pro- 
nounced in the peroration of a Tennessee lawyer's 
plea in behalf of a man charged with stealing a 
ham : 

“ Gentlemen of the Jury, suppose that one of you 
was dead, what would you think if you were to see 
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one of your children walking along the streets of 
Clarksville, and see the bovs pointing the finger of 
scorn at him, and saying, There goes the child of 
the man’s father that stole a ham ?” 

The appeal was sufficient ; the thief saved his 
bacon, but the jury must have been puzzled to 
know what relation the child would be to the 
“‘man wot took the meat.” 





A LICENSE to marry is often wanted when it 
can’t be had, but a poor one is better than none, 
when a man is in a hurry—viz., namely, to wit, the 
following: 

“In the early days of Texan independence and 
youth an eccentric genius, stiil living and reign- 
ing, was clerk of one of the Western counties. The 
village was quite secluded in the prairies, and the 
Squire pastured his cows on the broad acres around, 
bringing them home at night, and letting them go 
to grass inthe morning. He kept a bell on one of 
them to help him in finding them; but one morn- 
ing, as he was letting them loose, he perceived that 
the clapper of the bell was lost out, and, being un- 
able to tind it, he made a substitute by making fast 
in the bell his office-key. Not till he reached his 
office did it occur to him that he should want the 
key, but now finding himself locked out, he betook 
himself to other matters, proposing to recover the 
key atnight. About noon arough-and-ready young 
Texan, in buckskin dress, came riding into town, 
inquired for the clerk, scared him up, and asked 
for a marriage-license. 

‘*¢€ Sorry I can’t accommodate you to-day, but 
it’s no go.’ 

“Why not? I’m going to be spliced to-night, 
and I must have it whether or no.’ 

**« But, the fact is,’ said the clerk, ‘ my office is 
locked up, and my cow is gone away with the key !” 

***The cow !—what does the cow want of the 
key ?” 

“So the old fellow told the whole story, and the 
two set off for the prairie to find the cattle and get 
the key. But the more they looked the less they 
found, and finally had to give it up. A bright 
thought struck the Clerk of the County. 

“<T'll fix you out!’ said he, and Young Texas 
jumped a rod, so tickled was he to know that he 
was to be fixed out of the fix he wasin. They pro- 
ceeded to a store close by the office, and there the 
county scribe indited the following autograph : 

“** Republicof Texas: To all who shall see this present, 
greeting: Whereas I, the undersigned, Clerk of thisCoun- 
ty, having this morning unthoughtedly tied my office-key 
as a clapper into my cow's bell; and whereas the said 
cow has gone astray to parts unknown, bearing with her 
the said key, and therefore the said key is non inventus 
est—that is, can't be had: And whereas one Abner Barnes 
has made application to me for a marriage-license, and 
the said Abner persists that he can not wait until the cow 
comes back with the key, but is compelled, by the vio- 
lence of his feelings and the arrangements already made, 
to get married: Therefore these presents are to com- 
mand any person legally authorized to celebrate the rites 
of matrimony to join the said Abner Barnes to Rebecca 
Downs; and for so doing this shall be your sufficient au- 
thority. 

*** Given under my hand and private seal, on the door- 
step of my office—the seal of the office being locked up, 
and my cow having gone away with the key—this fourth 
day of October, a.p. 1338. 

“* Henry Osporn, Clerk.*” 





A ¥FEw miles from the Indian Reservation in Cat- 
taraugus County, resides a liquor-seller by the 





name of Wheeler, who makes the most of his profits 
by selling watered whisky to the Indians. One 
day the circus was about, and the Indians were 
thick, and Wheeler was doing a big business. Old 
Billy, a well-known Red man, came in, and Wheeler 
received him with his usual grin, and asked him 
what he would take. Old Billy called for the 
whisky, took a drink, paid for it, and sat down on 
the bench. Ina few minutes he repeated the op- 
eration, and waited for the drink to operate. He 
took a third pull at the bottle and sat down again, 
but finding no effects, he stumped up to the bar 
and grunted out, ‘“‘ W’eeler, W’eeler, wat matter 
uv wiskey—um full up and drunk no come.” 

Wheeler brought out a bottle of the genuine not 
yet “well-watered,” and a good drink sent Old 
Billy under the bench. ‘The crowd remembered 
the Indian’s call, and whenever Wheeler’s whisky 
was weaker than was agreeable, they got a better 
bottle by crying out *‘ W’eeler, W’eeler, wat mat- 
ter uv wiskey ?” 





From an Alabama friend we have these pretty 
little touches of child-nature : 

‘Little Lulu finds much pleasure in building 
houses ofcorncobs. The other day while building 
them in the open air, the wind would blow them 
over as fast as she setthem up. Clasping her hands 
and raising her eyes with a child’s simplicity and 
reverence, she said, ‘ Please, good Father in heav- 
en, make the wind stop blowing down my houses.’ 

“ Birdie, our Birdie, so we call her, is very fond 
of flowers. A few weeks ago she went into the 
garden early in the morning to gather some roses, 
A heavy dew had fallen. She came back without 
any, and said to her mother,‘ Oh, mamma, I couldn’t 
bear to pull off the pretty roses—they are crying 
so—the big tears roll right down out of their eyes!’” 

Very sweet, both of these stories and these little 
girls. Of such little children is the kingdom of 
heaven. 





Once we had a little girl. The dew of infancy 
was on her brows, and the soft light of heaven lay 
in her blue eye. Before her lips had learned to 
speak her eyes told worlds of love, more precious 
than words. There was but one out of heaven 
dearer than she: and the dearer one was the mo- 
ther in whose arms the blue-eyed babe was nest- 
ling. One day when we came from work to the 
cot where mother and babe were waiting for us, we 
found them there, but a shade of sadness was on the 
mother’s face as she received the evening kiss, and 
her eye rested on the child that lay across her knees, 
It was awake, but a dreamy look was in her eyes, 
as if she were asleep and looking at things invisi- 
ble. The head was hot and feverish. The child 
was sick. It was restless that night, but as morn- 
ing came it seemed to be more quiet. We called 
in the doctor, and he made a few inquiries, looked 
steadily and long into the eyes of the child, dark- 
ened the room and held a candle before its face; 
made his prescription, and went away with few 
words. Mary and I felt sadly, but said little to 
each other. We thought much that we did not like 
to speak. The day wore away, and the child slept 
through all its long hours, or woke sometimes with 
a start, and then sank down into a deeper sleep. 
We sat by it all night. Mary would not leave the 
child, and I would not leave Mary. The next day 


the doctor told us the child’s brain was affected ; 
he spoke of effusion—water on the brain—he would 
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do what he could—feared it would be a bad case | I see you’ve pumped till your sucker’s dry. Let 
—hoped we would be prepared for the worst. Then | me come up, and see what I can do.” Poor John 


wewoke. We had not breathed our fears; but now 
we owned them, wept them right out, and Mary laid 
her head on my breast and I thought she had fallen 
asleep, when a great sob burst forth, and she cried, 
“* What shall we do?” 

I had no words to answer. I kissed her over 
and over again, and we tried to pray. A start in 
the cradle roused us. The babe threw out, bot> 
its hands, clenched its little fists, strained every 
muscle of its tender limbs, and the agony ofa strong 
convulsion was upon her. Another followed, and 
soon another. It was dreadful to behold her. 
Friends told us that she did not suffer, but she 
seemed to suffer, and our hearts were bursting. 
She comes out of one of these paroxysms, and a 
sweet sleep succeeds. She smiles when she wakes, 
and puts up her lips for a kiss when her mother 
bends over her. She smiles again, and for an hour, 
oh, what an hour of joy was that! she was our 
sweet laughing babe again. In the fullness of our 
hearts we thought the worst was over, and that she 
would live. A tremor seizes her. The drops of 
dew stand on her forehead; the light of her eye 
fades away. She raises her hand, and waves it to 
and fro as though she were making signals to some 
we could not see. We call to her, but she answers 
not. We take her hands in ours, and breathe her 
name into her ears, but she hears usnot. Her eyes 
are open, but she does not see. She breathes, but 
her breath is quick and hard and irregular. Mary 
throws her arms around my neck and fairly screams, 
** George, she is dying!” 

Even so, Father in heaven, for so it was good 
in thy sight. We lost our babe, but God took 
her. 





THE correspondent who writes the following 


thinks it never was in print, though he brought it | 


from England with him: 

** A custom prevails among the Particular Bap- 
tists of England of giving an official invitation to 
young men of piety and talent to prepare for the 
ministry. When a young man is thus designated, 
he is required to preach a sermon before the church, 
and if it is acceptable, he is to pursue a course of 
scholastic and theological training under the pat- 
ronage of the church. Old John Ryland of North- 
ampton was a learned and eccentric minister of their 
faith and order; so eccentric, indeed, that I have 
heard it said of him, he would sometimes stop in 
the middle of a sermon or prayer to whip a boy for 
whispering, and then resume where he left off. His 
son John, who afterward became the distinguished 
Rev. Dr. John Ryland, was esteemed by the church 
to which he belonged as a young man of promise, 
and they called him to show forth his gifts. The 
trial discourse was prepared, the people assembled, 
and young John mounted the pulpit. He went 
through the preliminary exercises very creditably, 
and commenced his sermon. On he proceeded com- 
fortably for some minutes, when as he cast his eyes 
over the audience he met the eyes of his father 
fixed upon him. This embarrassed him. 
could well enough endure the attention and even 
the criticism of all the rest of the audience, but the 
gaze of his father pierced him through, and he be- 
gan to stutter, stammer, and seemed to be ready 
to break down entirely when the old gentleman 


He | 





did come down, when the elder went up, took the 
same text, commenced where the son had stuck, 
and so finished the discourse.” 

But John beat him afterward. 





“Deacon Johnson is in the shoe-business in our 
village,” writes a friend in the country, ‘and last 
fall he bought a large lot of leather of a dealer, 
larger than he needed, and more than he would 
have bought but for the fact that the seller was 
hard pressed, and let him have it at a little reduc- 
tion. The deacon stored it in his barn, and ‘ cal- 
culated’ that the price would rise and that he 
should make a good spec of it. But just then the 
panic and hard times came on, and leather, like ev- 
ery thing else, went down flat. After a while the 
deacon came to the conclusion that he should have 
to wait a long time for the price to come up so as 
to enable him to get his money back. One night 
his wife waked him up out of a sound sleep, and 
told him that she heard a noise in the barn, and 
she was sure that thieves were there stealing his 
leather. It took her some time to rouse him enough 
to understand what was to pay ; but when he did 
he growled out, ‘ Well, if it falls on their hands as 
it has on mine, they’ll wish they had let it alone.’” 





A cure correspondent in Sherburne Falls, Mass., 
has communicated to the Drawer a few things that 
are the earnest of more to come. He says: 

“Mr. Stubbs, one of my neighbors, was down 


| in the city a few weeks ago, and heard some of the 
| most celebrated preachers in your regions. 


Stubbs 
has a great horror of political or secular preaching, 
thinks ministers ought to confine themselves to the 
Gospel, and the like of that. I asked him what 


| he thought of your Rev. Mr. Blower, whose house 








| had it.’ 


is so crowded that he has to come into the pulpit 
by a trap-door, or climb up some other way. He 
said he ‘thought his church a very pleasant place 
of amusement; but he was afraid it would not be 
patronized by the better class of people, if they per- 
sisted in keeping it open on Sundays.’ ” 

The next that our friend sends is old but good. 

“In the town of Hartland, Niagara County, 
some twelve or fifteen years ago, there lived an old 
fellow who was not noted for his fondness of good 
books; he liked good liquor better. An agent 
called one day and asked if the house was supplied 
with the Bible. ‘Oh yes,’ he said, ‘they always 
The agent was a little incredulous and 
desired to see it. The old man searched the house 
through, and at last produced a few stray leaves, 
saying he ‘had no idee they were so near out of 
Bible.’” 





Prorrssor Adams, of Amherst College, was a 
great entomologist, and had the largest collection 
of insects that was ever accumulated by any pri- 
vate individual in this country since the days of 
Noah. Some wicked students thought to quiz the 
old gentleman, and, with a great deal of care and 
labor, succeeded in manufacturing a nondescript 
insect, by taking the body of a beetle and gluing 
to it the legs of a grasshopper, the wings of a but- 
terfly, and the horns of a dragon-fly. With this 
new style of bug they proceeded to the study of 
the Professor, and told him that one of their num- 


arose in the middle of the house, and, waving his | ber had found a strange animal which they were 
hand, called out, “‘ Come down, John, come down; | unable to classify, and requested him to aid them 
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in defining its position. The Professor put on his 
spectacles, and after examining the specimen care- 
fully, said, ‘‘ Well, young gentlemen, this is a very 
curious bug indeed; I am inclined to think it is 
what naturalists call a ‘ Houmpue!’” 


Tue Faculty of Williams College used to em- 
ploy an Irishman named Jemmy to make fires, 
sweep, wait on the students, and do the ‘‘ chores” 
generally. One of the boys pretended to be quite 
mad at him one day, and after blowing him up 
badly, went on to say, ‘‘ Jemmy, this can’t last al- 
ways; by-and-by you will get your deserts, and 
you'll go to the bad place; what do you suppose 
you'll do there ?” 

** Oh,” said Jemmy, ‘‘I suppose they’d set me 
to waiting on the students just as they do here.” 





‘* Wen you have nothing better to put in the 
Drawer, use these,” saith a correspondent. We 
never have any thing better, and don’t wish to. 

** The late Dr. Chapman, of Philadelphia, was a 
noted punster, and some of his wit has found a place 
in the Drawer. After the old time residence of 
Judge Tilghman had been purchased by a company 
of speculators who proposed to erect upon the site 
of it the ARCADE, that sad failure, the Judge was 
importuned to vacate the premises immediately. 
The very next day after he left, the work of de- 
molition was commenced by taking out the sash 
lights. Dr. Chap was at the time, 
and a friend remarked, 

**¢That’s quick work, Doctor.’ 

‘**Yes, it is,’ replied the Doctor, gravely, and 
quite professionally ; ‘the liver went out yester- 
day, and the lights are going out to-day !’” 

And another from the same pen: 

‘*The late Edward Ingraham, of the Philadel- 
phia bar, was as quick-witted as Doctor Chapman, 
and sometimes disturbed the gravity of Court. On 
one occasion coming into court when quite full, he 
walked back and forth within the bar until his 
honor, the Judge, being annoyed, called out, ‘ Mr. 
Ingraham, please be seated.’ ‘I am seated, your 
honor,’ replied the lawyer; ‘ but I can find no place 
to put it.’” 

**On another occasion, the Judge correcting him 
on some forms of law, Mr. Ingraham replied, ‘ Your 
honor is right, and I am wrong, as your honor gen- 
erally is’—leaving the relation of the last member 
of the sentence undetermined.” 

And yet again from the same correspondent : 

‘*Mammas are sometimes very fond of setting 
off the accomplishments of their daughters. One 
of these, at an evening party, was anxious that her 
darling should display her skill on the piano-forte 
for the benefit of the company. After some per- 
suasion, the pretentious young lady took her seat 
at the instrument. She sported a splendid dia- 
mond ring on one of her fingers. Rattling off a 
piece of music in no very good taste, she tossed her 
head proudly and rose. The delighted mother 
turned to a gentleman who knew what good music 
is, and said, ‘ What do you think of my daughter’s 
performance?’ The courteous but very equivo- 
= answer was, ‘ Madam, her finger-ring is bril- 
Se ay ” 





r > 





‘* WHeEw the Rev. Dr. Kennedy was installed in 
the Second Presbyterian Church in Troy, Dr. 
Sprague, of Albany, preached the sermon. One of 
the Troy papers of the next day, giving an account 





of the discourse, says: ‘ Dr. Sprague pronounced a 
beautiful eulogy on his long and intimate friend, 
Dr. Kennedy.’ Those who know the genial and 
learned Dr. K. will readily see that the speaker 
should have said broad, and not long.” 

So writes an Albany correspondent, who adds 
another, not clerical : 

‘*Tn one of the colleges of the State of New York, 
not long since, a student by the name of Jenkins 
was invited to deliver a Temperance address. Jen- 
kins was more distinguished for wind than wit— 
more of a swell than a sage; but having a high 
opinion of his own powers, he accepted the invita- 
tion, and concluded his oration in these striking 
words : 

““*Time may be divided into three spaces, or 
worlds—the college world, the world at large, and 
the world to come; it is my solemn determination, 
and I hope it will be yours; to preach and practice 
temperance in all three!’ ” 





*¢ Tx a late number of the Drawer,” says a friend 
of ours, ‘“‘ there were several instances of blunder- 
ing in reading the Sacred writings ; but one of my 
boys made a mistake so slight, and yet so funny, 
that I think it worth telling. He read the tenth 
commandment of the Decalogue, ‘Thou shalt not 
court thy neighbor’s wife.’ I think he preserved 
the spirit of the precept, though he missed the let- 
ter.” 





Tue importance of importing your own stock, if 
you are going into the wool business, is very em- 
phatically enforced in the following capital story, 
that comes to us from a very agreeable correspond- 
ent: 

‘** Some years ago I was traveling on the Eastern 
shore of Maryland, and stopped for the night at 
the house of a gentleman by the name of Jones. 
He was not at home, but his wife received me very 
politely, though I was in the capacity of a travel- 
ing merchant, a peripatetic vender of notions, vul- 
garly called a peddler. She made a few purchases 
of articles useful in the family, and might have 
bought more had not Mr. Jones returned unex- 
pectedly and at once commenced abusing me most 
roundly, and said he didn’t want any peddlers about 
his house. I gave him back the change in his own 
coin till he cooled down, when I at length asked 
him what made him mad at all ‘gentlemen in my 
line of business?’ He told me. 

‘¢¢ A few months ago a Yankee peddler was about 
here selling his tin-ware, and taking pay in any 
thing he could get. My neighbor farmer, Mr, 
Brown, had a very troublesome ram: one time he 
jumped the fence and got into the wheat, and an- 
other day into the corn, and was always where he 
had no business to be. One day, just as the farmer 
had got him out and tied up, this peddler came 
along, and wanted to sell his tin-ware. Mr. Brown 
said he would sell him the old ram, and take his 
pay in tin. The.peddler took him up, offering him 
two dollars’ worth of his truck for the ugly old 
sheep; the farmer agreed, picked out his tin things, 
the peddler hoisted the ram, with legs tied, into his 
confounded old cart, and drove right along here to 
my house, and had the impudence—yes, the scoun- 
drel had!—to tell me that the ram had been im- 
ported from England by order of one of the rich 
farmers, Jeffers, down the country, and he had 
agreed to take it to him; it had cost $200 on land- 
ing, and he was to have $250 for it when he deliv- 
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ered it to Mr. Jeffers, but he was so tired of having 
the plaguy thing in his wagon that he would take 
$100 for it the first chance he could get. I was 
quite anxious to improve my stock, and thought 
this was so fine an opportunity to buy an import- 
ed full-blood, as that rascal warranted it to be, that 
I just up and paid the fellow $100, and he cut the 
strings and let the ram run. Sure enough, he did 
run, full split, right over the fence, and I after him, 
and my niggers coming on. In fifteen minutes my 
ram, niggers, and I fetched up in Brown’s yard, 
when I found that I had been sold as well as that 
rascally old sheep. Before I got back the peddler 
had sold ten dollars’ worth of wooden nutmegs and 
nonsense to my wife, and had gone off to parts un- 
known. He never came this way again; and if 
you are one of that sort, you had better put up 
your traps and be moving.’ 

‘* Finally I prevailed on him to let me stay till 
morning, and to accept a few Yankee notions with- 
out fee or reward. But he will never forget that 
$100 and his neighbor’s ram.” 





* CANANDAIGUA, Jan. 9. 

“Dear Drawer,—At our Circuit Court, held 
here last month, the appointed Judge exchanged, 
and sent us the Hon. Hiram Gray, of Elmira, a 
place not in our district. One morning an Irish- 
man presented himself to be naturalized, and his 
witnesses having testified to his good character, he 
was sworn, and the Judge proceeded to ask him 
the usual questions: 

‘*JupGr. ‘ How long, Patrick, have you been in 
this country ?’ 

‘*Parrick. ‘Six years, y’r honor.’ 

** JupGe. ‘Where did you land?’ 

‘*Parrick. ‘ In New York, Sir.’ 

“Jupce. ‘ Have you ever been out of the United 
States since you landed six years ago?’ 

‘*Parrick. ‘Niver but once, y’r honor.’ 

“JupeGe. ‘And where did you go then ?’ 

“Patrick. ‘To Elmira, y’r honor!’ 

‘The Judge joined heartily in the explosion that 
followed, but he gave the Irishman his papers, and 
after the adjournment returned to his residence in 
foreign lands.” 





To settle coffee with an egg is an easy matter ; 
but it is not eggsactly so easy to settle an old ac- 
count, as a racy writer in Otsego County, New 
York, shows in this letter: 

*¢ Seldom have I been more amused than when, 
some two years ago, upon the North Fork of the 
Salmon River, in California, I overheard a conver- 
sation between an honest miner, named Riley, and 
one Mike Donnelly, a trader,.to whom it seemed 
Riley was indebted some forty dollars for provis- 
ions. Said Donnelly to Riley, 

*** You ought to pay me this little bill, for you 
know I trusted you when no other trader on the 
river would. Come, now, I'll throw off half, if 
you'll pay the rest.’ 

‘*¢ Well, Mike,’ said Riley, ‘Ill be hanged if 
I'll allow you to be more liberal than I am. If 
you throw off one half, I'll throw off the other!’ 

‘But this proof of liberality did not satisfy 
Mike, and he replied, as might be expected, 

‘*** But that don’t settle my account.’ 

‘*¢Then break an egg into it!’ said Riley, and 
coolly walked off.” 





Enocn Roserts was an eminent citizen of Wil- 





mington, in IQgelaware, recently deceased. His 
eyes had been for many years turned to a strange 
phenomenon in the commercial history of his neigh- 
borhood, and he had become so interested in its 
progress that, just before dying, he expressed to a 
friend his desire to be permitted to seg the end of 
the change which he had been so long occupied in 
observing. ‘*Ah!” said the old gentleman, ‘I 
could wish the privilege of returning to this earth 
fifty years hence, to see what will then be under- 
stood to be a Jersey basket; for the careful ob- 
servation of its gradual change during the past 
ten years would imply a result, by that time, that 
would be worth returning to see!” 





AN EPIGRAM. 
TueERe is no paint like virtue’s glow; 
An honest heart most noble is; 
And naught can give the placid brow 
Like inward truth and holiness, 








A Kentucky correspondent is responsibl 
the following excellent story, true to the life: 

‘*When Henry Clay was young, and a brilliant 
member of the Legislature of Kentucky, one of the 
old Buckskins heard him quote the Common Law 
of England as decisive in the case then under dis- 
cussion. The old fellow was astonished, and, jump- 
ing up, began: 

‘*¢Mr. Speaker, I want to know, Sir, ef what 
that gentleman is said is true! Are we all livin’ 
under Old English law ?’ 

‘*The Speaker informed the anxious inquirer 
that the Common Law was recognized as part of 
the law of the land. 

“*Well, Sir,’ resumed Buckskin, ‘when I re- 
member that our fathers, and some of us fit, bled, 
and died, to be free from English law, I don’t want 
to be under any on it any longer. And I make a 
motion that it be repealed right away !’ 

‘*The motion was seconded. The Kentucky blood 
wasup. The Buckskins fired off speech after speech, 
and Mr. Clay had as much as he could do to ex- 
plain the matter, and save the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky from repealing the Common Law of En- 
gland!” 


for 





Ose of ‘‘ Doniphan’s Men,” of St. Louis, sends 
us this specimen of negro valor in the Mexican 
War: 

‘*A number of the officers of Doniphan’s regi- 
ment had selected their favorite servants, and they 
accompanied their masters to the tented field. On 
the march from El Paso to Chihuahua the dark- 
ies, fired with military ardor, determined to form 
a company of their own. Joe, a servant of Lieu- 
tenant D——, of Major Clark’s artillery, was elect- 
ed captain, and about one half of the remaining 
volunteers were appointed to fill some office, and 
thus were entitled to a title. Joe made his ap- 
pearance on parade in a cocked hat, feathers, ep- 
aulets, sabre, etc., all right. He was impatient for 
the foe. When it was reported that the enemy was 
awaiting us at Sacramento, Joe was exultant. He 
would show the white folks what he and his men 
woulddo. ‘He would be whar de fight was, and 
ef Massa D—— suspected Joe to hold his hoss, 
Massa D was mistook, dare den!’ 

‘* The battle of Sacramento was fought, and the 
enemy routed completely, but Joe and his men had 
been wholly invisible. The day after the battle 
Lieutenant L—— said to Captain Joe, 
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“**Where’s your company, Joeg I didn’t see 
any thing of you and your men yesterday, and I 
hear that you hid behind the wagons.’ 

***Oh, Massa Lieutenant,’ replied the crest-fallen 
Captain Joe, ‘I’se sorry to say my men did take 
to de wagins! I begged ’em and deplored ’em to 
come out like men, but dey wouldn’t! No, Sah! 
dey stuck to de wagins, and I couldn’t get ’em out.’ 

“*Well,’ said Lieutenant L——, ‘why didn’t 
you leave them? you might have been in the fight, 
anyhow.’ 

*** Why, Massa, to tell you de trut,’ said Joe, ‘I 
did come out in de line at first, and I stood dare for 
awhile, but when de balls begin to come so thicker 
and faster, and more of ’em, I tout de best ting dis 
nigger could do was to get behind de wagins his- 
self!’ 

‘* Joe’s company was disbanded the next day.” 





Tue same gallant fellow who sends the above 
adds an incident of the battle: 

“The first whirr-rip of a cannon-ball in your 
immediate vicinity is disagreeable, and even the 
bravest will shrink involuntarily as the messen- 
ger of death speeds by. When the Mexican bat- 
tery at Sacramento opened fire, Colonel Doniphan 
was riding up and down in front of his regiment. 
Seeing that some of his mea stooped in their sad- 
dies as the nine-pounder balls whizzed past, he 
exclaimed, 

“** Don’t dodge, boys, they can’t shoot!’ 

“Hardly had he spoken before a cannon-ball 
passed within a few feet of his head, causing even 
that brave officer to shrink. 

“Well, that was rather close!’ said the Colonel. 
- ae dodge ’em if you can! dodge ’em if you 
car > ” 





Dows-East poetry is riz. ‘‘ A Subscriber from 
the commencement,” who hails from the State of 
Maine, says: ‘‘ Our friend the apothecary had the 
misfortune to lose a valuable dog. But there was 
still spared to him an apprentice boy, aspiring to 
mortar-and-pestle honors, who mourned the decease 
of the dog, and let himself and his grief out in the 
following highly-finished ‘ pome :’” 

THE FAITHFUL DOG. 
Young Dog “Bro’’ was very playful, 
The cat could not drive him away; 
His hair was black and beautiful— 
But he’s gone far away, far away. 
He was owned by my batchelor friend, 
The trader near the foot of the hill; 
Who amused himself and his friends 
In letting him play with the cat and squirrel. 
He was coming from dinner one day 
With his master and Parcher, 
‘When he fell from the bridge on to the 
Ice below and broke his neck. 
His skin was taken off by the doctor, 
Who made an examination post mortem, 
And declared that he died from dislocation 
Of the spinal column in falling from the bridge 
On the 18th of Dec., 1856. 


“BEVERLY Tomes, Esq., of Washington, a gen- 
tleman alike distinguished for his ready wit and 
hearty good-nature, was lately seated in a train 
about to leave for Baltimore, when a newsboy en- 
tered, and sung out : 

‘““*Have a paper? Harper’s Weekly, Ledger, Pic. 
Have a paper?’ he said, as he thrust it under the 
nose of Mr. Tomes. 





“*No,’ said Mr. T., with a twinkle of his eye 
that told his intended joke, ‘no, I can’t read.’ 

“ The quick-witted youngster was up to him: 

*** Book-store right around the corner, Sir. 
Shall I get you a primer?’ 

‘The passengers laughed loudly. Tomes was 
obliged to invest largely in newspapers, and ac- 
knowledge that the boy had him fairly.” 

So writes a Baltimore correspondent. 





‘*In the year 1842 the Gallipolis (Ohio) Bank 
failed, and had the country flooded with its worthless 
issues, to such an extent, indeed, that boys residing 
along the Ohio River would board steamboats in 
order to sell to passengers its notes at one or two 
cents on a dollar. When the excitement about the 
failure was the most intense, a packet approached 
a wood-yard; the captain hailing the proprietor, 
asked the price of his wood. 

***'Two dollars and fifty cents,’ came back from 
the wood-yard. 

**6 You ask too much.’ 

“¢Can’t take a cent less.’ 

**¢ Will you take Gallipolis money for your 
wood ?” 

“© Oh, yes; cord for cord!” 

“The captain was fairly sold, but the woodman 
had to wait for another boat to dispose of his wood.” 





Ose more from the same budget : 

“* Colonel Carrington was a fair specimen of an 
Arkansas gentleman; if not fully up to all the 
ways of genteel society, he was courteous and affa- 
ble, extremely sensitive to insult, and of a hasty 
temper. During the fall of 1844 he was a passen- 
ger on board of a steamboat ascending the Arkansas 
River. One day, at dinner, he was seated oppo- 
site a Yankee who was full of talk, and ambitious 
of playing the agreeable to those around him. The 
Colonel, with the freedom of Western manners, had 
helped himself to the butter with his own knife. 
Then he took a dish of preserves, and with the 
same knife raked off upon his plate what he wish- 
ed. This was too much for the Yankee’s ideas of 
good manners, and in his opinion it required re- 
proof. Raising a butter-knife that was lying by 
the butter-plate, he held it up, and then, in a tone 
of voice loud enough to be heard by all at the ta- 
ble, he addressed the Colonel : 

“ ¢Will you inform me what this is, Sir?’ 

“* A butter-knife,’ replied the Colonel. 

**¢ Good!’ said the Yankee, and raising a spoon, 
he continued, ‘ Now tell me what this is?’ 

‘“** A spoon,’ said the Colonel. : 

“** Good, you answer very correctly,’ added the 
impertinent questioner, and resumed his dinner. 

“* Those who knew Colonel Carrington looked to 
see him leap over the table to cut the fellow in two. 
But not so; he preferred to cut him up more leis- 
urely. Drawing a bowie-knife from the back of 
his neck, with a blade at least eighteen inches 
long, he held it up, and, imitating the Yankee’s 
manner, said : 

*** Do you know what that is?’ 

“The man hesitated a moment. ‘Speak out!’ 
roared the Colonel fiercely. 

*** A bo-bowie-knife!’ stammered the other. 

*** Good !’ said the Colonel, placing it upon the 
butter-knife. Then pulling a pistol from his pock- 
et, he went on in the same tremendous tone: 

“** Now, Sir, tell me what that is,’ pointing the 
muzzle right at the fellow’s head. 
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‘*¢ For mercy’s sake,’ cried he, ‘ don’t shoot me ! 
I meant no harm; indeed I did not!’ gasped the 
frightened man. 

‘“*¢Then speak out,’ thundered the Colonel, ‘ or 
I will!’ 

‘** A p-p-pistol!’ groaned the man, now ready to 
wilt in his seat. 

***Good, you answer very correctly indeed ;’ 
and the Colonel placed the pistol across the spoon, 
and resumed his dinner, as if nothing had occurred. 
In a moment afterward the Yankee rose to steal 
away from the table. The Colonel insisted on his 
keeping his seat, and a glance at the tooth-pick and 
shooting-iron kept him there for a few minutes, but 
he soon evaporated, and was seen no more on that 
trip.” 





A Few days ago we were at a dinner-table, 
where several of the clergy were among the most 
agreeable of the guests. One of them said: 

“* At a recent ecclesiastical convention a doctor 
of divinity with an immense corporosity was pres- 
ident. His expanded frame, well clothed with fat, 
required an extra-wide chair in which to preside 
over the body, and his excessive greatness inspired 
the expectation that he would make a first-rate of- 
ficer. But alas for all such hopes. He proved 
a dead failure. Weak, vacillating, ignorant, and 
confused, he soon became rather an object of pity 
than respect. One of the members, a little given 
to waggery, remarked that ‘the president afforded 
the most extraordinary example he had ever seen 
of the triumph of matter over mind.’ ” 





Oxe William Genung lost his twin babes, of 
which he was very fond, by the same disease, and 
in the same day. After their burial he went to 
the nearest village, and procured a stone to be 
placed over their single grave, and in the simplic- 
ity of his heart (and that heart was very simple) 
left it with the stone-cutter to compose an appro- 
priate inscription. 

Accordingly, the following couplet was placed 
upon the stone: 

“ Here lie two babes of Bill Genung, 

Waiting for their daddy to come ;” 

with which “ Bill” was entirely satisfied. 
His grief was no doubt as sincere, and probably 


deeper than that of ‘‘ Counselor Button,” of whom | 


the following ‘‘ good one” is told. 

The counselor was the fiddler of all his section 
of country, and, as such, a necessary part and par- 
cel of all the dances, corn-huskings, and other 
merry-makings for miles around him. On a time 
he was engaged to attend, with his fiddle, a dance 
to be held in his immediate neighborhood. As 
it happened his wife sickened and died, and was 
buried on the day of the party, leaving her wid- 
owed husband, as the company supposed, “‘ a lorn 
and wretched men.” With commendable deli- 
cacy and regard for the old man’s feelings, the 
managers procured another fiddler, leaving him to 
the silence of his own chamber, and the thoughts 
of her who, for a long pilgrimage, had occupied the 
room with him. To their surprise, however, when 
the company was collecting together, and the new 
fiddler had taken his place, the counselor, with his | 
fiddle under his arm, the mourning weed on his 
hat, and with a subdued step and contented brow, | 
walked into the room and announced himself ready | 
to fulfill his promise. 





of you; we knew your loss, and supposing you 
would not wish to be with us on such an occasion, 
have obtained another in your place.” ‘‘ Yes, yes,” 
said the old counselor in reply, as he turned to 
the gay company around him, ‘‘I’ve thought all 
about what this man says, and over and over; but 
I knew you would want me, and I’ve finally con- 
cluded that, being that the old ’oman wasn’t no blood 
relation, it wouldn’t do no hurt for me to come; 
and here I am; it’s all right as it is—boys take 
your partners.” 

The twang of the fiddle silenced all opposition, 
and soon they and he were alike oblivious of aught 
than the merry dance, led on by the well-known 
sound of the counselor’s music. 





A CORRESPONDENT in the army is responsible 
for the following : 

““ While our army was in Mexico, General T—— 
was walking in the plaza at Tampico, when a Mex- 
ican offered to sell him a fine Mustang pony, which 
the General, who had a keen eye for horses, was 
desirous of purchasing ; but as the owner was ig- 
norant of English, and the General’s Spanish did 
not extend beyond si and vamos, they made slow 
progress toward a trade. The General called an 
orderly to him, a genuine Irishman, and asked : 

* ¢Orderly, do you speak Spanish ?” 

‘¢*¢ Niver a word, Sur.’ 

‘**Then go and find me some one who does.’ 

‘* Off went the orderly, and soon returned drag- 
ging after him a full-blooded and thoroughly fright- 
ened Mexican. 

‘¢* What are you doing with that man?’ demand- 
ed the General ; ‘ what has he done ?’ 

** ¢ He has done nothing an’ I knew of, Sur.’ 

**¢Then why do you bring him here ?” 

**¢ An’ wasn’t it a man to spake Spanish that the 
Gineral would have me to bring wid me ?’ 

“* Certainly it was.’ 

“Will, thin, I thought him the very man for 
your honor, for I am sure he can spake nothin’ but 


Spanish at all, at all!’ 


‘The General was obliged to admit that the or- 
derly had obeyed orders to the letter, but it was 
no help in buying the mustang.” 





A CORRESPONDENT from whom we hope to hear 
many a time and oft, sends a budget of incidengal 
matters, from which we take a brick or two as a 
sample : 

** An elderly gentleman from the State of Mis- 
sissippi was traveling eastward, and stopping at a 
hotel in Philadelphia, with his nephew, a youth of 
some sixteen or eighteen years. At dinner oysters 
were on the table, and the young man asked his 
uncle what they were? A man sitting opposite 
laughed at the simplicity of the question, and 
asked, 

“ «Did you never see an oyster before ?” 

‘* «Never, Sir,’ said the youth. 

‘Where in the world did you come from ?’ 

‘“‘The uncle fired up at the impudence of the 


| man, and asked him, 


‘<* Did you, Sir, ever see an alligator?’ 

*** No, Sir.’ 

“¢Where in the world, then, did you come 
from ?’” 





Txose who were familiar with the city of Alba- 


‘* But,” says one of the man- | ny forty years ago knew Donald M‘Donald, the 


agers, drawing him aside, ‘‘ we do not require this | hair-dresser, whose artistic shears, courtly man- 
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ners, and exhaustless anecdotes, drew numberless 
visiters to his shop. A correspondent of the Draw- 
er, in a very pleasant letter, tells the following : 

‘*Donald used to illustrate the stubborn pride 
of ancestry among the Scottish clans by a story 
of a warm debate between a M‘Donald and a Grant, 
while enjoying their usquebaugh at a friendly 
table in the Highlands. The argument grew fast 
and furious, till the Grant, despairing of success 
by other means, quickiy brought the matter to a 
climax by a thump of his huge fist upon the oaken 
table, making the glasses reel and ring, and declar- 
ing that ‘when the Lord made Adam, the clan 
Grant was even then as numerous as the heather 
upon yon hills.’ 

** Another attempt to prove the antiquity of the 
same clan from Holy Scripture was less successful. 
A patriarchal Grant at whose house the ‘ mount- 
ain dew’ and the ‘ big ha’ Bible’ were always com- 
panions on the hospitable board, was one day drawn 
by his roguish nephew into his favorite theme, the 
early origin of their family. The youth had slyly 
taken the Bible, and, turning to the sixth chapter 
of Genesis, had transformed the word giants into 
Grants, so as to make it read, ‘And there were 
Grants in the earth in those days.’ Now opening 
the book, the young rogue said that he had recently 
found honorable mention of their family name in 
the earliest records of the world, in the Sacred 
Scriptures. The uncle was incredulous, but on 
being shown the passage, he was too much blinded 
by ancestral pride to detect the cheat, and, in the 
abundance of his self-complacency, he declared 
that ‘when the antiquity of a family name was 
thus proved by the Word of God, it was no use ar- 
gufying.’ Butthe fraud was afterward found out, 
and Sandie learned to his cost that it was a more 
fearful thing to tamper with the old man’s pride 
than with the ‘ big ha’ Bible.’ 

**M‘Donald used to tell of a wig-maker in Ed- 
inburgh who happily magnified his calling by a 
Scriptural illustration. He procured a sign upon 
which was painted the rebellious son of David, 
hanging by his hair in the branches of a spreading 
oak, his body pierced by the spear of Joab, and 
underneath was inscribed this motto: 

***O Absalom! unhappy prig! 
Thou shouid'st have worn a periwig.’”* 





A Mississtrrt reader renders an old story so neat- 
ly in a new relation that we have enjoyed it much: 

*¢ The Union Bank Bond question has been mix- 
ed up with every election in Mississippi for the last 
fifteen or sixteen years, and ought to be pretty 
much used-up by this time. At the last Governor’s 
election the Democratic candidate for the office 
again brought it in. His opponent, also a Demo- 
crat, but a Know Nothing besides, replied to the 
allusion, that he had supposed the Bond question 
to be dead and gone, and he never expected to have 
to discuss it again. He was reminded, by his op- 
ponent’s bringing it up again and again, of an an- 
ecdote in point. In the part of the country where 
he was raised there was an old Baptist man who 
had a son in training for the pulpit. The father 
thought him the smartest boy that ever came out, 
and he was anxiously waiting for the time to come 
when he would blaze on the world as a splendid 
preacher. At length the young man was licensed, 
and on the first Sabbath of his appearance in the 


mother lay sick of a fever.’ The old man was de- 
lighted with the sermon, and praised it to the skies. 
Next Sunday the young man preached in a neigh- 
boring town, and his father went with him to listen 
to another discourse from the same eloquent lips. 
His son announced his text: ‘ And Peter’s wife’s 
mother lay sick of a fever.’ The father was morti- 
fied to hear from his promising son the same ser- 
mon; and on the following Sabbath he went still 
farther to hear him again, when, lo! the youthful 
preacher rose and read his text : ‘ And Peter’s wife’s 
mother lay sick of a fever!’ The old man could 
hold in no longer; but before another word escaped 
his son’s lips he cried out, ‘I say, my son, ain’t that 
old woman dead yet ?’ 

“The speaker went on to apply the anecdote to 
the Bond question, which seemed to come up so 
often he thought it high time it was dead, and 
buried, and forgotten.” 





WE have a correspondent in Georgia who over- 
flows with good things, and is always welcome to 
the Drawer. He sends us the following: 

Judge Dooly, an eminent jurist in Georgia for- 
ty years ago, was a great wag as well as a great 
judge—witty as well as wise. His gravity gave 
effect even to his jokes, and these were more fre- 
quent than his decisions. One of his fancies was 
to take people down who were in the habit of ex- 
aggeration. The way he used up Austin Edwards, 
keeper of the hotel at Elbertson, is a caution to all 
story-tellers, of whom Austin was the prince. He 
always told the whole truth, and more. ‘ It was 
natteral,” he said; ‘‘ he liked uncommion things bet- 
ter than common ones—’twas a heap more amusin’ 
anyhow.” One morning at the breakfast table this 
long-bow landlord had been relating one of his ex- 
tra-ordinary yarns, and Judge Dooly, being at the 
hotel and listening to the story, sat in solemn si- 
lence when it was over, and then remarked that he 
had an awful dream in the night, and was very 
much depressed this morning. The landlord was 
awake in a moment, and begged the Judge, if it 
would be no violence to his feelings, to relate the 
dream, as all would like to hearit. The Judge still 
declined, as it might hurt the feelings of others. 

“Oh, do tell it, Judge—we must have it!” 
urged the landlord, and the company joining in, 
the Judge proceeded as if he were about to sen- 
tence a criminal to be hung: 

‘* Well, I dreamed last night that two lawyers 
and myself had retired to a private room to divide 
among us a fee received from a hard case, which 
had been carried through with a mighty deal of 
lying on all hands. While we were settling the 
division in steps the devil, who, without any for- 
mality, said he had come for us—we had told lies 
enough, and if he left us any longer we might re- 
pent, and so he would lose us. We did our best to 
persuade him to let us off, but he was inexorable, 
till at last I ventured to ask him if he would take 
a substitute. 

*** Whom do you offer ?’ he asked. 

**¢ Austin Edwards,’ I said, ‘keeper of the El- 
bertson Hotel.’ 

*** Good! he’ll do,’ said he, ‘send him along. 
I'll take him for all three of you!’”’ 

The table was in a roar, and the landlord was 
cured, for a time at least, of his habit of over-draw- 





ing. He passed away a few years since, and Judge 


pulpit his father was present, and heard him de- | Dooly is gone too, so there is no harm done in tell- 
ing the story. 


liver a sermon from the text, ‘And Peter’s wife’s | 

















Miss Founy Flirt awd her Victims. 








Miss Fanny, from a Photograph by Scratcher. 
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Mr. Mist, who is so good-natured, and so stupid. 














Mr. Vacuum, who is so despondent. Tom Racket, who talks ‘‘ Horse” so beautiful. 
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Cuartes SEDIMENT, who quotes so beautifully 
from the Poets. 





Q. P. Opaque, Artist, who painted her as the God- 
dess of Liberty ten times. 











Mr. But, who sings “ Roast Beef of Hold Hin- 
gland” so charmingly. 





P. DoxEcAt, Esq., who is so amusing in his an- 
ecdotes of the Pizentry. 








Mr. Bioppeer, who smells of Rum, and tells an- 
ecdotes of Stocks, etc. 





Brigadier-General BANGER, who never makes love 
except in Regimentals. 











| 
! 
} 
Josuva Braps, her Country Cousin. | 








=— 


Mr. Sponpoo.icks, who married Miss Fanny. 
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Foshons for February 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropie, 51 Canal Street. 


New York, and drawn by Voict 
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les of Costume. 


From actual artic 








Ficurus 1, 2, 3, 4.—CHiLpREN’s CosTUMES. 
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E devote our leading illustration to Costumes 

for the rising generation.—Figure 1 is de- 
signed for a girl of from eight to twelve years. 
The Hat is of silk plush, with a round crown, 
trimmed with an ostrich plume and black lace; a 
ball trimming may be substituted for the lace. The 
hair is left to its natural curls. The dress consists 
of a deep-skirted pardessus of mode-colored cloth, 
with a quadrilled trimming of narrow braid or vel- 
vet, with a button in each lozenge. The skirt is 
of poplin. The pantalsttes are full and gathered 
at the ankles a /a Turque.—Figure 2 represents a 
boy of from four to six years, dressed in a blouse of 
plaided cloth or poplin, with full sleeves, closed by 
a wristband. This blouse has no opening either in 
back or front, but is cut open upon the shoulders 
as far as the insertion of the sleeves, in order to al- 
low it to be passed over the head; the openings are 
then closed by neat gilt buttons upon a black vel- 


vet edging, similar to that which borders the gar- | 
The scarf is of the same material as the | 
blouse, and has tassels to match.—Figure 3 is de- | 


ment. 


signed for a boy somewhat older—say of seven or 
eight years. It is a Russian Costume of blue terry 
velvet, trimmed with braid, with a cord and tassel 
at the waist.—Figure 4 represents a girl of eight or 
ten. The hair is turned up with a narrow bandeau 
of black velvet and two rosettes with floating ends. 
The dress consists of a body of dark-colored velvet, 
with revers continued down the back to the waist, 
where the braces meet in a point, presenting a mock 
gilet, with rows of brandcbourgs or buttons. The 


points of the jacket are tasseled. The sleeves are 
half-length, slashed and laced, as is the jacket at 
the sides. The embroidered under-sleeves are puff- 
ed, and have narrow wristbands. 


The skirt is of 
maize-colored merino, trimmed with black velvet 
and a lace purling. A narrow frill surrounds the 
neck. 


Ficure 5.—Coirrvnre. 


Ficure 6.—Dress Car. 


The Dress Cap, represented above, is composed 
entirely of blonde, ornamented with cineraria flow- 
ers. 

GENERAL ITEms.—Bodies will be made high, 
except for evening toilets. Braces and berthes 
remain favorites; they may be either rounded in 
front and back, or round behind and pointed be- 
fore. Sleeves are cut straight way with the cloth, 
wide, plaited at top and bottom, the plaits con- 





fined about six inches from the shoulders, where 
small jockeys are set; these may be ornamented 
with a velvet band and fringe. Wristbands five or 
' six inches wide are likely to be in vogue. Closed 
| sleeves will be used only for deshabille and plain 
| walking dresses. Ordinary dresses are made with 

long jacket bodies. Round bodies, 7. e., those with- 
| out lappets at the waist, belong almost exclusively 
| to full dress, for which, however, lappets are also 

admissible. Velvet bodies will be worn with silk 
or poplin skirts. Black lace mantillas find favor 
for evening toilets. Plain satins are reported to be 
| coming into vogue in Paris. Few decided novei- 
ties in furs have come under our notice. 


FiGuRE 7.—UNvER-SLEEVE. 











